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SPECIAL ISSUE ON STORES AND 
OTHER COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


DATA FOR PLACING AND PROPORTIONING RETAIL STORES 
AND SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS IN A RESIDENTIAL COMMUN- 
ITY. By Howard W. Green ® PLANNING: The Men's Shop, 
Specialty Shops for Women % FEATURED SHOPS AND BUILD- 
INGS: Washington Branch, Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company, 
New York City—Fellheimer and Wagner, architects . . . Office 
Building for the Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan—Albert 
Kahn, architect ... Lincoln Theater Building, Miami Beach, 
Florida—Robert E. Collins, architect; Thomas W. Lamb, consulting 
architect . . . Union Bus Station, Jacksonville, Florida—W. Kenyon 
Drake, architect... Hahn Store, Washington, D. C.—Pioso, 
Peterson and Associates, architects . . . Market Building, Califor- 
nia—Van Pelt and Lind, architects . . . Julius Kayser Store, New 
York City—Edward |. Shire, architect . . . TVA Stores ® TECH- 
NICAL NEWS AND RESEARCH 9 NEWS OF THE MONTH © 
BUILDING TRENDS 
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Pavilion de L'Esprit Nouveau 
Le Corbusier, architect 


Pavilion of City of Brno 
Bohuslov Fuchs, architect 


Pavilion, Associated Workers’ Press 
Hans Schumacher, architect 


Pavilion of German Republic 
Mies van der Rohe, architect 
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1925 


PARIS 
FRANCE 


1928 


BRNO 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


1928 


COLOGNE 
GERMANY 


1929 


BARCELONA 
SPAIN 


THIRTEEN YEARS OF FAIR-BUILD- 
ING REVIEWED IN CURRENT EXHIBIT 


Fairs are as old as civilization; but great expositions 
are the phenomena of modern industrial society. 
Beginning with the London Fair of 1851 exposi- 
tions have seen a steady development in size, com- 
plexity, and frequency. Since the World War they 
have become annual affairs of increasing scope. 
Planned for the near future are many on a scale 
not heretofore attempted—1937 International Ex- 
position at Paris; 1939 World’s Fair in New York; 
and the San Francisco Bay Exposition, 1939. 

The social and political importance of these exposi- 
tions can no longer be ignored: and the problems 
they raise for the designer demand a more рго- 
gressive approach than heretofore. To place these 
problems before the designers of New York’s 
World’s Fair, the Museum of Modern Art last 
month opened a small and not exhaustive exhibit 
of recent expositions and issued a bulletin by 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr., on the development 
and significance of the modern exposition. The 
exhibit, according to the Museum, “is intended 
briefly to show the success with which the modern 
idiom has been expressed in Fair architecture and 
the flexibility with which it lends itself to various 
uses. Emphasis has been placed on unity of design 
and coherence of planning rather than on social 
implication. The Stockholm Exposition makes ex- 
plicit what becomes apparent in a study of these 
expositions: that a Fair planned with a strong cen- 
tral theme, one related to man's needs in modern 
civilization, will probably result in a Fair logically 
planned, homogeneous in style and of contempo- 
rary value." (Photos from Museum Exhibit.) 


1930 


ANTWERP 
BELGIUM 


Finnish Pavilion 
Erik Bryggman, architect 
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1930 1934 


STOCKHOLM CHICAGO 
SWEDEN ILLINOIS 
Musical Instrument Pavilion Chrysler Motor Building 
E. Gunnar Asplund, architect Holabird and Root, architects 
1930 1935 A eei 
MONZA BRUSSELS 
ITALY BELGIUM 
Electrical Pavilion Crechoslovakian Pavilion í 
Figini and Pollini, architects Bohuslov Fuchs, architect 
BERLIN DALLAS 
GERMANY TEXAS 
Building Materials Exposition Magnolia Oil Company Pavilion 
Mies van der Rohe, architect William Lescaze, architect 
CLEVELAND 
OHIO 
Press Pavilion Hall of Progress 


Luciano Baldessari, architect 
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NOT WAR BUT PEACE 
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Wide World Photo 


Nowhere is the close similarity between modern instruments of construction and destruction more 
clear than in scenes like this: a jackhammer crew at work on the Grand Coulee Dam site in the 


Pacific northwest. 


"THE WHOLE BOAT GIGGLES 
FROM STEM TO STERN" 


The English ѕирег-іпег, “Queen 
Mary,” which made her maiden trip 
to this country last month, has been the 
cause of heated controversy in English 
architectural and decorating circles. The 
work of the huge staff of professionals 
ftsmen who took over the "Queen 
when the naval architects had 
finished has not met with the approval 
of all critics. Serge Chermayeff, F.R.I. 
B.A., writing in The Lisfener, says: 

""The beauty of the ship, her gracile 
slenderness, as one looks along her taper- 
ing and swelling hull from some point 
exactly in front of the bows, or, as seen 
from the opposite bank, her precipitous 
side-on splendor, is so satisfying that the 
seeker after beauty, who has no intention 
of crossing the Atlantic, may be advised 
to go no further. Inside waits disappoint- 
ment. And yet nine-tenths of the in- 
terior would have been well enough, and 
something more than well, if only the 
people who settle these things could have 
let it alone. The ship 


lined in wood as 
a ship should be, lined with veneers of 
every texture and color, ordered as often 
as not with considerable taste. But the 
good wood surface has been broken up 
and disfigured with what business men 
call ‘art.’ 
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"They will be calling us highbrows next" 
9 “It was decided by those who decide 
these things that the 'Queen Mary' should 
be decorated. The experiment might have 
been interesting. There are plenty of 
serious artists in England, some of whom 
are not only serious but gifted. To what 
extent they are gifted for decoration on 
the grand scale we do not know. Here 
was a chance of putting them to the test. 
Gifted and serious artists, however, do 
not commend themselves to a certain 
kind of business man, and assuredly the 
men who ordered and interfered with the 
decoration of the ‘Queen Mary’ are of 
that kind. So, any serious artist who has 
had the misfortune to be stumbled on 
by the management has, it seems, been 
diverted from his or her natural bent; 
has been hampered by stupid and igno- 
rant instructions, and, when all else 
failed, has had his or her achievement 
stultified by a crushing inappropriate 
setting. About the wholly or partially 
frustrated efforts of these artists I shall 
have a word to say presently; but neither 
they, nor the veneer-setters, set the tone 
of the boat. That is set by the ‘manage- 
ment,’ and what the management wants, 
and gets, is the humoristic-artistic. That 
is the prevailing note: the Teddy Bear 
style. Nothing is suffered to be merely 
good-looking, it must be funny as well; 
which means that hardly anything is 
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good-looking, and that almost everything 
is vulgar. The managers, having voted 
recklessly for decoration, have been over- 
taken by terror lest they should be ac- 
cused of a taste for art—‘they will be 
calling us highbrows next. To escape 
this deadly impeachment they have de- 
cided to make a joke of it. The decora- 
tion of the ‘Queen Mary’ is facetious. 


Comic strip raised to the power of 
one hundred 

Ф “To name the persons who have dis- 
figured this beautiful ship with their tit- 
terings in paint, wood, glass, plaster and 
metal, would be invidious, and is, for- 
tunately, unnecessary. Their doings may 
be compared with those of the mosaicists 
—almost all of them—who have defiled 
the glorious interior of Westminster 
Cathedral; happily these are not inde- 
structible. The better of them—those 
that titter least are merely feeble, the 
worse are quaintly vulgar. They do not 
matter; it is the prevailing mood that 
matters; and this, we may take it, was 
inspired by the management. The artis- 
tico-comical creeps all over the ship, and 
proclaims the frivolous and frightened 
attitude to art of rich people who are not 
sure of themselves. The whole boat gig- 
gles from stem to stern. Even the modest 
unpainted studio, a small room provided 
with a piano for practice, has not escaped 
the infection: the carpet, the very win- 
dows, are prettified with treble clefs, 
crotchets and quavers. In the gymna- 
sium are comic boxers in the cabin 
nursery . . . but the cabin nursery will 
not bear remembering. There is some- 
thing peculiarly depressing about a 
comic strip raised to the power of a 
hundred. 


They should have left the wood alone 
Ф “The answer to this criticism is, no 
doubt, that the company knows what its 
customers like. I wonder. It may be so, 
but, like Malvolio, I think more nobly 
of the soul. It is significant, perhaps, 
that the ‘tourist’ (second) class apart- 
ments are much to be preferred to the 
‘cabin’ or first. Here both veneer and 
glass have been used with surer and more 
consistent taste and with better effect. 
You cannot expect much business man’s 
art for a second-class fare. But, consid- 
ering the interior as a whole, I do believe, 
if the business men could not leave the 
wood alone—which, being business men, 
they could not—they would have done 
better to hand the ship over to some large 
firm of upholsterers, who would have 
fitted it out in any style of period-plen- 
ishing from Middle Minoan to Art Nou- 
veau." 
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PRIVATE CAPITAL TO TRY 
SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEADS 


Entrance of private industry into the 
field of subsistence homesteads was fore- 
cast in a statement by FHA's Stewart 
McDonald last month, when he an- 
nounced the President's "enthusiasm" 
over a plan to extend FHA mortgage 
insurance to such projects. The plan 
aims at a gradual movement of industrial 
workers from urban and suburban areas 
to small homes on one- and two-acre 
plots several miles from city limits. 
"Movement into these areas should be 
encouraged in every possible way," ac- 
cording to McDonald, "because it will 
relieve congestion within the cities and 
will enable people to raise produce in 
their own gardens,” 

The entrance of FHA into the field of 
subsistence homesteads marks another 
step in the New Deal’s efforts to put into 
effect a program of decentralization of 
the industrial population. 


18 SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEADS 
NOW COMPLETE 


18 of the 33 projects transferred to it 
from the Division of Subsistence Home- 
steads last year have been completed by 
Resettlement Administration, according 
to an RA report. This brings to a total 
of 1,436 the number of families provided 
for: with the program complete, 2,761 
families will have been cared for. Al- 
though it is felt in many quarters that, 
due to widespread rural distress, Federal 
relief measures should be expanded, a re- 
cent decision of the Federal Appellate 
Court threatens the entire RA program 
(see News of the Month, May 1936). 


Wide World Photo 


GARMENT WORKERS PICNIC 
PREMATURELY 


200 garment workers and their families held 
а picnic at RA's new project at Hightstown, 
N. J. last month to celebrate the occasion 
and inspect their future homes. They were 
premature: the project, along with the eptire 
1935 Relief Act, was declared unconstitutional 
the next day. The $1,800,000 "greenbelt town," 
scheduled for completion around June 15, may 
be finished with funds already allotted. 
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PWA SUCCESS STORY 


According to H. M. Lane, president of 
the Alta Vista Housing Corporation, all 
you have to do to put your town on its 
feet is to start a housing project; at least, 
the phenomenal growth of Alta Vista, 
Virginia, is attributed in part to the im- 
petus furnished by the PWA limited- 
dividend project. 

Because of totally inadequate housing 
“industries in the town had been unable 
to attract the right kind of workmen.” 
The Housing Corporation completed 50 
houses in September 1934, which rent 
for between $3 and $4 per house per 
week. Demand for these houses reached 
a high point last month when one va- 
cancy brought 49 applicants. The Cor- 
poration is contemplating additional 
structures, 


HINDU ART "SAVED" 
BY AMERICAN TOBACCO 


When Doris Duke, heir to the Duke 
tobacco millions, visited India last year 
with husband James Cromwell, she was 
much taken by India’s ancient art of 
marble inlay. Forthwith she ordered a 
series of marble panels inlaid in floral de- 
signs with jade, cornelian, lapis lazuli, 
mother-of-pearl and other semi-precious 
stones. These panels are to deck a bed- 
room and bath in the new Cromwell 
mansion in Palm Beach, Florida. The 
order, which occupied many craftsmen 
for months, is a break for the nearly 
extinct industry, and several maharajahs, 
“stirred by the Cromwells’ patronage of 
a dying art,” are considering following 
their example by engaging the newly 
discovered craftsmen. The Cromwell 
order is said to be the biggest since the 
days when emperor Shah Jahan built the 
Taj-Mahal for his leading woman. 


ONE ITEM THE DESIGNERS FORGOT 


The famous vegetable garden atop 
Rockefeller Center, New York City, now 
boasts a scarecrow. According to A. M. 
Van Den Houk, horticulturist at the 
Center, the city sparrows so took to the 
seeds in the skyscraper garden that a 
scarecrow was felt necessary. After a trip 
through New Jersey and Connecticut in 
search of a horrendous model, Mr. Van 
Den Houk found it was the rush season 
for scarecrows and was forced to con- 
struct his own from clothing bought at 
a local Salvation Army office. The scare- 
crow, complete to a flower in its button- 
hole, now keeps away the "absolutely 
brazen" birds. 
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FINLAND PRE-PLANS 
FOR EXPANSION 
The new city market hall of Helsingfors has 
been pre-planned for expansion. To the present 
structure (1) will be added later a six-story 
bank of exhibition rooms (2) the blank walls 
of which will be used for advertising. At a 
still later date it is planned to add an eight- 
story office building (3) to the right of the 
exhibition rooms. The architects are A. Hy- 
tönen and R. V. Luukkonen of Helsingfors. 


AN INTIMATE VIEW OF 
"DER FUHRER" 


An unusual view of the dining room in Adolf 


Hitler's Bavarian retreat. Nowhere is the re- 
action of the third Reich better exemplified 
than in its domestic architecture with its use 
of sloping roofs, hand-painted china, peasant- 
inspired furniture, and hand-embroidered pil- 
lows. Notice the figure of a Storm Trooper 
at the top of the chandelier. 
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Photos courtesy of Bawwelt 


Architecture D' Aujourd 'hui 


Photo by Zü 


1. "Opening Night," by Helen Beling. 


CLASS CONTRASTS 


NEWS OF THE MONTH 


2. “Scrub Woman," by Duane В. Bryers 


IN SOAP 


Running the gamut of subject matter (from animals to religion), entries in National Soap Sculpture's 
Twelfth Annual Competition have been judged and are now on exhibit in Rockefeller Center. The 
two entries shown above are first and second prize winners in the "advanced amateur class." The 


exhibit will later tour the country. 


DEAD ARCHITECT TO 
ATONE FOR MISTAKE 


New York's Public Library never satisfied its 
architect. 


So conscious was Thomas Hastings of 
the errors of his youth that when he died 
in 1929 he left a fund of $100,000 to 
atone for them. Hastings, together with 
his partner John M. Carrere, was design- 
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er of New York’s Public Library. The 
commission, which came as the result of 
a long and rather novel competition, had 
never fully satisfied architect Hastings. 
Before his death he was aware of what 
he considered errors in the design of the 
building and resolved that they should 
be corrected. The fund which he be- 
queathed for this purpose only became 
available with the recent death of his 
wife. 

The Fifth Avenue portico was what 
bothered Mr. Hastings. Although he re- 
fused to release them he had long before 
his death completed the plans for the re- 
modeling of the portico. He felt that 
the entrance was too heavy and, if his 
plans are carried out, the pediment will 
be brought forward and supported by 
eight Corinthian columns instead of the 
six columns and two piers which now 
support it. 

This revision will bring the Library 
even closer to Fifth Avenue, a point 
which Mr. Hastings fought spectacularly 
before the Library was built. The legis- 
lative Act which made the erection of 
the Library possible was so worded that 
the building had to occupy the site of 
the old Reservoir on Fifth Avenue. Mr. 
Hastings, architectural composition іп 
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mind, proposed that instead it be placed 
on the Sixth Avenue side with all of 
Bryant Park developed as approach. 

But Mr. Hastings’ proposal went down 
to defeat. Jacob Riis, well-known figure 
of the time, raised the cry “Save the parks 
for the people." The newspapers made 
the issue a popular one although the park 
about which they were fighting was “as- 
sociated in the popular mind with waste 
paper, beggars, and unemployment.” The 
Bill went through as originally drafted 
and, later, the competition for the build- 
ing was won by Carrere and Hastings. 

Ironically enough, Bryant Park, as re- 
designed by the WPA last year, forms 
the approach to the back of the building 
which Mr. Hastings so desired for the 
front. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
SELECTS SCULPTORS 


Two sculptured models—one of Noah 
receiving from the dove the good news 
that the flood would subside, the other 
of a mother and child receiving a mes- 
sage from an absent family member— 
have won for their respective owners a 
$7,500 commission, Two models, part 
of the 400 entered in the competition 
of the Treasury Department’s Painting 
and Sculpture Section, will be developed 
into sculptures to ornament the Bronx 
(N. Y.) Post Office. 

Charles Rudy, New York sculptor, 
and Henry Kreis, Essex, Connecticut, 
winners of the competition, will trans- 
fer their designs onto white marble 
blocks, 4’ x 14’ in size. In executing the 
sculptures, such alterations as may be 
necessary to harmonize the designs will 
be made. 


RAIN WATER RUNS UPHILL 
IN NEW ORLEANS 


Because the Creole City is lower than the 
Mississippi River, and because the water-table 
is being lowered even more, all storm water 
must be pumped out. For this purpose the 
city maintains an elaborate system of canals 
and pumping stations which drain into Lake 
Pontchartrain. Shown above is а new canal 
being constructed with PWA funds. 
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Main Elevation 


KEALLY-LIVINGSTON DESIGN 
WINS OREGON COMPETITION 


The $132,000 commission for design- 
ing the proposed Oregon State Capitol 
was last month awarded to Francis 
Keally and Goodhue Livingston, New 
York architects. Besides the winners of 
the competition, in which some 123 de- 
signs were submitted (at ап estimated 
production cost of $100,000), five run- 
ners-up were awarded а $1,500 prize. 
They are: Wesley Sherwood Bessell of 
East 52nd Street, New York; de Young 
and Moscowitz of 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York; John A. Thompson and Ger- 
ald A. Holmes of 101 Park Avenue, 
New York; Walter T. Karcher and Liv- 
ingston Smith of 1520 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Keally, well-known designer and 
prominent in competition work, is a 
graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Five years ago he won the com- 
petition for the pioneer monument at 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 

Mr. Livingston, who is a graduate of 
the Columbia School of Architecture, is 
a member of the firm of Trowbridge and 
Livingston, designer of many financial 
institutions in the east, including the 
J. P. Morgan Building and the Mellon 
National Bank in Pittsburgh. 


CONFERENCE TO DISCUSS 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


The North American Conference on 
Church Architecture will meet October 
9, 1936, at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York City. The confer- 
ence, which will be devoted to discus- 
sions of modern problems in church 
architecture, is open to all architects, de- 
signers and builders. Among the speak- 
ers tentatively accepting are the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop William Т. Manning; Dr. Ralph 
Adams Cram, architect; Dr. Francis 
Onderdonk, University of Michigan, 
who will speak on ferro-concrete con- 
struction in churches; Professor Leopold 
Arnaud, School of Architecture, Colum- 
bia University. 


LORD OF SAN SIMEON 
JOINS FAIR BOARD 


William Randolph Hearst, publisher, 
was among the 35 men added recently to 
the Board of Directors of the San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair of 1939. 


CONTROL OF STRUCTURAL 
PESTS NOT ARCHITECT'S JOB 


As modern construction becomes in- 
creasingly complex the architect finds 
his field increasingly invaded by special- 
ized technicians. This trend in Califor- 
nia has recently taken the form of a dis- 
cussion between the State Pest Control 
Board and the architects. The Board, set 
up under the Structural Pest Control 
Act, is designed “to safeguard the public 
by requiring that those persons who ap- 
ply chemicals be cognizant to the danger 
of human life in the improper use of 
insecticides, fumigants, or allied chemi- 
cals.” 

Glen V. Slater, Register of the Board, 
writing in the Architect and Engineer 
for May, points out that the registra- 
tion laws for architects and engineers do 
not permit the practice of any profes- 
sion other than that for which the ar- 
chitect or engineer is specifically certified, 
registered, or licensed. Control of struc- 
tural pests, according to Mr. Slater, is 
not included in the planning and design- 
ing of buildings: “Certainly, if it had 
been intended that the control of pests 
was the function of the architect and 
engineer, such would have been included 
in the definition recited in each Act.” 
Precautionary measures against structural 
pests in buildings under construction are 
one thing: the right to advise or specify 
the use of chemicals or poison to rid an 
existing structure of pests is quite an- 
other, according to Mr. Slater. 

The spread of the termite in this coun- 
try has been both recent and rapid, but 
already the exterminating field is a high- 
ly competitive one with a rapidly broad- 
ening technique, Standardization of 
chemicals has already been taken care of 
in California by its Economic Poisons 
Act. Standardization of methods is the 
object of the Pest Control Act. Licensed 
exterminators are the means by which the 
latter objective is secured. 


LEON SOLON AGAIN MEDALIST 


Léon V. Solon, secretary of The Ar- 
chitectural League of New York, has 
been awarded the "President's Medal" of 
that organization for his "intelligent 
building up of the League's prestige." 
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World Photo 


Wide 


FOR (RICH) MEN ONLY 
A new store for men recently opened in Lon- 
don. The structure, which has 9 floors, is de- 
signed for merchandise running from trout 
flies to small aeroplanes, cocktails to evening 
clothes, all of which are appropriately dis- 
played, The indirect lighting of the facade: is 
achieved) by урка! and. horgoutal drougbs: 
Notably absent are. eyesjerklag advertising 
signs. Joseph Emberton, architect. 


THEY STILL WANT 
TO SEE NIAGARA 


Free information for tourists is dispensed at the 
new Bureau designed by Henry Dreyfuss for 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company in New York. 
The color scheme of blue-green and white, 
with brilliant red accents, is executed in lino- 
leum. Officials of the Bureau say that marked 
maps to Niagara Falls are still most in demand. 
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A THING OF BEAUTY 


Engineering design reaches new heights of beauty and daring in the Golden Gate Bridge now 
nearing completion in San Francisco. The structure is the largest suspension bridge in the world. 


The 36-inch cables are being spun in place. 


WORLD'S FAIR SITE 
OFFICIALLY DEDICATED 


ER 2 * хэ 
On the marshes "the expanding life of 
the future" will rise. 


On a rainy night last month, atop a 
huge ash-pile, Grover Whalen, president 
of World's Fair Corporation, officially 
dedicated the Flushing Meadows (N. Y.) 
site with a bottle of champagne. Speech- 
less and informal though the ceremony 
was, it initiated a period of great activity 
for the proposed Fair. 


Board of design named 


A board of seven, consisting of archi- 
tects, industrial designers, and епрі- 
neers to plan and supervise construction 
of the Fair, has been appointed. Stephen 
F. Voorhees, A. I. A. president, has been 
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named chairman; Gilmore Clarke, Wil- 
liam A. Delano, Jay Downer, Robert D. 
Kohn, Walter Dorwin Teague, and Rich- 
mond H. Shreve complete the staff. The 
function of the Board will be to pre- 
pare and submit to the directors a gen- 
eral plan of the Fair, including the defi- 
nition of the main theme, limitations of 
heights and areas for structures, general 
architectural characteristics including 
color and light. Mr. Teague, industrial 
designer, is the only “modernist” on the 
Board. The Board of Design will work 
for exhibitors and not for the Fair Cor- 
poration. However, the individual de- 
signs of the Board members must be 
approved by the entire design board. 


Design workshop established 


The new Board of Design will have as 
its workshop the greater part of the 80th 
floor of the Empire State Building. The 
area has never been occupied except for 
the offices of John J. Raskob and Pierre 
S. DuPont "who had the southern ex- 
posure.” Until further expansion is re- 
quired the Design Board and its staff will 
work here. 


Must have social objective 


The "Fair of the Future Committee,” 
an advisory board which advocates ad- 
vanced design (see News of the Month, 
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April 1936), dined last month with the 
Fair’s Advisory Board. In submitting its 
report, the committee expressed the be- 
lief "that the most important question 
connected with the Fair is the story it 
will attempt to tell." 

"We believe," it said, "that the progress 
of the Fair must have an underlying so- 
cial objective. It must demonstrate that 
betterment of our future American life 
which may be achieved only through the 
coordinated efforts of industry, science, 
and art." The traditional scheme of plan- 
ning a fair as a number of separate and 
unrelated structures devoted to machin- 
ery, science, transportation, agriculture, 
etc., should be abandoned, according to 
the committee, as "such an obsolete ar- 
rangement fails to relate the exhibitions 
to daily life. 

"Our plan calls for nothing less than 
turning the old-fashioned fair inside out 
and building it around the visitor, rather 
than leaving the visitor outside to pene- 
trate it only as far as his strength per- 
mits. Once within the fair grounds he 
should find himself led immediately to 
the heart of the exhibit." The committee 
suggested по particular architectural 
style. "If this theme of the expanding 
life of the future controls the whole plan 
of the Fair," it asserted, "we need not 
worry about its architectural style." 


NEW BUILDING MATERIALS 
DISPLAY OPENED 


A permanent display of architectural 
building materials was opened last month 
at the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department at Washington. 
The major purpose of this display is to 
provide a technical reference library of 
materials for the convenience of both 
federal and general architects, students 
of technical universities and manufac- 
turers, to which they may turn for exact 
information as to form, color, texture 
and other properties in connection with 
the design and construction of Federal 
buildings. 

The exhibit is limited to commercially 
and competitively available American 
products and every geographical area in 
the continental United States and Alaska 
is represented. 


COLUMBIA HONORS 
"QUEEN MARY" DESIGNER 


Among the 4,432 receiving diplomas at 
Columbia University last month was one 
Stephen Joseph Pigott. Mr. Pigott, mem- 
ber of the 1930 engineering class, was 
awarded an honorary degree for his work 
as naval architect of the "Queen Mary,” 
Britain's latest bid for sea-supremacy. 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 
AND EVENTS 


Ф July &—Opening, Summer School, Depart- 
ment of Architecture, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

© September 7-12—Third World Power 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 


© September 25— Opening, Courses in 
Art and Decoration, New York University, 
New York City. 

® October 9— Annus! meeting, North 
American Conference on Church Archi- 
tecture, Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York City. 


OBITUARY 


* Dead last month from discouragement 
was Edgar Chambless, 65-year old writer 
and sociologist. He for 25 years had 
sponsored the Roadtown idea of a linear 
city. Mr. Chambless had for years ad- 
vocated "a program of laying down 
homes, villages and cities in straight lines 
like ribbons across what is now open 
country and cheap land, so that every 
one could live in close access to farm 
and gardens yet with all the advantages 
of urban life." Mr. Chambless proposed 
a factory every mile, thus avoiding in- 
dustrial congestion with its disease, 
obsolescence, misery, and crime. 
According to friends, Mr. Chambless’ 
suicide was the result of disappointment 
over the failure of the 1939 World’s Fair 
to entertain his theory that the Fair 
should be built around transportation 
rather than have the transportation ex- 
tend for miles along the Fair grounds; 
that exhibits should be placed in relation 
to their function or use rather than for 
their architectural composition and, final- 
ly, that the Fair buildings should be pre- 
fabricated to eliminate the huge waste 
of material experienced in other fairs. 
George McAneny, Chairman of the 
Board, World’s Fair Corporation, was re- 
ported as “displaying more than usual 
interest in Mr. Chambless’ scheme,” but 
members of the recently appointed Ar- 
chitects’ Advisory Board “could not re- 
member the Chambless idea.” 
ө William H. Weeks, well-known archi- 
tect of San Francisco, California, is dead 
at the age of 72 after a lingering illness. 
Mr. Weeks, a native of Canada, came to 
this country as a youth. He had prac- 
ticed in San Francisco for many years 
and was the designer of some 1,200 
schoolhouses, besides many other build- 
ings throughout the state. His son, 
Harold H. Weeks, with whom he was 
associated, will carry on the practice. 
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NEW PLAY PROTESTS MADE 
WORK FOR ARCHITECTS 

Left to right: Marjorie Brown, Robert Brace, 
Jan Ullrich, Allen Nourse, Helen Morrow. 
The plight of the unemployed architect is 
dramatized in "Class of '29," current Federal 
Theater (WPA) production in New York. Ken 
Holden (center) goes on a drinking bout 
when he discovers his job in an architectural 
office was bought for him by a fond parent 
who didn't want his son demoralized. Says 
Holden, whose passion is prefabrication, "Тоо 
many lousy architects—so what? Give ‘em re- 
lief work, that's what! Make lots of little 
houses, with lots of little yards with lots of 
little trees, so there'll be lots of little leaves 
to rakel" 


MINIMAL, NOT MIRACLE 


In "an effort to show that a skilled 
builder, with careful planning, can pro- 
vide a really low-priced house with the 
essentials of living, measuring up to mini- 
mum standards and good for 30 to 40 
years," the FHA has designed a home in 
the $1,300 price range. In making the 
announcement of this design, Miles L. 
Colean, Technical Director, emphasized 
these points: 


|. This is not a "miracle house," with all the 
comforts of a mansion, but is a practical, 
livable, durable structure reduced to the 
necessities. 

2. The home is primarily for small communi- 
ties or for working men's suburban areas 
SF longe таны. 

3. This is not an attempt to invade the field 
of the architect or of any organization pro- 
viding plans for low-priced homes. The 
FHA will not issue any stock plans. 

Conservation of materials, foundation, 
chimney, and wall construction; floors, 
interior finish, sheet metal, windows, 
painting, cabinets and closets, and hard- 
ware, heating, plumbing and drainage, 
water piping, sewage disposal, are among 
the subjects treated. 


ANNOUNCES COMPETITION 


House Beautiful has announced its 
Ninth Annual Small House Competition, 
open to all architects and architectural 
designers. The competition, which closes 
October 15, 1936, is limited to recently- 
constructed houses. 


JULY 1936 


JULY 1936 


MODEL HOUSES AT 1936 FAIRS 


(!) Cleveland Lumber Institute enters the 
$15,000 class. 


ec : 
(2) Brick Manufacturers Association shows 
а $7,500 model in Cleveland, 


[* mer d 


(3) Southern Pine Association shows a $4- 
500. all-pine small house for Texas use. 


DESIGN FOR A FIRESAFE.MODERN CONCRETE HOME 


алам Deran 


(4) Firesafe and termite proof: Portland 
Cement Association's $5,000 entry at 
Dallas. 
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HOUSING AND RECOVERY 


by William 


In an article in the Harvard Bulletin of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1936, by Mr. W. E. Shepherd, he 
estimates the extent to which emergency expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government for housing 
have “created additional purchasing power.” 
After citing the relevant statistics, he asks and 
answers, on page 633, this question: “То what 
extent, then, may we say that .additional pur- 
chasing power has been created by the injection 
of such a sum into residential construction?” 


In answering this question he analyzes the re- 
cent annual expenditure of $210,000,000, which 
he had deduced as being the expenditure for hous- 
ing, first for direct labor and then for indirect 
labor. His totals add up apparently to the $210,- 
000,000, with no indication of any recognition of 
the value of such expenditures as they turn over 
in the other subsequent pockets of the community. 


The indirect workers referred to are the per- 


sons employed in shops or mills that produce the 
materials and equipment used on the work—the 
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Stanley Parker 


direct workers being those employed at the site. 
Why eliminate from such an estimate all appraisal 
of the purchasing power created by the expendi- 
ture of the funds after they pass from the hands 
of the “direct” and “indirect” workers into the 
hands of local shopkeepers and others? 


It is quite clear that the bulk of the wages so 
paid is spent by these direct and indirect workers 
probably within two weeks, and surely within a 
month, under present conditions. They doubt- 
less go first for the various cash and carry pur- 
chases of food, clothing, transportation or gaso- 
line, movies and other day to day incidentals, and 
secondly for rent, coal, and light and, probably 
thirdly, in many cases to pay accumulated debts 
for some or all of such expenses during previous 
weeks or months, which third factor is merely a 
delayed series of first and second factors. 


If this is so, the $210,000,000 of purchasing 
power given to direct and indirect workers in the 
construction industry provides almost immediate- 
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ly $210,000,000 of purchasing power scattered 
through the various retail trade апа service 
groups of their various communities and to the 
owners of property receiving payments on ac- 
count of rent. 


Efforts to trace the further turnover of these 
funds become obviously more and more difficult 
but the fact that the turnover continues seems to 
be irrefutable. The shopkeeper is enabled to pay 
his assistants or even may be forced to take on 
again some employees that had been dropped on 
account of poor business. These employees im- 
mediately spend their wages, as the original 
workers did, for food, clothing, and shelter, and 
various services and entertainment, and the spiral 
continues with ever widening radius. 


How many times a year does such an original 
dollar of expenditure turnover through the com- 
munity? I have never found any one who ad- 
mitted to a knowledge of the answer to this ques- 
tion, whether he were an ordinary business man 
or a professor of economics. No one, however, 
has denied the fact of repeated turnover. No 
one has stated, in answer to frequent queries, that 
it was foolish to place the turnover at twenty 
times a year. Men trained in the study of eco- 
nomics have said that to put the turnover at ten 
times a year would be conservative. 


If there are attempts to determine, as Mr. 
Shepherd does in his paper, the "additional pur- 
chasing power" created by the expenditure of 
$210,000,000 annually during the past two years 
for housing construction, why should one not be 
able to say that the annual purchasing power so 
created was at least $2,100,000,000 and possibly 
twice as much as that if we only knew how to 
estimate it accurately. 


If one were making estimates of the compara- 
tive value of spending $210,000,000 for housing 
instead of schoolhouses, this turnover factor 
could perfectly well be omitted as it would be 
equally effective in either case, although the re- 
sulting social benefits might differ. 1f such ex- 
penditures for housing were compared with sim- 
ilar expenditures for roads, the results might 
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show a much broader initial spread through the 
community in the skilled trades rather than a 
concentration on common labor, equipment and 
materials, but after the first turnover the results 
might become very similar. In all such compara- 
tive studies the factor of turnover might be large- 
ly neglected, but when an attempt is made to de- 
termine the positive values of such an expenditure, 
how can this factor of turnover be omitted from 
our calculations ? 


Let us very briefly, for purposes of illustration, 
consider the direct economic value to Boston of 
the expenditures involved in the construction of 
the South. Boston Housing project. 


Joston must pay its share of the cost to the 
Federal Government of the National PWA hous- 
ing program. The total cost is to be about $100,- 
000,000, fifty-five per cent of which must be self- 
liquidating, the balance being allotted as grants. 
This $45,000,000 balance, then, will come out of 
taxes. Boston's share of this Federal tax appears 
to be about one per cent, on which basis its share 
of the PWA housing grants would be $450,000. 


The cost of construction for the South Boston 
project has been announced as about $5,000,000. 
It is estimated that about 75% will be spent for 
labor at the site, labor and materials in local shops, 
and the various professional and other local ser- 
vices involved. Without attempting a detailed 
anal 


s of this estimate which, however, is be- 
lieved to be reasonably accurate, it would mean 
an initial expenditure of $3,750,000 locally, and 
on the basis of a turnover factor of ten, it would 
mean a total purchasing power in a year of $37,- 


500,000. 


Boston’s share of the whole program, at 
$450,000, would be 1.2% of this one year’s pur- 
chasing power. This would seem to be a more 
intelligible and accurate appraisal of the economic 
value to Boston of this expenditure than merely 
to compare the $450,000 cost to the first ex- 
penditure of $3,750,000. But I do not remember 
having seen this approach to the problem taken 
in any published analyses of this broad question 
that have come to my attention. 


PARKER: HOUSING AND RECOVERY 


CLEARANCE SOLIDS 
FOR RECREATION BUILDINGS 


by GAVIN HADDEN, C.E. 


The design of buildings for recreation—for 
games and sports indoors—is three-dimensional to 
an unusual degree. For any specific room or unit 
of such buildings it is not enough merely to apply 
to the plan a uniform reasonable ceiling height, as 
for many other indoor activities; almost every game 
or sport requires a particular headroom and the 
headroom required is not necessarily uniform over 
the entire floor area. Moreover, these different 
headroom requirements, providing as they do for 
the paths of balls and other implements of play 
sometimes traveling at great speed, providing also 
in many cases for the bodies of the participants 
while moving in unusual paths, may attain con- 
siderable heights above the floor. If the designer 
provides too little headroom the usefulness of the 
unit is destroyed; if he provides too much headroom, 
space is wasted with resulting losses in economy. 

For most of the popular games, whether they are 
played indoors or outdoors, uniform or "standard" 
playing conditions are extremely important. Much 
has been done by widespread international competi- 
tion, in the Olympic Games and in the Davis Cup 
tennis matches, for example, to fix throughout the 
world standard horizontal dimensions for the play- 
ing areas; on the other hand, except incompletely in 
à few cases, nothing has ever been done to fix stand- 
ard vertical dimensions for the headroom over these 
areas. At the present time at any rate, the de- 
termination of the proper headroom in nearly every 
case must be a matter of experience and judgment. 

For many games even the plan dimensions of the 
areas required are not fixed. 
who know the requirements well have reached close 
agreement; in other cases, however, there is no 
unanimity of opinion whatever and the recommend- 


In some cases those 
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ations of the most experienced students and teachers 
of the game may be far apart. Іп these latter cases 
the task of the designer may be difficult indeed. 

The drawings presented herewith are intended to 
represent, in plan, section or elevation, and perspec- 
tive, the space actually required for satisfactory and 
safe participation in the various recreational activ- 
ities designated. Тһе activities represented are in 
general those for which special provision may be 
frequently required. Where standard dimensions 
for any activity have been fixed by rule, regulation, 
or recognized and accepted custom, such standard 
or accepted dimensions have been used; where no 
standards and no accepted customs exist, those di- 
mensions have been used which study and exper- 
ience during fifteen years of practice have dictated 
as being reasonable minima under normal condi- 
tions—where other conflicting conditions do not 
take precedence. This does not mean that designs 
should never be made with either smaller or larger 
clearance solids than those shown; on the contrary, 
the amount of space provided has frequently been 
more or less than that indicated, because of other 
conditions 
guides only : they should be used only with the exer- 
cise of care and sound judgment. 

A study of plans, sections and elevations will show 
clearly the relative total amounts of space required 
for the various activities. Tt should be noted, how- 
ever, that the costs of construction of the various 
facilities cannot be compared directly on the basis 
of their cubage. Roof spans, surfacing materials, 
special equipment, and the like, have so great an 
influence on the cost that such comparisons are prac- 
tically meaningless. 


The drawings must be regarded as 


Whenever, as in the case of most of the “open” 
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TENNIS 


1Соогї Go 
__2 Courts 15 
3 Courts 150 


CROSS SECTION 


PERSPECTIVE 


Cubic spaces required for sport activities may have and 
have had a definite influence on the structural design of 
buildings required іс house them; This diagram indicates 
noh anl, eis glan dimensions for indoor tennis (haf shə 
required cubical areas. 


court games (tennis, badminton, paddle tennis, bas- 
ketball, etc.), a repetition of units without obstruc- 
tion on the floor between them will conserve space, 
such repetitions are indicated by broken lines in the 
drawings. Repetitions can be continued indefinitely. 


TENNIS 


It is interesting to note how the shapes of the 
clearance solids may have and have had a definite 
influence on the structural design of buildings re- 
quired to house them. The readers of this article 
may be familiar with the writer's "trajectory" types 
of buildings for tennis courts, with their unortho- 
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dox roof forms—the direct result of the required 
clearance solid. 


BADMINTON 

Another striking example may be found in bad- 
minton court buildings. The clearance solids for 
two or more badminton courts show, midway be- 
tween adjacent courts, a narrow rectangular space, 
not required for play, extending upward from ten 
feet above the floor. This space indicates a per- 
fect location for trusses supporting the roof, and 
this space has been so used in multiple court 
buildings. 


CLEARANCE SOLIDS FOR RECREATION BUILDINGS 


---ІШшт--- 


` 
` 


PERSPECTIVE 


ICourt 28 
2 Courts 53 
3 Courts 78 


CROSS SECTION 


BADMINTON 
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104 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


TET: 
> 2Gourts НВ 
B Courts 172 


GROSS SECTION 


PERSPECTIVE 


BASKETBALL - 


Clearance solids for basketball are more horizontal than 


for the tennis court building. "The horizontal dimensions 
shown for the basketball courts are not standard, but are 
those recommended by the Joint Basketball Rules Commit- 
tee for men of college age; for schoolboys and for women 
different dimensions are recommended." 


BASKETBALL 


milar locations for roof trusses, or for trusses 


supporting upper floors, are indicated in the clear- 
The horizontal dimen- 
sions shown for the basketball courts are not stand- 
ard, but are those recommended by the Joint Basket- 
ball Rules Committee for men of college age; for 


ance solids for basketball. 


schoolboys and for women, different dimensions are 
recommended. 


SWIMMINC 


The clearance solid of the typical swimming pool 
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room, with its provision for high and low spring- 
board diving, shows clearly and positively what 
space may be used for galleries or balconies, or for 
upper stories of a building. It should be noted that 
for the presentation of this solid an exceptionally 
wide pool is indicated, in order to permit the separa- 
tion of the spaces required for the two dives and 
In the usual 
case, the two springboards would be placed closer 


thus to show them without confusion. 


together (but not less than, say, 8' center to center) 
and their spaces would overlap. 


CLEARANCE SOLIDS FOR RECREATION BUILDINGS 


| SWMMRaORÓQ ИЕ 
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. SIDE ELEVATION 


j 


END ELEVATION 


ICE HOCKEY 


PERSPECTIVE 


Clearance solid for hockey indicates space reasonably re- 
quired for playing the game. Ten feet headroom over any 
part of the playing area may be considered as actually 
necessary. 


HOCKEY 

The clearance solid for hockey includes only the 
space reasonably required for playing the game. 
The rules do not permit the players to raise their 
sticks above the shoulder, and the puck rarely rises 
more than a few feet above the ice during play. 
Therefore, although it is perhaps not likely that a 
rink will ever be built without more than 10 feet 
headroom over any part of it, a greater height than 
this is not actually necessary. For practice, as dis- 
tinguished from formal games, even less than 10 
feet headroom will serve satisfactorily, at least over 
portions of the ice; reliable opinions have held that 
a headroom of only 8-6”, over the side areas of 
the rink for example, would serve satisfactorily for 
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hockey practice, and this lower headroom has been 
used to advantage in designing for spectators in 
some special cases. In addition to the space re- 
quired for play, some outside space is required for 
penalty benches, etc., but this space need not be pro- 
vided at any specific location and is therefore not 
shown in the diagram. 


TABLE TENNIS, BILLIARDS, BOWLING 

For the more restricted activities—table tennis, 
billiards (or pool), and bowling—a headroom of 
only 7’-6” is shown. Facilities for these activities 
may often be located in basements, and a low head- 
room is in no way a handicap for any of them. 


CLEARANCE SOLIDS FOR RECREATION BUILDINGS 


SIDE ELEVATION 
| ue ' ies, 
== =" 
EG 
ысы 
----4 
END ELEVATION PERSPECTIVE 


BILLIARDS 


BOWLING PERSPECTIVE 


SIDE ELEVATION 
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SIDE ELEVATION 
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END ELEVATION 
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PERSPECTIVE 


TABLE TENNIS 


END ELEVATION 
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SIDE ELEVATION 


END ELEVATION 


PERSPECTIVE 


POLE VAULT 


CLEARANCE SOLIDS FOR RECREATION BUILDINGS 


POLE VAULT 


The clearance solid for pole vaulting, or rather 
an earlier similar solid, was used by the writer in 
determining the location of the cross-bracing for a 
tall structure under which it was planned to prac- 
tice this activity. It was intended to place the cross- 
bracing high enough to permit performers to vault 
in safety to the greatest possible height, but since 
the structure was built the world’s record for the 
pole vault has risen from 13’-39/16” (1919) to 
14’-4 3/8” (1932) so that the space provided is 
somewhat less useful than was intended. The solid 
here shown would provide sufficient space for vaults 
of 15-0” and perhaps somewhat higher. 

This, incidentally, brings up some factors which 
must be recognized and given due consideration by 
the designer. He should in some cases consider 
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not only the possibilities of increasing skill on the 
part of the participants, but also the possibilities 
of changes in the games themselves and their rules 
of play. He should also give due regard to the con- 
ditions which may affect the validity of records. 
Records are extremely important to the average 
athletic performer. If at any time he is turning 
in an exceptionally good performance, it is vital to 
him that the conditions affecting his performance 
shall not violate any of the rules governing the 
recognition and acceptance of his record. For ex- 
ample, the length of the swimming pool shown is 
75 feet, so called, the most common length for 
swimming races indoors. There is a recognized 
set of official records for races of different lengths 
and different swimming strokes, all performed in 
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the so-called 75'-0" pool. 


The pool may measure 
somewhat over 75'-0" in length without objection, 
but if it measures the least bit under 75'-0" no 
record in that pool can be officially accepted. There- 
fore it is usually important to specify that the pool 
shall have a finished inside length of, say, 75-07". 

Another consideration which may influence the 
use of the clearance solids and modifications of them 
As St. Paul has 
admonished against the "appearance of evil" so the 
designer must be admonished against the appear- 
ance of danger. In some cases if only just enough 
space is provided for a given activity the performer 
or player will not realize that there is enough and 
the mental hazard will prevent him from making a 


is allowance for mental hazard. 


good performance. This consideration applies par- 
ticularly to activities such as pole vaulting and 
diving. 

If, as frequently happens, a unit is desired which 
can be used alternately for two or more different 
activities, then it is a simple matter to combine the 
clearance solids for those activities and thus deter- 
mine a unit which will serve each one satisfactorily. 

Where provision must be made for spectators, 
the clearance solids attain increased usefulness, as 
they show just what space outside of them can be 
used for spectators and for their seats and support- 
ing structures. Sometimes it is possible to use for 
spectators some of the space inside the clearance 
solid, as for example some of the space near the net 
line in the tennis court solid; in the usual case, how- 


END ELEVATION 


ever, in designing for spectators it is necessary to 
add additional spaces to the solids, not only to ac- 
commodate the spectators and their seats, but also 
to provide for unobstructed sight lines. It may be 
of interest to note here that in considering various 
means of economizing in the addition of such spaces, 
a scheme has been developed (for which patent has 
been applied for) whereby the spectators at certain 
events are furnished with a reflected view by the 
installation of mirrors at suitable points on or near 
the surfaces of the clearance solids. For activities 
requiring a view from above, steeply approaching 
the vertical, as in the case of swimming races or 
squash games, such a reflected view has great ad- 
vantages to compensate for its indirect and reversed 
character. 

Still another possibility is to provide a vertical 
view for spectators while they are lying in recumb- 
ent, or semi-recumbent, attitudes, with their eyes 
close to the curved surfaces of some of the solids. 
For example, it might be possible to provide in this 
way for a considerable number of spectators at a 
squash court, covering with spectators' heads the 
curved clearance surface above the back part of 
the court. Such spectators could be made comfort- 
able reclining on cushions, with suitable supports 
for their heads. 

These considerations form another story, out- 
side the scope of this article, but they indicate that 
all the possibilities of use of these clearance solids 
have not yet been explored. 


PERSPECTIVE 


SIDE ELEVATION 


SQUASH RAQUETS 
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CLEARANCE SOLIDS FOR RECREATION BUILDINGS 


VIEW ALONG BROADWAY, IN THE BUSINESS DISTRICT 


LONGVIEW, 


WASHINGTON 


By 5. HERBERT HARE 


The city of Longview, Washington, was founded 
by the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, 
Missouri, as a center for extensive lumber and mill 
operations on the North Pacific Coast. It is one of 
the few cities which have been completely planned 
in advance of development. The area included, as 
shown in the accompanying general plan, was 
14,000 acres, having seven miles of deep water 
frontage on the Columbia River and five miles of 
shallow water on the Cowlitz River. The city was 
to be in no sense a “Company” or mill town, but a 
general industrial and seaport city, attractive to 
various industrial groups. It was also the particular 
wish of the late R. A. Long, Chairman of the Board 
of the Company, that the city be attractive as a 
place of living for working people, with proper 


recreational and educational facilities and suitable 
protection for those making investments in homes. 
THE SITE 


The location on the Columbia River at the mouth 
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of the Cowlitz was particularly strategic, with ocean 
shipping and adequate fresh water harbor facilities 
at the first point of contact with the transcontinental 
and coastwise rail lines. In addition to the lumber 
activities in the district, there are extensive areas 
of rich agricultural land in the many flat valleys. 

The town site is a fertile valley of triangular 
form, bounded by the Columbia and Cowlitz Rivers 
on the southwest and east respectively, and on the 
north by hills rising to an elevation of about four 
hundred feet within the limits of the site. Mt. Solo, 
an abrupt hill nearly six hundred feet high, rises in 
the westerly end of the valley. 


THE PLAN 


After consolidation of land holdings апа соПес- 
tion of statistical information regarding several 
smaller industrial cities, the planning of Longview 
was started in June 1922. The firm of Hare & Hare, 
of Kansas City, Missouri, was chosen as city plan- 
ners. The late George E. Kessler, of St. Louis, 
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WASHINGTON ` 
* E & HARE - Спа Planners ` 
insas City - Missouri 


| пов E KESSLER - city Planning, | 


GENERAL PLAN OF THE FOURTEEN-THOUSAND-ACRE TOWN SITE, SHOWING RELATION 


TO COLUMBIA AND COWLITZ RIVERS 


served as planning consultant until his death early 
in 1923. Mr. B. L. Lambuth, of Seattle, was as- 
signed to head the real estate operations, and col- 
laborated in the planning from that point of view. 
Mr. J. C. Nichols, developer of the Country Club 
residential district in Kansas City, Missouri, ren- 
dered services as a real estate consultant in site se- 
lection and development. Engineering services were 
furnished by the company’s staff headed by Mr. 
Wesley Vandercook. 

The street plan is a system of major thorough- 
fares for through traffic, and secondary streets 
serving local needs. The major thoroughfares are 
both circumferential and radial, including main lines 
of traffic to the retail center, with by-pass routes 
around, so that traffic is not forced through this 
center. Connections to the various bridges, the port, 
and the highway toward the ocean on the west are 
provided. These thoroughfares are from one hun- 
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dred to one hundred and twenty feet wide. The 
minor streets are mostly arranged in a fairly uni- 
form rectangular pattern on the flat portions of 
the site, and are adjusted to the topography in the 
broken areas. This rectangular pattern, however, 
is adjusted at the point of meeting with the main 
diagonal thoroughfares so as to avoid unnecessary 
acute angle intersections. The local streets range 
from fifty to sixty feet in the residential districts 
to eighty feet in the business district. Paving widths 
vary irom twenty-four feet on minor streets to sixty 
feet on major thoroughfares. 

Twenty-foot alleys were provided in the business 
district and in most of the residential districts. This 
latter provision was based on certain local customs 
as to delivery and storage of slab wood for fuel. 

A systematic planting of street trees was made 
on residential streets and, in a few cases, on main 
business thoroughfares. 


HARE: LONGVIEW, WASHINGTON 


VIEW FROM SOUTHEAST showing Lake Sacajawea Parkway at left with smaller house district in 


lower left corner, Robert A. Long High School in distance at left, and churches, grade school, hos- 
pital and Y. M. C. A. building bordering right side of lake; Jefferson Square in distance at right, 


and better residential district in distance. 


After considerable discussion, a standard lot size 
of fifty by one hundred and twenty feet was adopted, 
this size being considered most adaptable to con- 
version of use in the future. Larger suburban tracts 
were based on multiples of this size, so as to be 
subject to redivision. 


PUBLIC PROPERTIES 


Park areas were provided as a part of the com- 
plete plan. A six-acre tract at the center, called 
Jefferson Square, was established as a setting for 
public and semi-public buildings. The Longview 
Public Library, Monticello Hotel, and Post Office 
have been built adjacent to this park. Other small 
parks, providing neighborhood recreational facili- 
ties, were set aside at intervals. The outstanding 
park feature of the city is the Lake Sacajawea Park- 
way, with its adjacent boulevards. In this area of 
one hundred acres, one and one-half miles in length, 
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an old slough, at one time the bed of the Cowlitz 
River, was transformed into a continuous chain of 
picturesque lakes by pumping about 2,000,000 yards 
of earth for filling in the inner sections of the city. 
The planning of this chain of lakes, to produce a 
naturalistic effect both in the lake forms and in 
the grading of the adjacent land, was an interesting 
problem in landscape design. The land area about 
the lakes provides recreation space, while the water 
area is suitable for boating and canoeing. The land- 
scape development of this area was a gift to the city 
by Mr. Long. 

Land for some lesser parkways was reserved 
along the main drainage ditches, and the greater 
portion of Mt. Solo will probably become a large 
park in the future. Certain of the steeper slopes 
facing the city on the north, and unsuitable for resi- 
dential use, will be assigned to park use to protect 
their natural scenery. 
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VIEW FROM MONTICELLO HOTEL ACROSS JEFFERSON SQUARE TOWARD 


BUSINESS DISTRICT (AFTER). 


School sites were reserved in the city plan. The 
Robert A. Long High School which, together with 
the Public Library, was a gift of Mr. Long, occu- 
pies about thirty acres of land at a central location. 
Three grade schools have been built, with sites of 
five acres or more each. Twenty-six hundred pupils 


VIEW FROM MONTICELLO HOTEL (BEFORE), 


attend these public schools. 

A golf club, with a picturesque nine hole course, 
has been located in the north hills, and a modern 
cemetery has been established on a site at the west- 
erly end of Mt. Solo, with a fine view over the 
Columbia River. 

PRIVATE PROPERTY 

A zoning map was prepared as a part of the city 
plan, even though there was at that time no mu- 
nicipality to enact a zoning ordinance, and no en- 
abling act in the state of Washington authorizing 
the zoning of smaller cities. The allocation of the 
uses of property indicated on that zoning map, to- 
gether with control of private property applicable 
to various portions of the city, were incorporated 
into complete sets of restrictions. Most of these 
restrictions were filed with the various land plats, 
but a few were included in the deeds. These restric- 
that is, they 


tions are of a self-perpetuating type 
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WEST SIDE RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT ACROSS LAKE SACAJAWEA. 


are automatically renewed at intervals unless certain 
steps are taken to discontinue them. Areas are set 
aside for detached single-family houses, for apart- 
ments, for local stores and a central retail district, 
and for light and heavy industry. 

It was of course necessary to start a center of 
with 
space for expansion adjacent to each center. The 


development for each class of use, reserve 
greatest problem was to determine an economic 
balance between the cost of premature conversion of 
uses in the growth of the city, and the carrying 
charges of reserve land around the various centers 
of development. The plan, as developed, provides 
for a population of approximately fifty thousand 
people without conversion of use. 


POPULATION 
Only a portion of the entire planned town site 
has been incorporated, the balance being reserved 


as suburban area. In the fourteen years since the 
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planning started, the population has reached ap- 
proximately thirteen thousand, ten thousand of 
which are in the incorporated section. Approxi- 
mately twenty thousand people, however, have been 
added to the district as a result of the Longview 
development, the adjacent communities across the 


LAKE SACAJAWEA PARKWAY. 
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LIBRARY, FROM JEFFERSON SQUARE 


Cowlitz and Columbia Rivers having benefited to 
The suburban tracts of one to five 
acres are popular as home sites with the workers in 


some extent. 


the mills, and the Federal Government has recently 
developed a subsistence homestead project of one 
hundred and forty acres in this area. 

Besides the mills of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, unequalled in size in the world, and the large 
mills of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, there 
are thirty-four other industrial plants, including 
pulp mills, grain elevator, canning plant, marine oil 
plants, plywood factory, brass foundry and other 
plants employing nearly four thousand men, with an 
annual pay roll of approximately four and one-half 
million dollars. Both the number of men employed 
and the annual pay roll have increased materially 
since 1931. The city is now thirteenth in popula- 
tion in the state of Washington, but twelfth in retail 
sales. There are one hundred and ninety-two stores, 
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occupying seventy-two business buildings. 

The economic depression has probably been as 
acute in the lumber industry as in any other field. 
The city of Longview has suffered along with other 
communities on the north Pacific Coast, most of 
which depend largely upon lumber for their business 
activities. At the present time business is reviving, 
mills are operating, and there is less than three per 
cent vacancy in houses, with a small vacancy in 
business buildings. With the coordinated plan for 
the physical development of the city, an expansion 
in population and business development can follow 
along logical lines under proper control. The gaps 
between various centers of development previously 
started can be filled in, and the whole city should 
gradually become what the original plan contem- 


plated—a complete civic unit, with proper provision 
for living and working attractive to the highest 


type of industrial workers and their families. 
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Photographs by Murray M. Peters 


HOUSE FOR WALTER UHL PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 


H. W. JOHANSON, ARCHITECT 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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Photograph by Murray M. Peters 


HOUSE FOR WALTER UHL PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 
H. W. JOHANSON, The house exterior is of brick veneer and hand-split shingles. 
There is a wide use of knotty pine woodwork in the interior 
ARCHITECT and in the basement, where there is a game room (under 


the living room) and a bar (under the dining room). The 


cost was $13,750, including landscaping. 
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Photograph by Jessie Tarbox Beals 


HOUSE FOR MRS. CHARLES FULLER WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 


R, Fe FULLER, 
ARCHITECT 


The back of the lot overlooks the Indian Hill 
Golf Course; consequently, the main rooms of 


the house are arranged across the back to take 


advantage of the view. 
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HOUSE FOR MRS. C. FULLER 
WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 


R. Е, FULLER, 


ARCHITECT 


Photograbh by Jessie Tarbor Beals 


DETAIL OF ENTRANCE DOOR 


34 


Exterior, common brick painted white; sash and frames white; 
blinds, bottle green. Entrance hall and living room, canvas 
with applied molding, café-au-lait; dining room, white dado, 
white woodwork, wallpaper, vertical stripes and medallions 
on oyster white ground; powder room, green with built-in 
French provincial bed; bedrooms in various colors, walls and 


woodwork being painted to match. 


—— {г ====== 


чег, | 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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HOUSE IN ZURICH, SWITZERLAND DESIGNED BY ALBERT FREY 


Кеч: 


VIEW FROM SOUTHWEST. This view shows the compact form of the house. 


A near cubicle volume gives the greatest amount of inclosed space with 
а given area of walls and floors. The broadside of the house which faces south and the view is a receiver of light by a maximum number of windows 


allowable with the employed masonry construction. The roll-up top shutters are shown projecting out, providing shade and maintaining circulation of 


air and vision. All openings are standardized. This made possible most economical manufacturing of sills and lintels, windows, shutters and shades. 
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HOUSE IN ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


STORAGE 


Photographs by Finsler 


THE ENTRANCE PORCH [above] which provides a well-sheltered 
entrance to the house, is also a pleasant outdoor sitting and playing 
space. Before entering the house one enjoys the sweeping view of 
the city below. The steelpipe framework in the foreground is used 


in cleaning carpets and rugs. 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN. The house is entered by a sheltered porch 
which faces the view and south. Due to the steep slope of the ter- 
rain the porch floor is above ground, while fruit cellar and heater 
room are below it making that half of the house area a basement. 
Since there is no attic in the house, being flat roofed, storage space 
for trunks, garden furniture, bicycle and baby carriage is provided on 
this floor, conveniently located for easy access from the outside. A 
work bench is placed under the window of the heater room. The 
boiler is for a hot-water heating system. A swing for the children is 


suspended from the ceiling of the open-air porch. 
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THE LIVING ROOM (above) showing the stair which leads up from 
the hall and continues to the dining room on the floor above. It is 
part of the room, fitting into the layout and creating new perspectives 


of the room by the changing eye-height of the person on the stair. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN. The stair which comes up from the hall on the 
ground floor opens directly into the living room. The space of a sepa- 
rate staircase is saved or partly given to the living room. Bedrooms 
and bath are directly accessible from the head of the stair. Living 
room windows face south. The boy's and girls bedrooms may be 
combined into one large room for playing, by opening of the double 
doors between the two rooms. Adequate storage space for clothes, 


linen and books is built-in and distributed for each room as needed. 
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BEDROOM 


LIVING ROOM 
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DESIGNED BY ALBERT FREY 
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Photoaraphs by Finsler 


HOUSE IN ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


KITCHEN. Since the kitchen is also used as a breakfast room it is 


ample in size. Cabinets are at most convenient heights and there are 


no horizontal surfaces above eye-level where control of dust collection 


would be difficult. Because the kitchen is the workshop of the house- 


wife for а good part of the day a pleasant outlook from at least one 


window has been thought a good feature. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN. Straight up from the living room leads the 
APARTMENT open stair into the dining room. Because of the restricted building 


area these rooms are arranged above each other instead of side by 


side. Through the open stairwell, close connection of the two floors 


уа 


DINING ROOM 


Q—Q 
< 


is maintained and interesting perspectives are created by the intro- 


duction of the third dimension, the vertical relation. The kitchen on 


this floor has the advantage of being separated from living and bed- 


rooms and as it is above them, odors from cooking will not travel 


through the rooms but escape to the roof. A small apartment for a 


relative of the owner was part of the requirements. Its location on this 


floor afforded better separation from the rest of the house. 
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DESIGNED BY ALBERT FREY 


THE ROOF TERRACE. The sitting space here enjoys full privacy, light, 


air, sun or shadow as may be desired, and a magnificent view. 


O 


LAUNDRY 


ROOF TERRACE PLAN. The flat roof is almost entirely given over to 
а terrace for outdoor living, sun-bathing and playing, One flight of 


stairs from the kitchen, it is ideal for outdoor eating. Flowers and 


shrubs grow well in the abundant light and air. The terrace gives 


privacy from neighbors and from street noises. The laundry has been 


located on this floor because the ordinary place for this room, the 


basement, was too low for drainage to the street sewer. Clothes dry- 


ing is done on part of the terrace, convenient and clean. 
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HOUSE IN ZURICH, 


SWITZERLAND 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
(1!) 


(12) 
(13) 


(14) 


(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 


(19) 
(20) 
(21) 


DESIGNED BY ALBERT FREY 


DETAIL SECTION, VERTICAL, THROUGH FLOOR, WALL, WINDOW AND ROOF TERRACE 


Parapet cover of synthetic stone. 

Cement stucco. 

Cement tile wall, 6-inch. 

Cement terrace floor slabs, 3 to 4 feet square, 1/; 
inches thick. 

у» inch sand to allow for difference of expansion and 
drainage of rain water. 

Built-up roofing, 3-ply felt and asphalt. 

l-inch cork insulation applied with hot asphalt. 

3 to &-inch cinder concrete for insulation and to pro- 
vide pitch towards interior drain pipe. 

Reinforced concrete floor with hollow tiles dividing 
concrete into rib and slab. 

Plastered ceiling. 

Precast concrete lintel, 2 pieces with airspace to re- 
duce transmission of heat or cold. 

Shade. 

Roll-up shutter made of wood lath with spring steel 
bands. 1/5” spaces between lath give circulation of air. 
Channel rails at sides for shutter. May be put out like 
awning. 

Double-glazed in-opening casements, wood. 

Synthetic stone sill. 

12-inch hollow tile wall, terra cotta blocks. 

Thin steel tubing radiator, for hot-water circulation. 
Quick heat conductance, light weight, crackproof to 
freezing. 

Linoleum flooring. 

Mastic floor insulation. 


Reinforced concrete floor with hollow terra cota tile 
blocks. 


PART OF THE ROOF TERRACE is used 


are of stainless steel. 


for drying laundry. The wires 


LIVING RM. 


CROSS SECTION showing how the different 
rooms are connected by the stairway. The line 
Shave from around do EO E HR pss 
sible, The stair openings favor air movement be: 
tween floors, helping uniform heating in winter 
used for hanging and quick cooling in summer by opening of ter- 


race doors allowing the rising warm air to escape. 
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OFFICE OF SCHOEPPL AND SOUTHWELL, ARCHITECTS 


Building: reinforced concrete and cement block walls on concrete 
piling; steel sash, Detroit Steel Products Co.; Ludowici white inter- 
locking tile roof; plaster throughout, hard white finish, Certain-Teed 
Products Corp. 


FIRST FLOOR 

ENTRY AND SECRETARY'S OFFICE: quarry tile floor; wood cornice; 
Salle and. ceiling painted bons whiter woodwork glazed ditty. white. 
OFFICE NO. |: asphalt tile floor; wood cornice; walls and ceiling 
painted bone white; woodwork black; floor black, red and white. 
OFFICE NO. 2: brown linoleum floor; brown wainscot; white walls 
and ceiling; wood cornice; shelves and woodwork trimmed in red. 


OFFICE NO. 3: green asphalt tile floor; green wainscot and trim; 
White: walls and eàllíng: 


SECOND FLOOR 


STORAGE FILE ROOM: asphalt tile floor. J-M Flexboard wainscot, 
white walls and ceiling. 


DRAFTING ROOM: green asphalt tile floor, green wainscot and trim, 
white walls and ceiling. 

Benjamin Moore & Co. paints used throughout. Venetian blinds at all 
windows, Indirect light in ‘alll resmi 
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MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


SCHOEPPL & SOUTHWELL, 
ARCHITECTS 


Photographs by Gottscho 
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OFFICE OF SCHOEPPL AND SOUTHWELL, ARCHITECTS MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


SGHOEPPL Ж SOUTHWELL: 
ARCHITECTS 
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PLANS FOR A CONTEMPORARY MUSEUM, NEW YORK CITY 
HOWE A М D ЗЕК САСТ bao Rh € HT EG T S 


SCHEME 4 -H FRONT VIEW 


small squares indi- 
cate glass surface 
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A PROPOSED 
MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART FOR NEW YORK CITY 


by HOWE AND LESCAZE, ARCHITECTS 


On June 2, 1930, the architects prepared drawings for a Museum of Contempo- 
rary Art with a proposed location in New York City. Previous to this the archi- 
tects, at the request of the Building Committee of a local museum, had prepared 
three preliminary schemes. 
Each of the preliminary schemes offered a different solution of the lighting problem: 
SCHEME 1 provided continuous topside lighting through ribbon windows; 
SCHEME 2 through a facade entirely of glass ; 
SCHEME 3 through skylights located at the setback of each floor. 


In each of these three schemes there were only two possible sources of light: from 
the front, facing the street; and from the rear, facing the court. Further studies 
by the architects led to the development of Schemes 4, 5 and 6, shown on the accom- 
panying pages. 
SCHEME 4 combines topside lighting with skylighting. Each gallery obtains 
light from every direction—north, south, east, and west—as well 
as through a skylight ; 


SCHEME 5 is, in some measure, a variation of Scheme 4; 


SCHEME 6 develops some features of Scheme 2 and offers a novel solution 
of the traffic problem: visitors would be taken up to the uppermost 
floor and would go down through the galleries by means of a 
quarter of a flight of stairs at every exhibition rcom. 
The vital factors, in the order in which they should be considered in designing a 
museum, are: 
1 LIGHT 
Correct supply of both natural and artificial light, and the control of their intensity and 
direction. 
2 DISPLAY AREAS 
Adequate wall and floor space, properly arranged for the intelligent display of diversified exhi- 
bitions. 
3 VENTILATION 
Constant maintenance of the temperature and humidity necessary for the safekeeping of 
paintings, notwithstanding varying outside conditions. 
4 TRAFFIC 


Concentrated means of vertical circulation, and simplified method of circulation on each floor. 


5 STORAGE 


Storage and facilities for receiving, shipping, and repairs. 


LICHT Above each gallery is a light-mixing chamber with sides and top 
of structural glass. Its base is the continuous diffusing sash con- 
stituting the ceiling of a gallery. A model of such a gallery with 
light-mixing chamber was built, one-quarter of its actual size, at 
the request of the architects and, under their supervision, by the 
Structural Glass Corporation. The purpose was to determine the 
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PLANS FOR A CONTEMPORARY MUSEUM, NEW YORK CITY 
HOWE AND L E бб A Z E; ARCHITECT'S 


Банин 


SCHEME 4 | HIT SIDE VIEW 


section through first 
and second floors 
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efficiency of the chamber. The tests by a photometer (a meter 

for gauging the intensity of illumination) established that: 

a) The intensity varied from thirteen to eighteen foot-candles or 
lumens per square foot. In consultation with the architects a 
lighting expert stated that experiments had shown fifteen foot- 
candles to be the ideal illumination for paintings. 


b) The light is strongest on the wall space between a line drawn 
at four feet, and another at eight feet from the floor, in other 
words, within the picture hanging space. 


c) The intensity in the present premises of the museum is from 
five to nine foot-candles. 


The detailed report of these tests is in the files of the architects. 
For the regulation of the light, the chamber is equipped with light- 
controlling blades and reflectors. A photo-electric cell automatically 
controls the gradual closing of the blades as daylight increases. 
It also controls their opening as daylight decreases, and finally 
turns on the electric light in the reflectors as darkness approaches. 
The light chamber is easily cleaned from an outside balcony that 
encircles it, and is of sufficient height to permit of easy access 
for workmen. 

The outlook from the glass-inclosed staircase, and the street view 
from the broad window in the lobby of each floor relieve possible 
museum fatigue. 


DISPLAY AREAS The total length of unencumbered wall available for hanging pic- 
tures in 


each east-west gallery is 136 linear feet ; 

each north-south gallery 212 linear feet. 

The total clear floor area in 

each east-west gallery is 1,344 square feet; 

each north-south gallery 1,936 square feet. 
VENTILATION The light-mixing chamber also contains heating pipes as well as 


ducts for humidifying and ventilating which, through grilles, con- 
trol the atmosphere of each gallery. 


TRAFFIC An information booth is placed on the entrance floor. Three pas- 
senger elevators and a glass-inclosed staircase lead to the galleries 
above; in rush hours a fourth elevator, otherwise for freight, may 
be used for passenger service. The arrangement of the galleries 
eliminates traffic confusion even on a crowded day. Each gallery 
is a unit in itself with its entrance and exit leading only to the 
elevators and staircase, not into any other room. Thus there is 
no cross traffic and, while in one gallery, there are no glimpses 
of more pictures in adjoining galleries to distract the attention. 


MATERIALS The facing of the exterior walls is a smooth and refracting sur- 
face such as marble or white glazed brick ; the finish of the interior 
walls is a smooth plaster painted a flat and rather dark color. 


DESCRIPTION OF SCHEME 4 

The building is composed of an arrangement of horizontal blocks placed above one 
another and at right angles to each other. There are nine of these blocks, five short 
ones extending east to west, and four long ones extending north to south. Each 
constitutes an exhibition gallery. All of them abut a tall narrow tower which con- 
tains the elevators, glass-inclosed main staircase, and the fire stairs. Besides these 
nine gallery-blocks, the building contains two basements, a main floor with audi- 
torium, and a roof restaurant with open terrace. 


SUB-BASEMENT: heating plant, ventilating and humidifying units, electric switch- 
boards and transformers 
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BASEMENT: 


rooms for receiving, repairs, storage, registration, examination, 
photography 
vault for valuables, men's and women's rest rooms 


FIRST FLOOR: 


main entrance—hall, auditorium, stairs, elevator lobby, general 
offices, freight entrance, open court 


MEZZANINE: 

FLOORS 2, 4, 6, 8, 10: 
FLOORS: 3, В, 7, 9; 
PENTHOUSE: 


private offices, board-library room 
east-west galleries 

north-south galleries 

restaurant and open terrace 


Light is of such paramount importance in a museum that it has dictated the block 
form of Scheme 4. In order to obtain direct and satisfactory lighting for each 
gallery, some potential building space has been given over to providing an efficient 
distribution of light. The following figures indicate that Scheme 4 saves approxi- 
mately $28,018 by converting 37,358 potential cubic feet into a source of direct 
daylight lighting for each gallery. 

A comparison of Scheme 4 with revised Scheme 1, which would contain the maxi- 
mum cube permitted by law, shows: 


SCHEME 1 SCHEME 4 
Height from floor to floor 14 feet 23 feet 
Number of floors 10 10 and penthouse 
Total height above curb 141 feet *226 feet 
Total cube (including two basements) 816,240 cu. ft. 778,882 cu. ft. 
Total cost estimated at 75c a cubic foot $612,180 $585,000 


*Scheme 4 encroaches somewhat on the existing building code, but the architects feel that, because of the open 
block arrangement, the adjoining buildings and streets gain so much extra light and air that the Trustees can 
easily obtain the necessary permits from the Building Department. 


If two building periods are to be considered for the erection of the museum, the 
architects recommend that the first one include the first five floors. This would give. 
beside the two basements, the entrance floor with its auditorium and offices, and four 
floors of exhibition galleries. 


EXISTING GALLERIES 
HECKSCHER BUILDING 


IST BUILDING PERIOD COMPLETED BUILDING 
SCHEME 4 SCHEME 4 


LIGHT Artificial Daylight and Artificial ^ Daylight and Artificial 


Total floor area 4,235 square feet 28,100 square feet 43,000 square feet 
Galleries net floor area 2,800 " i 6,560  " i 14,460 » 
Offices, etc. 360 i E 2,500 i: " 2,500 


Storage, etc. 150 É i 3,500 E ii 3,500 Е 
Wall length for pictures 390 linear feet 696 linear feet 1,528 linear feet 
Same with subdivisions 1096  " ы 2,416 in 


Restaurant 1,100 square feet 1,100 square feet 
Cost of land and 

building $567,500 $887,500 
Rent or 6%, interest 

on cost $ 34,050 $ 53,250 


KEY TO NUMERALS ON PLANS OPPOSIT 


| Exhibition Space 10 Ladies Rooms 19 Board Room, Libra 
2 Entrance Hall 1| Checkroom 20 Examination Room 
3 Passenger Elevator 12 Information 2! Receiving Room 
4 Freight Elevator 13 Auditorium 22 Registration Room 
5 Glass Ceiling 14 Freight Entrance 23 Storage Room 

& Restaurant 15 Telephone Booths 24 Photography Room 
7 Terrace 16 General Office 25 Vault 

8 Kitchen 17 Hall 26 Boiler Room 

9 Men's Rooms 18 Directors 27 Switchboards 
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SCHEME 5 


staggered light chambers give 
daylight to the galleries 
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1 EXHIBITION SPACE 

2 ENTRANCE HALL 

3 PASSENGER ELEVATOR 
4 FREIGHT ELEVATOR 

5 CHECK ROOM 

8 FREIGHT ENTRANCE 

7 TELEPHONE BOOTHS 
8 МЕМ5 ROOMS 

9 LADIES ROOMS 

10 AUDITORIUM 

11 INFORMATION 

12 GENERAL OFFICE 

13 HALL 

14 ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
15 DIRECTOR 

16 BOARDROOM, LIBRARY 
17 KITCHEN 

18 RESTAURANT 

19 TERRACE 

30 RECEIVING ROOM 

21 REGISTRATION ROOM 
22 STORAGE ROOM 

93 VAULT 

24 PHOTOGRAPHY ROOM 
25 SWITCHBOARDS 

26 BOILER ROOM 
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MAIN LOUNGE LOOKING TOWARDS LOBBY 


ATLANTIS HOTEL MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


MURRAY DIXON, 
ARCHITECT 
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REFUSE INCINERATOR 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 


EDWARD A. RAMSEY, 


ARCHITECT 


Cross section of plant showing relation 
between refuse deposited by truck (lower 


left) to ash removed by truck (lower right). 
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Refuse, brought by truck to the tipping platform (2) is 
dumped into the pit. Traveling cranes pick it up and dump 
it through hoppers (3) into the furnace chamber. The ash 3 


is then dropped into trucks on the basement level (1) where 


it is hauled out. 
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NOTES ON 


by DRIX DURYEA 


of Drix Duryea, Inc. 


Murals by photography have 
become invaluable for the re- 
production of any subject, 
photographic or otherwise, to 
form a design to the required 
scale at nominal cost. They 
are appreciated by architects 
because the room does not have 
to be designed or changed to 
fit them; the murals themselves 
can be adapted to rooms of any 
size or character and can be 
designed to preserve and bring 
out the best architectural fea- 
tures of the room. 

Because of the unlimited 
sources from which subject 
material can be had for murals 
by photography, a great variety 
of treatment is possible. The 
murals may be in any mono- 
tone color desired or may be 
hand colored іп transparent 
oils to harmonize with the 
existing color scheme of the 
room. 

In period rooms murals by 
photography have an import- 
ant place. The architect may 
have seen plates in books in 
museums and libraries that are 


exactly the designs necessary 


Two of a series of twelve Photo-Montages, 
"Cosmopolitan New York," used as part of 
a modern decorative scheme for a bridge 


club. 
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Phetographs by Drix Duryea 


Residence of Robert Sanderson, Darien, Connecticut. Mural in color from 


Bermuda taken by the owner. 


to make the wall treatment as authentic as the other 
appointments, and it is of value to know that these 
plates may be reproduced in proper scale and color. 

Heretofore, wall designs have been confined to a 
certain radius of technique and form of execution, 
due to physical and mechanical limitations imposed 
upon the artist in large-scale delineation for wall 
decoration. Many of the more delicate and subtle 
techniques have been impracticable in a mural. 
Murals by photography have made possible the 
transition of any form of technique into mural scale 
and open a limitless field for the application of suit- 
able designs for the decorator. 

Murals by photography are not confined to photo- 
graphic subjects. The architect may choose any 
form of illustration to carry out the desired com- 
position. Old prints and maps, etchings, woodcuts, 
Persian miniatures, illustrations from magazines of 
the “Gay Nineties” 
original drawings done in small scale are sources 
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and old fashion plates and 


Photographs by Drix Duryea 


snapshots of 


from which excellent material may be obtained. A 
scenic mural may be composed from old prints of 
historic and traditional significance to the client and 
thereby a mural is created, the theme of which is 
both decorative and applicable. 

Such sporting series as “А Trip to Brighton” and 
“The Quorn Hunt” have been used to form the 
Old shooting 
and golfing prints make interesting and striking 
Photographs of 


decoration in the sportsman’s home. 


panels for game rooms and bars. 
sail fishing, yacht racing and aviation have brought 
life and action into the home of the outdoor 
enthusiast. 

Classical groups on Wedgewood plates or plaques 
have been effectively embodied in a screen design. 
Rendered drawings and etchings have been repro- 
duced and finished in soft monotones to coincide 
with the color scheme of the room, City apartment 
rooms with dull walls have been brightened up by 


the installation of a dummy casement window with 
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Screen from black and white pencil drawing by Major Felten. 
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"Blossom Room," Huyler's Restaurant, Chicago. Subjects are from photographs of cherry 


Photograph by Drix Duryea 


blossoms in Washington, D. C. Murals are done in black and white with a tint to each 


blossom. 


a photo-mural background showing a landscape or 
any other subject that gives depth or light. 

The confining walls of penthouse gardens and 
terraces have been decorated with photo-mural 
vistas. 


ibjects that give a sense of depth, such as air- 
plane views or skylines and country scenes, can 
relieve the confined feeling of the small room. 

Some very interesting murals have been created 
in montage form. We take a group of photographs 
and compose a design from them, preserving the 
proper balance of black and white as well as the 
value of the story that the miscellaneous subjects 
tell. Industrial concerns have made use of this 
form of design although some very interesting 
montages have been made for installation in game 
rooms of private houses. 

Photo-mural paper is made in strips 40 and 50 
inches wide and up to any required length. The 
best surface for a permanent installation is a good 
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plaster wall. The method is first to size the wall 
and mount muslin where the mural is to go. When 
the muslin has had sufficient time to dry, the mural 
is mounted on the muslin and the joints are over- 
lapped, but before they are applied the edges of the 
strips are carefully sanded down so that the over- 
lapping represents a single thickness of paper. The 
final step is to apply a coat of flat varnish, which not 
only protects the surface but makes it possible to 
clean it from time to time. 

If the murals are to be rendered in color, a coat 
of special gelatin is applied to the surface of the 
mural and a transparent medium is then applied 
which makes the surface ready for color. Trans- 
parent oils are used for the color rendering and are 
applied by hand. 

Panels, small murals and overmantels can be 
mounted on a suitable composition board, finished 
and shipped from the studio ready for installation, 
In some cases murals of small area are mounted on 
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Mural in Aetna Life Insurance Company Building, Hartford, Connecticut. James Gamble Rogers, Inc., Architects. 
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Photograph by Drix Duryea 


A display for the NBC control room showing the field broadcasting of a football game, Rose Bowl, Pasadena, California. 


muslin backing, rolled up and delivered ready for 
hanging as a single unit. These two methods allow 
the coloring to be done in the studio. 

In the case of treating acoustic installations, we 
have been most successful. Our murals installed in 
the rotunda of the National Broadcasting Studios in 
Rockefeller Center presented a particular problem. 
In this case it was essential to preserve the acoustic 
qualities of the room, The murals were completely to 
cover the rotunda wall, 180 running feet making the 
circumference. This wall was built of Transite tile 
and canton flannel was mounted directly on the tile; 
the mural was then mounted on the canton flannel. 
This gave a sound-absorbing base to the face of the 
acoustic tiles and proved a very satisfactory method 
of installation. 

The following is a résumé of the advantage of our 
method of doing photo murals: The usual method 
of making photo murals is that of simple commer- 
cial enlarging and the apparatus in general use 
limits the size of the print and does not permit any 
flexibility in the transition of the subject as regards 
monotone values and accuracy in the matching and 
scale of each strip. The joining of these more or 
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less unrelated small sections precludes unity of tonal 
values. The usual procedure in copying the subject 
for the mural is to photograph sections of the 
original subject and enlarge them, the mural being 
made from any number of negatives which neces- 
sarily vary in time of exposure, angles, and so forth. 
Our method consists of working from a single nega- 
tive which completes the transition directly from the 
original. The result is one picture and therefore 
the whole is an organized unit. Our apparatus used 
in making the single negative from which the photo 
mural is made and for making the mural itself has 
been specially developed and designed for this pur 
pose and is based on a system of lighting which 
allows for wide flexibility in the control of the three 
essential factors in making murals by photography: 
intensity (degree of brilliance), quality ( range of 


monotone scale), and the balance and relation, both 
in depth of tone and scale of each strip that goes to 
make up the mural as a whole. 

Through our specially-built equipment we are able 
to project to large areas without distortion and we 
are able to preserve the full quality of the negative 
and subject to the extreme dimension. 
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2-STORY MOBILE HOUSE BY CORWIN WILLSON 


JULY 1936 


LAFFERTY SYSTEM—STEEL AND CONCRETE WALLS 


2 HACO SYSTEM—CONCRETE UNITS ON STEEL 


MILLER UNITS—PRECAST PANELS OF CONCRETE 
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KLETZIN SYSTEM—INSULATED STEEL PANELS 


NATIONAL HOUSES, ІМС. BEGINS PRODUCTION 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY—WOOD PANELS 


NEWS OF NEW MATERIALS, NEW PRODUCTS, AND NEW EQUIPMENT 


TECHNICAL NEWS AND RESEARCH 


STRUCTURAL 
MOBILITY 


first floor plan 


front 


1 VENT. WITH 
WIND SCOOP L 


Essentially an automobile trailer in prin- 
ciple, this mobile house by Corwin Willson 
supplies practically all the customary 
facilities of the average house. Space 
above the dining table, otherwise un- 
needed, is utilized to gain headroom in 


the dressing room on the second floor. 


model showing porch transverse section (Patents applied for.) 
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TWO-STORY MOBILE HOUSE 


This mobile house, designed by Corwin 
Willson of Flint, Mich., is capable of 100% 
prefabrication in the factory with delivery 
over the highway, completely furnished and 
ready for occupancy. Its calculated weight 
is approximately 3,500 pounds. 


The unit shown in the accompanying 
drawings measures 25’ long, 7’ wide at 
wheelbase, and 8' wide at bulge of sides. 
A height of 11'-9" from ground to root 
permits it to go under a 12” bridge clear- 
ance. eadroom is 6'-4" on first floor, 6’ 
in dressing room on second floor. 

The house rides on a dolly of four in- 
dividually sprung wheels. This dolly is 
easily detached and can be replaced by 
steel posts if the house is to be stood in 
one place for a considerable length of 
time. A porch, consisting of floor panels, 
roof awning and side netting, is carried 
inside the house in transit. Extra rooms, 
in the form of interlocking sectional 
panels, may be added to either side if 
the house remains on the same location 
during a season. 


Construction: А hardwood-and-steel 
chassis with 114” insulation in floors sup- 
ports curvilinear walls and roof by means 
of metal or laminar steam-bentwood ribs 
running from sill over roof to opposite 
sill. Second floor is partly suspended 
from ribs. Exterior is plywood with a 
bonded wrinkle facing (the designer's 
own product) capable of expansion and 
construction. 

(A lightweight plastic material is also 
being developed by the designer which 
will permit the house to be molded in six 
large sections and weatherfaced with a 
glass-fiber textile; these sections could 
be nested for shipment to places where 
the parts may then be quickly assembled. 
A full stressed skin construction is like- 
wise being experimented with.) 

Every surface is a simple curve al- 
lowing use of flat stock bent to the ribs. 
This permits expansion and contraction 
without harm to the structure. Convex- 
curved front and rear ends intersect 
convex-curved sides at right angles, 
which makes unnecessary the use of com- 
pound curvilinear die-bent pieces. 

Where plywood is used on exterior the 
walls have a double air space, the outer 
having an air circulation to carry away 
condensation moisture and the inner be- 
ing filled with insulation. Interior sur- 
faces are then either plywood or a special 
fabric-reinforced paper. 

Road clearance of the wheel suspension 
unit is easily adjustable from 8" to 16". 
At rest, the spring action is locked out by 
a device operated by push buttons. 
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First floor design features: Annotations 

refer to numbers on accompanying plans. 

1. Entrance door. 

2. First floor is divided into a main 
cabin, 8’ x 17-6”; a galley, 4 x 8; а 
bath, toilet and laundry, 2-6” x 8’. 

3. Built-in seat, or bed. 4. Sliding shelf. 

5. Space for books, radio, and so on. 

6,7. Smoking and magazine stands, 
cabinets, desks. The windows slide 
on a weather-strip tracking. 

8,9. Easy chairs of tubular lightweight 
alloy with sponge rubber cushions. 

10. Wrap closet. (A door may be placed 
here for entrance into a sectional ad- 
dition.) 

11. Dresser and cupboards. 

12. Drop-leaf dining table at which as 
many as seven may eat at one time. 
Floor in dressing room above gives 
full head height over the dining table 
area only. When the family is seated 
around the table the tallest may look 
across with vision unimpeded by this 
dropped ceiling. 

13-19. Bentwood dining chairs. 

20 (dotted lines). Engine may be in- 
stalled here if it is desired to have 
the house self-propelled. This space 
may also be used for a small engine 
for generating power and pumping 
water, or it may be used for a locker. 

21. Dresser. 22. Sink. 

23. Ice or mechanical refrigerator. 

24. Three-burner cooking stove with 
constant level valves. 25. Oven. 

26. Burner to heat oven. By manipula- 

tion of dampers, heat from this burn- 

er may be sent about the oven or de- 
flected through— 

U-tube, into cabinet having— 

28. Hot-air grill. This is in the upper 
horizontal face of the cabinet. Air 
enters through a grill near the floor 
and is heated by the U-tube. Circu- 
lation is increased by a small elec- 
tric fan on very cold days. 

29. Hot-water storage tank, through 
which smoke and heat pass from 
U-tube and oven to the roof. 

30. Toilet, entered by a door from galley. 

31. Tank, into which waste water from 
galley sink passes by gravity. 

32. Pump or valve to flush toilet with 
waste water. 33. Lavatory. 

34. Electric washer. 35. Wringer. 

36. Twin laundry trays. 

37. A 5” alloy sheet metal tub with 
shower head. Bath, separate from 
toilet, is also entered by a door 
from galley. Foot-end of tub extends 
unde- washing machine which has 
motor mounted on side or above. Top 
fits over the laundry trays, making 
them usable as a dresser; above are 
built-in cupboards. 


FIVE ROOMS, BATH, LAUNDRY AND PORCH 


Second floor design features: One goes 
up the steps (a, b, с, d, е) of the ship’s 
ladder with hand rail, near the entrance, 
to a level (f) where there is full head- 
room. This room may be used as a 
lounge. The drawings show its use as a 
dressing room. The two sleeping cabins 
have 47-4” headroom, sufficient for get- 
ting into and out of beds. They are two 
steps (g and h) above the floor of the 
dressing room, 
38. Dresser. 39, 40. Closets. 
41,42. Beds 42” wide, each large enough 
for two persons, if necessary. 
43. Tank for fuel oil, filled from outside. 
44,45. Space for child’s bed and chest 
of drawers, made of boxboard, or for 


large bed. 
46, Lavatory. 47. Smokestack. 
48. Bed. 


49 (dotted). Cupboard under bed, open- 
ing into the kitchen. 

50. Bed. 

51. Compressed air storage tank. 

Space for pump for air and water. 

Water storage tank which feeds by 

gravity or pressure. 

54-56. Rooi ventilators. From 54, emer- 
gency exit from second story may be 
made easily by sliding down the back 
of the house. 


83. 


Ventilation: Although the portholes are 
also designed to slide open, it is probably 
preferable to keep all windows closed and 
to control the ventilation summer and 
winter by means of floor and roof ven- 
tilators. Floor ventilators may be built 
with adjustable air-scoops which will de- 
flect upward the cool air from beneath 
the structure. The hot air inside flows 
out through the roof ventilators. 


Utilities: A mixture of water and com- 
pressed air, chiefly the latter, is used for 
washing dishes, bathing, and the like. 
Less than a pint of flush-water is required 
by the toilet. All fixtures in the house 
are connected to a utilities coupling, the 
designer's own invention. Five utility 
services—electricity, water, telephone, 
gas, sewage disposal—are quickly and 
easily made available through this 
coupling. 


Economic mobility: As Corwin Willson 
points out in an unpublished manuscript 
of his book, “Living on Wheels,” condi- 
tions of industrial employment һауе 
brought about a seasonal migration of 
large numbers of people. Consequently, 
the problem of shelter comes to include 
adaptation to an increasing degree of 
enforced mobility. The mobile house, he 
believes, makes home ownership possible 
without incurring a loss in economic free- 
dom. 
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1920-22 


Back in 1922 completely prefabricated concrete 
structures—measuring 12-6 by 28'-6'' in plan and 
including floor and roof as well as walls—were pro- 
duced from designs by Robert C. Lafferty, architect. 
The photograph shows a strength test of 31,000 pounds 
on one of these early prefabricated house units. 


This dwelling was erected under the New York City 
Building Code in 1922. It consists of two structural 
units of the kind shown in the strength test photo- 
graph. The units were manufactured complete in the 
plant and transported more than 30 miles to the site. 


Another pioneer scheme by Robert C. Lafferty con- 
sisted of separate precast slabs for walls and floors 
erected in place on the site. Fourteen years ago 
adequate mobile cranes were not available, and a 
gallows frame with chain blocks had to be erected 
for the placing of the 3-ton slabs. Such slabs can 
now be easily placed with the new 8-ton automobile 
cranes. Where in 1922 it took 4 days to assemble 
а house, only 4 hours would now be required. 
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2-story 5-unit house 
Robert C. Lafferty and Jack G. Stewart, architects 
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2-family 3-unit house 
Robert C. Lafferty and Alan Wood Fraser, architects 
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two-story set-back assembly 
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NEW DESIGNS 


As long ago as 1920 designs were made by 
Robert C. Lafferty, architect, for the pre- 
fabrication of unit dwellings. A plant was 
set up and large concrete panels were manti- 
factured. Complete dwelling units were as- 
sembled in the shop and transported as single 
pieces to the site, where they were placed on 
foundations. Seven houses representing this 
pioneer effort of prefabrication were erected, 
some in New York City. 


During the last 12 years Mr. Lafferty, who 
has practiced architecture since 1899, has 
devoted his time largely to the development 
of an airway rail transport system of which 
he is also the originator. Recently, he has 
renewed his studies of prefabrication and 
has devised numerous improvements, on 
which he has applied for patents. Essen- 
tially a new structural system has been de- 
veloped. now under way for 
quantity production of houses utilising this 
construction within the near future, 


Plans are 


Original prefabrication (1922): The 
early structural system consisted of a 
light reinforced wood frame to which 
concrete was cast over removable cores. 
The wall thus had an outside surface 54” 
thick and an inner surface 34” thick, with 
а weather-tight 314” air space in between. 
The slabs measured 12'-6" x 28'-6". There 
were difficulties in making these concrete 
slabs and also in joining them to each 
other, but recent inspection of several 
dwellings after fourteen years of use 
shows that they may be confidently ex- 
pected to last for many years to come. 
The heat transmission coefficient of the 
walls and roof of this early construction 
is approximately 0.497. New standards 
of efficiency stress the desirability of 
smaller heat loss and the use of less wood 
in connection with the concrete. 


New fabrication: Steel is substituted for 
wood in the assembly, and the outer and 
inner concrete wall surfaces are cast and 
cured at different times. An interval of 
several hours between castings permits 
electric wiring, insulation, window units, 
and the like, to be placed conveniently. 
Slabs for floors, walls, and roofs are made 
to fit a standard unit floor area measur- 
ing 12' x 28, In fabricating the slabs 
the first step is the preparation of a rust- 
proofed steel grid, consisting of an elec- 
trically welded 3” steel I-beam frame with 
3” steel joists 16" o.c. Wire reinforcing 
is then attached to the grid and the as- 
sembly is placed on a 5%” casting of dense 
vibrated concrete which has been spread 
upon a large palette in the shop. This ex- 
terior casting is then cured. The next 
step is the placing of electric wiring and 
insulation between the joists and the at- 
tachment of reinforcing for the interior 
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BY A PIONEER PREFABRICATOR 


finish. The whole assembly is then in- 
verted and placed on a 3$" spread of 
concrete or plaster prepared in the same 
way as the exterior casting. 

In addition to permanence the slabs 
offer waterproofness, fireproofness, and 
protection against vermin and termites. 
The insulated structural unit, with 
double windows, has a heat transmission 
coefficient of approximately 0.09 and re- 
quires only 23,000 B.t.u. an hour in zero 
weather. 


Structural assembly: The exposed steel 
frames at the ends of the concrete slab 
units permit slab connections to be made 
in a steel to steel assembly with depend- 
able speed and certainty. There are no 
joints except those at the corners. A spe- 
cial cast concrete detail carries the ex- 
terior concrete finish around corners. Its 
design permits corner downspouts to be 
recessed within the building line; roof 
gutters are set back similarly, as shown 
in the accompanying detail drawing. 


Plan combinations: Numerous designs 
have been made by Mr. Lafferty to show 
that his present 12-8” x 28-8” module 
unit is an aid in planning dwellings of 
from three to twelve rooms. The unit 
can be divided into separate rooms; for 
this purpose a 2" hollow interior parti- 
tion is used to save space. Two or more 
module units can be joined or superim- 
posed to form as large a structure as 
necessary with any desirable variation in 
exterior design. Set-backs and overhangs. 
which are otherwise difficult to construct, 
are easily obtained since each structural 
unit acts integrally. A 4" space for air 
conditioning ducts separates the second 
story floor slab and the first story ceiling 
slab (see detail). 

Complete freedom is had in the size 
and placing of windows and doors. Stair 
wells can likewise be framed in the slabs 
without difficulty. 

The accompanying plans of residences 
illustrate the flexibility of design which 
is inherent in this module system. Usable 
roof terraces. sun decks. covered veran- 
das, are easily provided. 


Cost: Experience, bids, and cost analyses 
indicate that a comparatively inexpensive 
fabrication shop can produce the parts for 
four dwelling units a day and that, with 
present available transport and placing 
equipment, it is possible to deliver and 
erect complete structures from $1,525 up- 
wards. A specific 5-room house design, 
using a two-unit plan of this system, is 
estimated to cost $3,442.74; the identical 
plan and cubic content, in ordinary wood 
frame construction, is estimated by the 
contractor to cost $4,519.01. 
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scale model 


This system was recently described by its 
inventor, Harry Cole, structural engineer, 
before the St, Louis chapter, A. 1. A. It 
covers only the skeleton framework, exterior 


veneer walls, and the floor construction. The 
house design, interior finish and other fea- 
tures are determined by the individual ar- 
chitect. Patent rights are privately con- 
trolled by the inventor, but specifications and 
details are available without cost for the 
information of architects through Haco Con- 
struction, 100 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 


Vx 1/32" LEAD 
STRIP AROUND 
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SECTION 


section of Haco stone slab meas- 
uring 37-477 wide and 5' high 
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HACO SYSTEM . . . . 


The construction system is essentially а 
steel skeleton framework made up of 
structural elements, closely spaced, with 
all parts welded together. The exterior 
wall veneer is a part of the structure and 
acts as a composite unit with the steel 
angle ribs under flexure. 


Haco stone slab; An architectural cement 
tile, inclosed within a steel channel frame 
and precast with all its reinforcing 
elements in one mold, is used for the out- 
side wall veneer. A special mixture of 
cement and aggregate, color and integral 
erproofing, is used to form the arti- 
al stone. Reinforcing wires are part 
of the channel frame, only 2” deep, and 
serve further to reinforce the slabs, 
which are 1%” thick; in all, the slab 
element is 3” deep, including the steel 
encasement and concrete veneer. The 
abs are impervious to moisture and are 
strong both in tension and compression. 


fic 


Wall units: The stone slabs are welded 
to wall units composed of vertical ribs 
made of structural steel angles. Window 
and door frames are also fastened to the 
units at the shop, after which they are 
ready for shipping to the job. The wall 
units are made of convenient sizes for 
shipping and handling. They are one 
story in height and about 10 or 12 feet 
wide. They weigh about 1,500 to 2,500 
pounds each, and are erected in the field 


. . STEEL AND CONCRETE 


by the same contractor with proper 
hoisting apparatus. 


Joints: The slabs are joined in the shop 
by means of a thin sheet lead binding 
wrapped around the edges of each in- 
dividual slab. The vertical joints are 
made tight by lead caulking applied in 
the field. 


The vertical ribs of 
the wall units serve as studs to which 
the floor beams or joists are framed and 
welded. The floor joists are junior steel 
beams, also erected and placed by the 
same contractor. Each joist frames to a 
stud, making a framed bent construction 
of structural steel with an inclosing struc- 
tural exterior wall slab, all acting to- 
gether under all horizontal loads and all 
superimposed gravity loads. 


Floor construction: 


Wall insulation: Between the studs a 
blanket insulation, which must be fire- 
proof, is placed by hand and clipped so 
that the air space is entirely filled. With 
a wall consisting of 115" precast concrete 
slabs, 3" thick Rockwool bats, metal lath 
and plaster, the thermal transmittance is 
0.071 B.tu. This heat loss is roughly 
one-fourth that of a 12" brick wall. 


Cost: Actual quotation for a small house, 
including everything, runs $.65 a square 
foot for a wall complete in place. 
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MILLER UNITS . . . . 


A system of precast concrete units for floors 
and wails has been developed by Henry 
Luehrs Miller, architect and builder, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Manufacture and design 
are patented. Plans are now under way for 
the construction in September of a house 
employing this system. 


Two materials are used in construction 
of the Miller units. A high strength re- 
inforced concrete (150 pounds per cubic 
foot) forms the structural load-bearing 
frame and provides a finished exterior 
wall surface for protection against 
weather. A lightweight porous concrete 
(45 pounds per cubic foot) serves as 
insulation against heat, cold and sound, 
and provides an acceptable interior wall 
surface. The wall in place weighs 42-66 
pounds a square foot. 


Wall units: Three types have been de- 
signed for the construction of single 


CONCRETE 


ы-і 


T 
BASEMENT WALL PANEL | 
WITHOUT. INSULATION 


PRECAST CONCRETE 


houses and large-scale housing projects. 
(1) Quarter-story units measure 2'-4" in 
height and 4' in width, and are erected 
in horizontal courses. (2) Half-story 
units measure 4'-6" in height and run 
in 16" multiples in width; they are 
erected in pier and lintel courses. (3) 
Full-story units measure 9 in height and 
4' or 6' in width, and are erected іп ver- 
tical courses. Wall thicknesses are 6" 
and 8". 


Wall assembly: Units are precast com- 
plete with all frames at the casting plant 
or at the building site. They are handled 
and erected on the job with light stand- 
ard construction equipment and with a 
minimum of high-priced labor. Vertical 
joints between wall units are closed with 
field-cast reinforced concrete columns. 
Together with the floor slabs or unit 
floor panels these columns form a mono- 
lithic structural frame. 


— CORNER COLUMN 


6° WALL PANEL 


isometric drawing of full-story wall units 
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FORM 


columns are cast in place at juncture of wall units 
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steel sections being joined in place 


windows are built into the panels 
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SECTIONAL HOUSE DEVELOPED IN GERMANY 


A new type of structure made of sections 
"n developed 
by Dr. Ludwig Kletsin (Berlin-Frohnan, 
Speestrasse 33), a member of the Stahl- 
werks-l'erband. Houses employing this sys- 


of insulated steel sheets has 1 


tem have already been constructed in Ger- 
many, A 3-room structure was completed 
within two days with the help of a few un- 


skilled laborers and a fitter. The cost was 
15% cheaper than a comparable construction 
in brick. Introduction of the product into 
the United States is desired by the inventor, 
according to a report by the Berlin office 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Unlike other steel panel systems, which 
require separate operations for erecting 
the steel frame, attaching the sections on 
panels, applying insulation, finishing the 
interior surfaces, and installing windows 
and doors, the Kletzin system employs 
panels which are completely prefabrica- 
ted and ready for immediate assembly. 
These sections which form the house 
measure 1.22 by 2.75 meters (4 feet wide, 
9 feet high) and weigh 80 kilograms 


(17.6 pounds) each. Windows and doors 
are built into some of the sections. 


Panel construction: On a steel sheet, 
1/16" thick and reinforced with steel 
angles, are placed three layers of cor- 
rugated pasteboard which are stretched 
and kept apart by means of wood lath. 
Over this insulation is placed another 
steel sheet, likewise 1/16" thick, which 
is then covered by a 15 mm. (0.59 inch) 
plate of insulite. The whole panel is 
sealed together hermetically. The exteri- 
or metal surface is painted; the interior 
surface of insulite can be painted or pa- 
pered 


Structural system: All panels fit together 
in a tongue and groove arrangement, and 
are sealed by felt strips. Тһе outer 
grooves are puttied. Partitions and ceil- 
ings are similarly formed with inter- 
locking panels. According to the іп- 
ventor, the walls аге termite-proof, 
soundproof, and have the same insulat- 
ing value as three layers of brick. 
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model house sponsored by the Joseph 
Horne Co., Pittsburgh department store 


demonstration house under construc- 
tion at Old Greenwich, Connecticut 


— 


2-story house, sponsored by Modern 
Age Furniture Company, on display at 
39 Street and Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL HOUSES, 


Active production of houses made of pre- 
fabricated steel panels has been started by 
National Houses, Inc., New York. The 
structural system has been developed by 
William Van Alen, architect of such well- 
known structures as the 77-story Chrysler 
Building. Manufacturing plants have been 
established in Long Island City, Brooklyn, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Chicago, and the 
program of distribution calls for an imme- 
diate setting up of a hundred or more dealer 
agencies throughout the entire country. 
Some 20 agencies have already been estab- 
lished in key cities, and model houses are 
now being erected by these dealers, generally 
in collaboration with local department stores. 


National houses are assembled from 
standard panels 2 or 4' in width and 9 in 
height. These panels, which include door, 
window, corner and plain units, form the 
frame and outer face of the building. 
They are formed so that when fastened 
with structural clamps no other frame is 
needed. 

Construction drawings are not obtain- 
able, but the following paragraphs give 
an over-all description of the structural 
system. 


Foundations and floors: Anchor bolts for 
panels are set in the foundation walls, 
which are generally waterproofed poured 
concrete extending below the frost line, 
though other types of foundations may 
be used optionally. The first floor ordi- 
narily consists of 6" of insulating and 
waterproofed concrete on tamped earth, 
with 2" of insulating nailing concrete 
which can be used as a finished floor or 
to which other finishes may be applied by 
using mastic or nails. The second floor 
is composed of combination floor and ceil- 
ing units; the floor suríace may be fin- 
ished in any material as desired and the 
under surface of the unit, which forms 
the ceiling of the story below, is ordina- 
rily painted or papered, without plaster- 


ing. 


Walls and fimishes: Exterior walls are 
4" thick with the sheet steel panels form- 
ing the outer face and with steel sheet- 
rock or other wallboards forming the 


INC., 


BEGINS PRODUCTION 


inner surface. A space of 314" between 
the two wall surfaces is filled with a 
patented mineral insulation equivalent to 
approximately 52" of brick wall, accord- 
ing to tests made by the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. All steel parts are treated 
with two coats of rust-inhibitive primer 
and all concealed surfaces with National 
rustproofing compound. The exteriors of 
National houses are covered with a 
special finish applied with a paint gun, 
which gives the appearance of a fine- 
grained stucco. 


Roofs: Sloping roots, if desired, may be 
included in the assembly: these consist 
of 2' wide sections running vertically 
to the ridge and are insulated. Flat roofs 
are composed of a combination roof and 
ceiling unit joined together with struc- 
tural clamps and covered with 414" of 
National insulating roofing. Flat roofs 
may be finished, if desired, as sun decks 
with a cement surface. 


House designs: The floor plans are not 
standardized. Houses are individually 
designed to fit the special requirements 
of each purchaser. Floor plans can be 
prepared by a local architect, if desired, 
and then turned over to a local National 
dealer for fabrication. Any size house 
with any number of rooms may be as- 
sembled, provided dimensions are in mul- 
tiples of 2 feet. Partition walls may be 
spaced as desired. Houses up to four 
stories in height may be built. The as- 
sembly work is done by crews of local 
workmen specially trained. The time re- 
quired for assembly and delivery of a 
National house is said to be one-fourth 
that of traditional house types. 


Costs: The prices of National houses vary 
because of local conditions, distance from 
points of fabrication, variations in utili- 
ties, and other factors. No fixed price 
is quoted. Company officials, however, 
state that the National house can be sold 
at a price lower than an ordinary well- 
built wooden houses of the same size, con- 
taining the same equipment. National 
houses have been approved by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 
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figure 4 
connections of roof panels 
` at ridge board 
d PLYWOOD 
FLOOR PANEL 
SPLINE 
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figure 5 


tie between two floor panels by 


means of a spline securely nailed 
to resist horizontal thrust 


sufficient size to support the floor loads. 
(This gives the appearance of greater 
structural strength.) By filling the wall 
opening, which is 134" wide, with a loose 
insulating material a wall very resistant 
to the transfer of heat or cold is obtained. 
In fact, it is somewhat better than the 
conventional type of construction consist- 
ing of wood siding, wood sheathing, 
paper, lath and plaster, plus V2" of blan- 
ket insulation. A house constructed of 
plywood panels is also more resistant to 
air infiltration than the conventional con- 
struction because there are no cracks 
through which the wind can pass. 


Pitched roofs: Houses with pitched roofs 
can be easily constructed with the type of 
panels employed by the Forest Products 
Laboratory. Figure 3 illustrates a sug- 
gested joint between the roof and attic 
floor panels. This joint consists essen- 
tially of a triangular strip "A" approxi- 
mately 2" by 3" by 312" in cross-section 
securely nailed to the top story ceiling 
panel, and a triangular strip “B” approxi- 
mately 2" by 2" by 234" in cross-section 
securely nailed to the roof panel. After 
the roof panels are assembled strip “В” 
bearing against strip “А” keeps them 
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DOUBLE-HUNG WINDOWS, PITCHED 


firmly in place. When the erection is 
completed strip “В” is nailed to strip “А” 
to prevent the roof from being lifted by 
heavy winds. The connection at the roof 
board is the conventional type, as illus- 
trated in figure 4, 

'The thrust exerted by the roof loads 
must be resisted through the floor panels. 
Since the panels are not continuous from 
roof line to roof line but extend only from 
one roof line to a bearing partition, it is 
necessary to have a tie between the panels. 
Splines are used between all panels to 
cause them to deflect together under load. 
Through adequate nailing these same 
splines are utilized to obtain the proper 
tie in the direction of the thrust. The 
placement of the splines is shown in 
figure 5. The splines extend 14" into 
the floor panel joists and аге 1%” high. 


Two-story houses: It is both practical 
and feasible to erect two-story houses 
with prefabricated panels as constructed 
by the Forest Products Laboratory. A 
connection between the first and second 
stories at the outside wall is shown in 
figure 6. This figure includes portions 
of the wall of the first floor, the floor 
panel between the first and second stories, 
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figure 6 
detail of joint between 
first and second floors, 


consisting of three 
separate assemblies 


ROOFS, 2-STORY HOUSES 


and a portion of the second-floor wall. 

Essentially the construction resembles 
the platform type of conventional frame 
construction in that the second-story floor 
panel rests upon the first-story wall 
panels and the second-story wall panels 
are placed directly on top of the floor 
panels. Тһе wall panels are grooved by 
extending the plywood faces beyond the 
edges of the framework 114” forming а 
groove 114" by 134". A strip which will 
exactly fit this groove is nailed to the top 
and the bottom of the floor panel along 
its outer end, and the wall panels are 
fitted over these strips. The second- 
story wall panels differ from the first- 
story panels in that the outside plywood 
face is extended sufficiently beyond the 
framework of the wall panel to cover the 
exposed end of the floor panel. After 
erection this extended portion of the outer 
plywood face is nailed to the floor panel 
to tie the two units securely together. The 
tie between the first-story wall panel and 
the floor panel is accomplished by nailing 
together the plywood faces and the strip 
fitted into the groove of the wall panel. 

The joint between the outside plywood 
of the first and second stories is cut at an 
angle to shed the water. 
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glass tiles anchored to steel framing 


roof ventilator without moving parts 


standard units for flexible kitchens 
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STRUCTURAL MATERIALS, 


gripper frame for glass tiles 


Introduced by Sealed Joint Products Co., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Used for first 
time іп Schenley Tower Building, Times 
Square. In the new Mid-Town Tunnel 
under the Hudson River, the Port of New 
York Authority, as a licensee, is now in- 
stalling 800,000 glass units which will form 
the largest glass ceiling in the world. 


The gripper, a non-corrosive metal 
frame that snaps over the edges of glass 
tiles, makes it possible to build with glass 
under trying conditions of stress, vibra- 
tion, heat, cold, and moisture. 

On the Schenley job, the grippers 
differ somewhat from those to be used 
in the tunnel. They consist of Хо. 22- 
gauge bronze channels with spring clip 
edges which grip the tile. Masonite 
Quartrboard, painted with aluminum 
bakelite varnish to increase the reflec- 
tivity of the glass, is laid in the channels. 
The Quartrboard is bolted to the frame 
or wall, and the glass tile is then set in 
the gripper and the joints painted with 
mastic. 

Ceiling units of the tunnel are to be 
cast on the underside of a concrete slab. 
Metal forms carry a layer of wallboard or 
plywood covered with gummed paper on 
which the units are set face down. The 
gummed paper, when moistened, holds 
the tile in place while reinforcing is be- 
ing set and concrete is poured over the 
backs of the grippers. After the forms 
are removed, the gummed paper із 
washed off the face of the tile. 


year round air conditioner 


Manufactured and marketed by The Trane 
Company, La Crosse, Wis. 

The “Airite,” a conditioner of the direct- 
fired oil-burning type, is intended for 
residential installations. In the winter, 
automatically controlled heat is provided. 
In summ cooling is accomplished by 
standard Trane cooling coils using either 
cold water or direct expansion refriger- 
ants. The air is cleaned and humidified. 


square water heaters 


Five new models are announced by the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio (Sweet's Catalog File 
24/47). Capacities are 30, 52, 66, 80, and 
120 gallons. These water heaters, with the 
40-gallon already in the line, have been styled 
as the Empire line. 


The square type exterior casing allows 
the heater to set flush with walls and 
cabinets of modern all-electric kitchens. 
Finished with high-temperature white 
Dulux, the new models harmonize with 
any color combination in the kitchen, or 
with the white refrigerator, range, or 
dishwasher. A fluted vertical panel on 
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the front of the heater serves as a cover 
plate for the heating element openings. 
All wiring and plumbing connections are 
made at the bottom of the heater. A spe- 
cial recessed front base panel provides 
toe space. 


free-flow gravity ventilator 


Developed by The Burt 
Company, Akron, Ohio. (S 
File 9/12) 

Traditional design has been disregarded 
in this stationary unit. The entire dis- 
charge is vertically upward. There is no 
discharge under the windband. Internal 
louvers which would tend to impede the 
flow of air have been eliminated. An 
oversize drain trough and tube carry 
away all rain, snow and refuse which fall 
on the ventilator top. The construction is 
free of moving parts. 


Manufacturing 
weet’s Catalog 


copper coating 


Introduced by American Coppercote, Inc., 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
"Coppercote" is pure metallic copper 
which can be applied with a brush to 
iron, steel, wood, concrete and other sur- 
faces, including metals already rusted. It 
is not a paint, but a liquid composition of 
fine particles of copper which are held 
in suspension in the vehicle until used, 
when they immediately combine and ad- 
here not only to the base surface but also 
to each other, thus forming a continuous 
protective sheathing of copper. Simulta- 
neously the liquid vehicle rises to the sur- 
face and forms a protective film over the 
copper, permitting a limited range of 
colors. The product is quick-drying and 
quick-hardening. The sheathing is said 
to be corrosion-proof, water-proof and 
fire-resistant. 


unit kitchen equipment 


Announced by appliance and merchandise de- 
partment of General Electric Company, Nela 
Park, Cleveland. 
The individual units, which include the 
electric refrigerator, electric range, elec- 
tric dishwasher and kitchen cabinets, can 
be arranged in any manner desired. They 
can be set side by side along a flat wall 
or in an L-shape. The units are based 
on a 2-foot module system and are inter- 
changeable. 

A new type electric dishwasher is used; 
it has a front-loading design, and a 
capacity sufficient to take care of a 50- 
piece service. Lighting equipment is 
built-in. Work surfaces are of black por- 
celain on steel and they are resilient. 
Shelves in the cabinets are adjustable. 
The construction is all steel. 
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for removing 
seepage water 


PENBERTHY AUTOMATIC 
CELLAR DRAINER 
(Water or Steam operated) 
Made in 6 sizes 


PENBERTHY AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC SUMP PUMP 
Made in 6 sizes 


НЕ sales record established by these 
Penberthy Products is probably the 
best evidence of their outstanding quality. 


Architects, engineers, plumbing and heating contrac- 

tors... all have expressed a preference for a Penberthy 
Automatic Electric Sump Pump or Automatic Cellar Drainer 
wherever seepage water accumulates. The many advantages 
and economies of hot water heating plant modernization with 
these Penberthy Specialties are also appreciated. 


Jobbers everywhere carry Penberthy Products in stock. 


for modernizing 
hot water heating 
systems 


PENBERTHY PRESSURE AND 
RELIEF CONTROL 
Made in 2 Models 


PENBERTHY WATER CIRCULATOR 
Made in 3 sizes 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY „чонмон > сомы то мыры oe 
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THE RISE OF THE 


ONE-FAMILY HOUSE 
Contracts let for new dwellings in 37 eastern states 
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A. Dwellings erected by individuals for their own occupancy. 
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B. Dwellings erected by development building companies in 
quantities of two or more, for speculative sale. 


NO. OF BUILDINGS 


C. Dwellings erected singly, for sale or rent. 
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PROGRESS OF THE 
ONE-FAMILY HOUSE 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN, Chief Statistician, 


F. W. Dodge Corporation 


The one-family house has characterized the American 
housing mode for generations. Inroads on this habit have 
been made by multiple-family types but even now the 
single-family dwelling, taking the nation as a whole, con- 
tinues as by far the more important classification. 


Last year the single-family house accounted for about 76 
per cent of the total expenditures for the erection of new 
housing units. The ratio for 1935 becomes the more impor- 
tant when considered from the standpoint that it represents 
a total of some 55,000 new houses in the amount of almost 
$320,000,000 for the 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Current records on new residential building indicate that 
last year's proportion for the one-family house has been 
slightly bettered during the first five months of 1936; nor 
is there now any reason to believe that for the full year 1936 
any material lowering in the ratio under current levels will 
be registered. 


Single-family house construction falls into three rather dis- 
tinct categories, as shown in the accompanying charts: 


A. Those dwellings erected by individuals for their own 
occupancy. 


В. Those constructed by the so-called speculative home- 
building companies who erect two or more dwellings 
at one time. 


C. Those which are erected by individuals, usually small 
mason or carpenter builders, who build one house at 
a time for speculative sale or rent. 


Just about half the number of new single-family houses 
started in 1935 was for owner occupancy while, on a valua- 
tion basis, this class of operation accounted for 55 per 
cent of all one-family house expenditures. During the initial 
five months of 1936 owner occupancy single-family houses 
accounted for only 46 per cent of the total number of all 
one-family dwellings and about 53 per cent of the total 
valuation. 


Almost 29 per cent of all one-family dwellings erected dur- 
ing 1935 were built by operative home-builders, but these 
accounted for only about 22 per cent of the total valuation 
of all single-family house construction during the year. For 
the first five months of 1936 the development type dwell- 
ing classification represented about 31 per cent of the total 
number of new one-family houses and about 24 per cent of 
the total on the basis of valuation. 


The remaining major class of one-family house building 
operations, i.e., houses erected chiefly by small mason or 
carpenter builders for speculative sale or rent, in 1935 
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^ 3 TIMES LESS AIR LEAKAGE - - - 
Meets AIR-CONDITIONING Needs 


Hndersen КС 


ANDERS 


designed to meet the exacting 


asements are 


requirements of modern, air 
conditioned homes... minimum 
air leakage and heat radiation, 
freedom from condensation or 
frosting. 

Removable double glazing 
reduces heat loss through glass 
60% and controls condensa- 
tion. Air leakage is stopped by 
spring bronze weatherstrips of 
exceptional efficiency and special 
leakproof frame construction. 


DOUBLE 
GLAZING 


WEATHER- 


ANDERSEN Units overcome 
objectionsheretofore found with 
both wood and metalcasements. 
All wood parts are protected 
against decay, termites and 
moisture with Andersen-Bruce 
Preservative Treatment. 
Infiltration tests at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin show an 
air leakage of only 4.6 cu. ft. per 
hour per foot of sash perimeter 
with a wind velocity of 15 
m.p.h., as compared with 15.5 
cu. ft. for the average weather- 
stripped double-hung window. 


See the Andersen 
Catalogue of Complete 
Window Units in SWEETS 

Section 11-14 


Andersen 
Casement Unit 
Narroline 
Double-Hung Unit 
Andersen 
Basement Unit 
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These illustrations highlight the superior 


Andersen construction and greater con- 


veniences offered by Andersen Case- 


ments. Removable Double Glazing. 


Efficient weather-stripping. Inside alum- 


inum screen. Under-screen operator. 


Extension hinges for easy washing. 


USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 


ANDERSEN FRAME CORP. ART6 
MASTER FRAMES — NARROLINE WINDOW | Pret Minnesota 
Please send complete details ori: 
Leak proof locked sill joint. Steep А Double-Hung Unit with modern сымы MORE ЕРДІ алыса NANG Wait 


asement Unit [3 Andersen Basement Unit 


mullions and trim, completely 
weatherstripped and ideal for air 


l slope with blind stop chamfer 
for complete drainage. Weather- 


tight, wide blind stop and insulated 
Factory 


mullion. Noisele: 


pulle 
primed joints, Save time and money 


Master Frames. 
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conditioned homes. Time tested 
counterbalancing method of sash 
en-Bruce treated 


operation. Ande 
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NOTE: See your dealer for a demons 
on any Andersen produ 


ion with working models 
or write us. 


accounted for about 21 per cent of the total number of new 
single-family dwellings and about 23 per cent of the total, 
on a valuation basis. For the initial five months of the cur- 
rent year this type of building operation represented about 
23 per cent of all new one-family houses in both number 
and valuation. 


On a total volume of one-family house building operations 
that is now substantially larger than it was a year earlier, 
the houses built for speculative sale or rent, taking both 
development and mason or carpenter-builder classes to- 
gether, have become somewhat more important in number 
than the owner-occupancy classification. On a valuation 
basis, however, this latter category still accounts for more 
than half the total expenditures. 


The average value of the owner-occupancy house is consid- 
erably higher than the average value of either the develop- 
ment type or of the remaining class built for sale or rental 


purposes. The average value of the development type is 
much lower than the value for any other class of one-family 
house. 


Stiffening rental scales and improving incomes are oper- 
ating to awaken renewed interest in home-ownership. As 
general business improvement expands, further gains in the 
construction of one-family houses will be recorded. Numeri- 
cal increases will probably be greater on the speculative 
side than in the owner-built classification. Because of re- 
cent selling successes many additional speculative building 
operations are now being projected by operative builders. 
The whole process is one largely of contagion, purely local- 
ized improvement gradually giving way to the general. 


Multiple-family housing types, now only showing symptoms, 
should rather soon take on all of the characteristics evident 
in the small-house field, if the much heralded current re- 
covery in the residential world is really genuinely founded. 


RESIDENTIAL BUILDING OPERATIONS: 1925-1935 


37 eastern states 


TOTAL 

YEAR RESIDENTIAL APARTMENTS AND 

BUILDING ONE- AND TWO-FAMILY HOUSES HOTELS 

Millions Millions % to total Millions % to total 
1925 $2,748 $1,295 47.| $1,453 52.8 
1926 2,671 1,199 449 1,472 55.1 
1927 2,573 1,226 47.7 1,347 523 
1928 2,788 1,409 50.5 1,379 49.5 
1929 1,915 1,081 56.4 835 43.6 
1930 1,101 708 64.3 393 35.7 
1931 811 574 70.8 237 29.2 
1932 280 233 83.2 47 16.8 
1933 249 185 75.4 64 24.6 
1934 249 185 75.4 64 24.6 
1935 479 зы 75.4 118 24.6 
1936* 26! 205 78.5 56 21.5 
Note: All data above include both rew and alteration projects. "Data cover first five months only. 


It is of interest to note the following facts from the above 
table: 


1. Expenditures for one- and two-family houses in the 37 
eastern states in the years 1925 through 1927 were 
less than half of the total for all residential building 
expenditures, the remaining being in apartments and 
hotels. 


2. Except for 1926 the proportion of expenditures for 
one- and two-family houses rose continuously from 
1925 through 1932 and vice versa expenditures for 
apartments and hotels during the same period showed 
a declining proportion to the total residental volume. 


3. For the three-year period 1933-1935, inclusive, the 
distribution between the small house and the multiple- 
family type was stationary at a ratio of about 75 
to 25 in favor of the one- and two-family dwelling. 


4. In the initial five months of 1936 the small house 
ratio rose at the expense of the multiple-family type. 


24 


5. The quantitative peak іп the small house field ос- 
curred in 1928 while the peak in the apartment and 
hotel classification was reached in 1926. 


On this array it is probably safe to conclude that if there 
is any timidity in the current residential building situation 
it centers largely in the investment types such as apart- 
ment houses and hotels. 


New money has been very slow to flow into these channels 
even though eight years of a virtually continuous decline 
in construction has occurred in the interim since the peak 
of 1926. Whether a broad reversal nears is difficult to de- 
termine, but the fact that a quantitative gain in volume 
occurred in 1935 over the previous year affords a basis 
for believing that better times are ahead for investment 
housing types. This is the case if due regard is given to the 
mounting pressure from accumulating moneys in the hands 
of life insurance companies and savings banks which, in the 
past, were important factors on the financial side of іп- 
vestment building operations. 


The Architectural Record, July 1936 
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A factual survey of the conditions and trends of archi- 
tectural practice and of the programs adopted by archi- 
tectural schools to enable graduating students to meet the 
new demands of the profession. The survey is based upon 
documentary evidence partly including questionnaires by 
the American Institute of Architects and The Architectural 
Record. By R. L. Duffus. 


An illustrated report describing the “greenbelt towns" now 
being constructed by the Suburban Resettlement Division 
of the Resettlement Administration. These first major ex- 
amples of integrated community planning in America differ 
widely although all are based on the same design proce- 
dure. One project is at Berwyn, Maryland; one is near 
Cincinnati; another is outside Milwaukee; a fourth—held up 
by court injunction—is intended for an area near New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


ALL NOT QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT 
Capitol Competition shakes Oregon landscape 


At four o’clock in the afternoon on 
May 26 the jury of award, after less than 
two days’ deliberation, announced the 
winners of the Oregon State Capitol 
Competition. “Beautiful without being 
ornate; useful without being extrava- 
gant," said the Oregon Daily Jour- 
nal the next day. “Competent critics 
who have seen the plans for the Capitol 
declare that it will fit in perfectly." 

It developed almost immediately that 
there were critics who disagreed; con- 
troversy over the competition, the jury, 
and the prize winners has been raging 
ever since. Oregon dailies have discussed 
the pros and cons of the competition 
and even weekly journals of opinion 
have jumped into the arena with charges 
of politics, bungling, haste, and ineffi- 
ciency. The criticism falls largely into 
two classes: those who feel that the state 
capitol commission bungled the entire 
competition; and those who feel that the 
jury's selections were poor. 

Of the prize-winning Keally-Living- 
ston design, Walter H. Thompson, Phila- 
delphia architect and member of the 
jury, said that Oregon had made a most 
"fortunate choice," while David Clark 
Allison of Los Angeles, the only other 
architect member, pronounced the plan 
as being "the most outstanding one pre- 
sented." Supreme Court Justice John L. 
Rand called the structure "beautiful and 
artistic without gaudiness," while Jus- 
tice Henry Beam contented himself with 
"grand." Complaining that he could not 
get used to a capitol without a dome, 
Board of Control Secretary Dan Fry said 
"I believe 1 will like this much better. 
It grows on you." 


State Senator Alan A. Byron thought 
differently, however, and doubted that 
the problem of housing the lawmakers 
had been solved efficiently. "It is not my 
intent to find fault merely to criticize," 
Senator Bynon insisted; nevertheless, he 
"was amazed to find the committee 
rooms so scattered throughout the build- 
ing that the public, as well as the legis- 
lators, will have difficulty in finding 
them." Senator Bynon found the win- 
ning design reminiscent of the Rhode 
Island State Capitol, completed in 1902, 
and felt that, since the Assembly only 
meets once every two years for a period 
of 40 to 60 days, the legislative chamber 
should have been isloated from the main 
building as in the North Dakota Capi- 
tol of 1934. 

The competition has led to a wide dis- 
cussion of the competition system in 
general. Says the weekly Oregon Voter, 
"an exterior of singular beauty and dig- 
nity, the selection of an excellent firm 
of Portland architects as local associates, 
and the guarantees of alert watchful- 
ness in the public interest by a compe- 
tent non-poitical minority on the com- 
mission—these tend to redeem somewhat 
from the general bungling that charac- 
terized the handling of the capitol build- 
ing project from the start, and virtually 
has defeated any chance of our state to 
have an adequate physical plant in which 
a 40-day legislature can operate ећ- 
ciently. . . . We are doomed to have 
just one more bungled building whose 
dignity and stately appearance cover the 
utter inadequacy of its interior planning. 
The dear public will never know the 
difference." 


And the Spectator, another weekly, 
feels that Oregon should be thankful 
"that our new capitol is merely a two 
and a half million project. From the 
inception of the plan for rebuilding the 
burned state house," says the Spectator, 
"politics have been rampant. Legislative 
sessions have exhausted their energies; 
local committees have become brainsick 
trying to find a suitable site; a uni- 
versity has been mixed in the imbroglio; 
feuds and personal disagreements engen- 
dered—all to get site and plans for an 
inadequate replacement of the 70-year- 
old structure that was." The element of 
haste threads the capitol competition 
from start to finish, according to the 
Spectator, which feels that the A.LA.- 
approved competition was not successful 
in obtaining its objective. “Some means 
of avoiding the prize contest could have 
been devised. It and а politically ap- 
pointed commission are basic іп the 
trouble, not the personnel of the present 
commission but its manner of selection 
and rigid requirements of procedure are 
its handicaps.” | 

Carl F. Gould of Seattle was selected 
as Architectural Adviser for the capitol 
competition, from а list submitted by 
the Oregon chapter A.LA. “Не wrote 
a good clean program and it was ap- 
proved by the Institute’s sub-commit- 
tee” says one correspondent. But then 
the trouble began. Little more than two 
months was allowed between the an- 
nouncement and the close of the com- 
petition. The jury, according to Mr. 
Gould’s program, was to consist of two 
unnamed members of the capitol com- 
mission, one outsider, and two unnamed 
architects. This led to a majority of 
laymen who had no intimate knowledge 
of the technical problems involved іг 
the project. Mr. Gould acted as tech. 


No complaint whatsoever . . . the only 
feeling | have is one of amazed surprise 
that the report of the jury should be no 
more than 17 lines long..." 
William Lescaze, New York 


"We are looking forward with interest 
to seeing the drawings of other com- 
petitors. 

Harrison & Fouilhoux, New York City 
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"The dice have been cast and a certain an- 
tique type won. It is far from what the plan 
should have been in light of present-day stand- 
ards." Hays & Simpson, Cleveland 


nical adviser to the jury but was allowed 
no vote. No chance for consultation be- 
tween the competing architects and the 
commission was allowed for. 

We quote the Spectator. “In the se- 
lection of a winning plan the commis- 
sion had slight information as to the 
technical details of the interior arrange- 
ments or articulation. There was no pro- 
vision for future expansion in the chosen 
entry. No axial basis was specified for 
later additions. The site was restricted 
even with the inclusion of the park to 
the west. Accommodations for various 
state departments were not included in 
the accepted design.” 

Yet the jury, faced with 126 entries 
or some 700 drawings, reached a decision 
in less than two full working days. The 
decision was unanimous. Here again the 
commission has come in for scathing 
comment in only allotting $250 each for 
all expenses of the two architects who 
were to serve, 

The program was “оп the whole very 
clearly worded, fair, and well-written, 
but it was certainly a mistake to desig- 
nate that the building had to cost 80c 
per cubic foot, as this so limited the total 
cubage as to dwarf considerably the 
monumental aspects of the building.” 
Oregon’s most expensive public building 
cost only 55c; North Dakota’s Capitol 
only 40c; and Goodhue’s elaborate Capi- 
tol for Nebraska only $1. 

The Voter questions the competence 
of such a jury to pass on a building of 
this type. It “will be interested to know 
whether among these was even опе... 
author who either by his own legislative 
experience or by research among people 
who had legislative experience had any 
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Glad we entered . . . think the program well 
written and the requirements reasonable." 
Marston & Maybury, Pasadena 


practical realization of what is needed in 
a legislative plant for Oregon." 

Senator Bynon doubts that any one 
without legislative experience could have 
anticipated legislative requirements, while 
the Vofer feels that "radical revision is 
needed as the interior arrangements of 
the adopted plan were made with little 
knowledge of requirements," And fur- 
ther; "we have had the opportunity to 
examine the entries of several of our 
Portland architects. There is evidence 
that two or three of them had matured 
understanding of the needs of the build- 
ing and had laid out floor arrangements 
that were incomparably superior to those 
of the chosen design insofar as the ar- 
rangement of that design appeared in 
the published floor plan." The Voter 
cannot understand the omission of work- 
ing space for legislators when not in ses- 
sion. "The session chamber seating space 
should be compact so members can be 
close together and can hear each other 
easily, but their working desks should 
be separated in spacious office rooms such 
as those used by banks and commercial 
houses. This would require about 30,000 
square feet of office space." 

""These major matters of design policy 
should have been considered long ago, 
but the commission did not consider 
them and its consulting architect did 
not give them adequate consideration or 
he would not have set up the general 
plan which the commission adopted. The 
winning firm was restricted by the 
pamphlet issued by the commission with 
its lay-out and conditions; we do not 
criticise the winning architect, but may 
we hope that now he will go at this great 
task with a mind yet open for consider- 
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Believe the means are at hand to so organize 


competitions . . . that only a minimum amount 

of draftsmanship will be required to display а 

competitor's grasp of the problem . . ." 
Ralph C. Flewelling, Los Angeles 


ing change, and may we hope that the 
commission will consider change even at 
this late date?" 

And Senator Bynon feels "that there 
are many glaring points that must be 
changed before construction can be 
started. A study of the few entries now 
on public exhibition in Portland reveals 
that most of them show no more than 
four unassigned rooms, while the ac- 
cepted design has the astounding num- 
ber of 17." 

"(1) There is a deficiency in clean, 
direct and frugal circulation. (2) The 
plans fail to isolate the legislature and 
simplify the arrangement of committee 
rooms, which are scattered on various 
floors. (3) The plans fail to provide 
light, airy and cheerful work spaces for 
employees working in full-time depart- 
ments. (4) There is an extravagance 
of elevators—nine, and of stairs—24 
different locations." 
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Sulton’ Whitney & Aandahl, Jamieson Parker, 
Herman Brookman, associated, Portland 
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"In this . . | touch on high m and 

delicate to handle . . . . to have treated 

what is pious with impiety would have 

been to lack the sense of harmony ° 
ANATOLE FRANCE, 

from 'The Bride of Corinth.' 


A new record has been established 
within the borders of the old Oregon 
Territory which bids fair to stand for 
decades to come; for five distinguished 
citizens in solemn session at Salem, Ore- 
gon, on May 25th and 26th, succeeded 
in passing on one hundred and twenty- 
three entries—some 700 drawings—in 
what appears to be less than eighteen 
hours of actual working time. No more 
need to waste public time and money in 
judging competition drawings as in the 
past. Consider the eleven jurymen who 
spent twenty-nine days reviewing some 
250 entries in the Chicago Tribune Com- 
petition! Establishing this new record 
was very nearly jeopardized by the Tech- 
nical Advisor's attempt to obtain the ser- 
vices of such practitioners as Dr. Paul 
Cret and Mr. Ralph Walker on the jury. 
These men, overzealous in examining 
plans, might have delayed proceedings 
considerably; but this attempt was hap- 
pily frustrated by the Commission's ге- 
ported setting of only $250 as the re- 
muneration for each architect juror’s 
services. 

Some two hundred and sixty firms are 
said to have signified their intentions of 
submitting drawings and 123 actually 
finished, so at least 1000 architects and 
draftsmen throughout the land must 
have, at one time or another, been look- 
ing for a ‘parti,’ pochéing walls or ren- 
dering entourage. The cost of produc- 
tion of all drawings submitted is va- 
riously estimated at from $75,000 to 
$100,000. Such industry and wistful 
wishing as was exhibited by architects 
should bear fruit against future expe- 
rience. The lessons gleaned from this 
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CAPITOL COMPETITION: Roi 


L. Morin AIA 


competition may well serve as models for 
the conduct of future ones. 

It has ever been the bane of competi- 
tors’ lives to be kept in ignorance of the 
identity of jurors. The Institute Code 
specifically states that the names of jury- 
men shall be kept secret, though many 
competitors of long experience feel 
otherwise. In this competition it proved 
unnecessary to name the jurors іп ad- 
vance as the winning design was a mas- 
terpiece of discernment and could not 
have gauged the psychology of the jury 
any closer had its identity been made 
public. 

The selection is said to have been 
unanimous and the jury stated that the 
people of Oregon were fortunate in ob- 
taining a design soundly based on classic 
precedent. Certain curious Oregon archi- 
tects, after searching diligently through 
their dust-laden volumes of D’Espouy 
and Letarouilly to find a ‘parti’ resembl- 
ing the basement and first floor plans of 
the accepted design, are at a loss to 
know what classic precedent is alluded 
to, unless it be the catacombs of ancient 
Rome. Another school of thought feels 
that the winning ‘parti’ has a more mod- 
ern flair because, although the poché is 
a trifle heavy, since some twenty odd 
rooms are variously disposed throughout 
the building without natural light or 
ventilation, ic might have been subcon- 
sciously influenced by the layout of the 
Times Square-Grand Central shuttle. The 
former suggestion, however, finds more 
adherents as the shuttle has several major 
entrances while the accepted design has 
but one. Those competitors who no- 
ticed McKim, Mead & White’s 1902 
Rhode Island Capitol while searching for 
a ‘parti’ might erroneously be led to be- 
lieve that there exists a similarity be- 
tween it and the second floor plan of the 
accepted design, but this is a mere co- 
incidence as one of the winners has as- 
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sured the Oregon public, through th 
press, that their Capitol was not copie 
out of books but was inspired by read 
ing Oregon history. 

First-rate designers know that a goo! 
‘parti’ is as clearly and concretely a sub 
ject that bears analysis as a problem i 
mathematics, and that the very heart o 
the ‘parti’ of a monumental building is 
the circulation, The first matter that 
jury should examine (and that the Ore 
gon jury must have examined) is th 
disposition of entrances, corridors, stairs 
elevators, etc. Study these plans to se 
how splendidly the circulation is handle 
in the accepted design! None of thi 
malignant influence of the Beaux Art 
School with its insistence on axial cir 
culation is evident in this plan, and non 
of the old-fashioned and outmoded at 
tempt to keep the circulation lighted by 
natural means. It is assumed that thi 
portion of the design was inspired by 
reading a history of Oregon, for the cir 
culation in the two lower floors migh 
have been influenced by the strange tal 
of the perilous journey of Astor’s Over 
landers in 1811 in attempting to reac 
the Oregon Country through the Snak 
River Gorge. Notice also the freedo 
with which the poché is disposed, ham 
pered neither by the classic school o 
‘balanced grays’ ог by the modern schoo 
of lightness and airiness. How the mas 
terly handling of unbalanced poché i 
the Governor’s Suite on the second floo 
must have appealed to the trained mem4 
bers of the jury! Many U. S. architects 
have seen Carlu’s accepted design for the 
new Trocadero and other French archi 
tects’ plans, selected in competition, for 
the buildings for the 1937 Paris Fair. I 
France these plans are much admired, th 
poché is so light it appears to be only 
a series of dots, the circulation is sai 
to be clean, direct and thorough, th 
work and display spaces are shallow anc 
well-lighted, and the loads are carrie 
wherever possible directly down to bear 
ing soil. The ideas advanced are mostly 
of the modern school, in direct contra- 
diction of the tastes of the Oregon jury: 
insofar as reflected in their choice. Whicl 
only goes to prove that fifty millior 
Frenchmen can be wrong. 

It was stated by one of the author: 
that in his opinion it was the simplicity 
of the accepted design that won, a state: 
ment most disconcerting to many archi 
tects who foolishly believed that a plar 
like Paul Cret’s new Federal Reserv 
Board building in Washington was sim 
ple. This goes to prove that the ambigu. 
ous word ‘simple’ is used altogether tov 
loosely in the architectural profession. 
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In matters of circulation another les- 
оп to be derived from the Oregon com- 
etition judgment is in the matter of 
mosaic.’ On page 24 the program stated 
hat “no elaboration of corridors or hall 
oors would be permitted," but at least 
ne competitor elaborately ‘mosaiced’ 
th his first and second floor circula- 
ion and was still awarded a $1500 prize. 
he winning design carefully regarded 
his admonition, but indicated nine ele- 
ators and twenty-four different stair 
locations on the several floor plans. Pro- 
incial architects are now wondering if 
his isn’t some new and subtle metro- 
olitan fashion of expressing mosaic on 
ompetition drawings. 

In a series of articles which appeared 
n the Morning Oregonian purporting to 
onstitute a critical analysis of the ac- 
epted Capitol plans, State Senator Allan 
. Bynon showed much concern over the 
rrangement of the Legislative facilities. 
e pointed out that the Oregon Legis- 
ature nominally met only from 40 to 
0 days biennially. Thus the North 
akota plan, in which the Legislature 
8 confined to a separate wing where it 
an be closed off when not in use, might 
ave been a better solution for the Ore- 
оп problem, He pointed out that there 
re at times seventy committees func- 
ioning at once with one legislator often 
n several committees, so the Committee 
ooms should be on a minimum of floors 
ll close to the chambers instead of dis- 
ributed over four floors, from one end 
o the other of the building. He ques- 
ioned the wisdom of locating the main 
large—Committee Rooms up on the 
ourth floor, in what appears to be an 
ttic story lighted by skylights. He sug- 
ested that the Press Room should be on 
he same level as and near the legislative 
hambers, instead of down in the base- 
ent wedged in behind the Barber Shop. 
e showed concern over the disposition 
f the Engrossing and Stenographers’ 
ooms as indicated on the third floor 
lan, saying that the Senate and House 
ngrossing Rooms should adjoin one an- 
ther as they had much work to do in 
ommon, and that the Stenographers’ 
ooms should be on the same level as, 
nd adjoining their respective chambers. 
uch at least has been the modus oper- 
ndi of the Oregon Legislature these 
any years. The unique features in the 
ccepted design must have appealed to 
he jury. It may be the Commission's 
ope to break the legislature of its cur- 
ous practices, but because of the natural 
tubbornness of legislators in general, 
rave doubts are entertained as to 
hether they will succeed. 


After Senator Bynon's criticisms were 
concluded another Oregon newspaper, 
presumably speaking for the Commis- 
sion, hastened to assure the public that 
the plans were being revised as the com- 
petition was held "primarily to facilitate 
the selection of an architect," a most 
curious explanation and опе which 
seemed to contradict the statement on 
page 23 of the program, to wit, that 
"an outstanding solution is desired and 
one that will be looked upon now and 
hereafter, with an ever awakening in- 
terest by the people of Oregon." We 
can only assume from this that (1) 
either a misstatement was inadvertently 
allowed to creep into the program, or 
(2) that no outstanding solution was 
presented or (3) that the accepted de- 
sign is the outstanding solution with 
minor revisions. 

Another feature which must have ap- 
pealed to the jury is the fresh and en- 
tirely original manner in which the roof 
loads are carried down to bearing from 
over the Legislative Chambers. Com- 
pare the spread of the clerestory on the 
side elevation with the truss space shown 
on the longitudinal section, the columns 
under the clerestory on the third floor 
plan, and the column spacing on down 
through to the basement. 

The manner in which the cylindrically- 
shaped upper portion of the rotunda is 
set down over the square-shaped lower 
portion without pendentives is another 
structural feature which should com- 
mand the admiration of engineers the 
country over. 

Referring to the structural frame: 
Oregon, as many people know, is noted 
for its vast timber resources. Structural 
lumber in Oregon is уегу economical as 
compared with many other sections of 
the country. Consequently, in fireproof 
construction reinforced concrete fram- 
ing is more economical than structural 
steel, due primarily to the low average 
cost of form lumber and its intendent 
labor. Steel-framed buildings in Oregon 
are rare and it would have seemed de- 
sirable to select a design whose spans, 
loadings, bearings, есс., could have been 
more economically expressed іп rein- 
forced concrete. However, the program 
made no mention of this fact and the 
jury was apparently unaware of it, so no 
one can be blamed if the structural 
frame is of steel, even if the lumbermen 
are disconcerted. 

One of the lav jurors was heard to 
remark afterwards that when the final 
selection was made the outside perimeter 
of several different entries was measured, 

(Turn te page 80] 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION: "Shows the large 
Committee Rooms in the Attic story and the 
circular upper rotunda setting down on the 
square lower portion." 


BASEMENT PLAN: "The Press Room referred 
to is here indicated. Some of the depart- 
mental offices are broken up between this and 
the floor above, necessitating extra stairways." 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN: "State Secretary's and 
State Treasurer's Offices located at opposite 
ends of the building although program stated 
they should be near one another. Comptroller's 
Office one of many without natural light or 
ventilation. Circulation speaks for itself." 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN: "The nine elevators 
and twelve of the twenty-four stair locations 
indicated on this level. Notice poché in Gov- 
ernor's Wing." 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN: "Notice disposition of 
Engrossing and Stenographers’ Rooms. The 
poché around rotunda and monumental stairs 
seems a trifle heavy.” 
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New York Edison Co. Photo 


17 MEN DIED WHEN THIS "MODERN" STRUCTURE COLLAPSED 


An ornamental masonry tower atop an unfinished apartment building cost the lives 
of 17 workers in New York on June 19. The building—widely hailed as the Bronx’s 
first completely electrified structure—had been the scene of an elaborate “topping off” 
ceremony three days previously, at which city officials and business men had praised 
its advanced design. The collapse came while masons were finishing the tower; without 
warning the structure gave way, crashing through to the third floor and tearing a 
V-shaped portion out of the exterior wall—burying many of the workmen in the débris. 

A Grand Jury investigation “to find whether there had been any criminal negligence” 
has so far failed to fix the responsibility. Faulty structural design (the structure had 
load-bearing masonry wall with wood floor construction), improper bonding between 
face and common brick, inadequate steel have all been mentioned as a cause of the dis- 
aster. Two inspectors of the Bronx Building Department have been suspended but 
action against owners and architect awaits the outcome of the Grand Jury investiga- 
tion. Workmen, questioned on the scene, blamed skimping of materials and the “speed- 
up” under which the building was put up. 

It is significant, in the connection, that the proposed City charter, which will be 
voted on next year, proposes the consolidation of the Building Departments of the five 
boroughs into one centralized body. Proponents of the new charter point out that such 
consolidation would greatly increase the effective control of construction and prevent 
such mishaps in the future. 


OREGON CAPITOL (cont'd) 


as the outside walls of buildings are ex- 
pensive and it was his desire to select 
a design with the shortest perimeter en- 
compassing the most interior arrange- 
ment. 

Another detail for which this compe- 
tition will be long remembered and 
which must have cheered the many com- 
petitors was the dispatch with which 
the drawings were returned to their 
authors. None of this waiting for six 
months to a year for the return of com- 
petition drawings. None of these ver- 
bose reports of the jury explaining to 
the losers why the winners were chosen. 
The drawings were due in Salem on Fri- 
day, May 22, and many of them were 
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already on the return journey less than a 
week later. The alacrity with which the 
drawings were repacked made it impos- 
sible for a group from the University of 
Oregon’s architectural department to see 
any but the six prize-winners, although 
they journeyed to Salem just two days 
after the judgment. Some long-faced 
people say that the Commission wished 
to avoid public controversy, but we have 
no proof of this.—Roi L. Morin, A.l.A. 


28 SCHOOLS SHARE А.І.А. AWARDS 

For "general excellence in architec- 
ture," thirty graduates of American 
architectural schools have been awarded 
the A.LA. School Medal. Made by the 
Institutes Committee on Education, the 
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honors were shared by 28 architectural 
schools throughout the nation. 


SEVEN ARCHITECTS ARRESTED: 
ONE SUICIDE 

Seven architects have been arrested 
following the collapse of a grandstand 
at Bukarest, when some twenty-five 
people were killed and over four hun- 
dred injured. An eighth architect com- 
mitted suicide before the police arrived. 
“Apparently,” says Architect and Build- 
ing News, "there is no safety in num- 
bers.” 


WORLD'S SMALLEST LOT 
AT AUCTION 
Private ownership of land reached a 
point of all-time absurdity last month 
when the City of New York auctioned 
a plot measuring 5.37’ x 3.98' x 4.18’. 
It was one of eight parcels of excess 
land, acquired in recent subway work. 
This, however, is not Manhattan's 


smallest tract. In Greenwich Village, a 
triangle of land approximately 2' x 2’ x 2’, 
is held in private ownership. The owner 
pays $100 tax each year for the distinc- 
tion of holding theworld's smallest piece 
of real estate. 


FERRO-CONCRETE DIVING TOWERS 


The recently opened Astoria Pool in New York 
is equipped with concrete diving towers of 
novel design. The central tower has boards 
at three levels, while springboards are provided 
at smaller towers on either side. The pool, 
which is one of the largest in the country, is 
in reality three pools—one each for wading, 
swimming and diving. Seen in the background 
is the recently opened Tri-Borough Bridge. 
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WITH COLUMNS FROM 
A BANK THAT FAILED 

А hundred-year-old residence, recently donated 
to Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn., 
boasts a portico of Corinthian columns from a 
bank which failed in 1824. The columns are still 
ound. 


FHA INSURES, RFC FINANCES, 
2 HOUSING PROJECTS 

Two large-scale housing projects in- 
volving an estimated cost of $2,702,340 
have recently been insured by FHA. 
One project, Chester Crest Apartments, 
is located in Westchester County, New 
York; Sibley & Featherstone, architects, 
New York. It involves a cost of 
$1,602,340. The other is “Hillside 
Gardens,” located in the metropolitan 
area of Washington, D. C., with an es- 
timated cost of $1,110,000; Louis Juste- 
ment, architect, Washington. Both 
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THEY PAWNED THEIR 
RINGS TO SEE IT 


Entrance pylons at the new Olympic Stadium 
in the Reich Sport Field, outside Berlin. Due 
to lack of funds, some members of the Ameri- 
can Olympic team had to pay their own way 
and pawned watches, rings, etc., in a desperate 
effort to make the last boat. The opening week 
of the Olympics has been proclaimed "a week 
of laughter" by the Nazis: all Germans are 
ordered to smile. 


NEW YORK ARCHITECTS IN 
FIRST "SIT-DOWN STRIKE" 

Ten architects are now picketing the 
Park Department in New York City as 
a result of a "sit-down" protest called in 
late June by the architectural and en- 
gineering employees of the Parks Depart- 
ment. The strike, in which members of 
the Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians, and the Archi- 
tectural Guild of America participated, 
was protesting the threat of dismissals on 
July 1, the abolition of vacations and 
sick leave with pay, the enforcement of 
the six-day week. 

As a result of this protest ten archi- 
tects, including the most active Guild 
and Federation members, were fired. 
They created a mild sensation the fol- 
lowing day by barricading themselves in 
their offices, whence they were removed 
with aid of policemen, The case has 
been carried to the WPA Board of 
Appeals where Arthur Garfield Hays, 
famous liberal attorney, will present their 
case, charging that they were dismissed, 
not for incompetency but for organiza- 
tional activity. Recent rulings by Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins guarantee the full 
right of all WPA employees to organize. 


NEWSPAPERS TO EXHIBIT 
AT GOLDEN GATE 

Staged by the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, an exposition of the American 
newspaper from the birth of journalism 
in New England in the 17th Century to 
its present indispensable place in na- 
tional life will be presented at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition in 1939. 
Clayton Rand, NEA president, declared 
that the exhibit will show the world the 
place the modern newspaper occupies “as 
a protector of democracy and an invalu- 
able servant of organized society." 


EDWARD'S CORONATION 
BREAK FOR ARCHITECTS 

A coronation is always a good business 
proposition in England; and Edward's 
next year is to be no exception. Even 
the students of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation will share in the prosperity, 
according to recent reports, when they 
will provide London's famous Bond 
Street with "good" decorations. The 
competition, which will be held by the 
Bond Street Association, is part of a 
national campaign “to raise the stand- 
ards of street decorations.” 
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2—250 Shanghai families pay .81с per house 


3—And do their own laundry outdoors. 


HOUSING CONTRASTS 

IN SHANGHAI 

Shanghai's new Model Village is a demonstra- 
Hon prolect for working class familles. While 
the construction cost was incredibly low (ap- 
prox.) $80 per house, and the rents accordingly 
small, it should be remembered that the aver- 
age income of these families is $6 per month. 
The Model Village, which has its own Major 
and administrative staff, boasts bathhouses, co- 
operative store, school, kindergarten, amuse- 
ment hall and infirmary. 


ARCHITECTS TO ADVISE 
CLEVELAND'S PLAN COMMISSION 
Parks Director Hugo Varga last month 
announced the appointment of a com- 
mittee of 15 Cleveland architects to serve 
as advisers to the city plan commission. 
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Wide World Photo 


NO CONSTRUCTION HERE 


4,200 dead, 1,000,000 thrown on relief, crop and property damage of $500,000,000— 
this is the bill for the current drought which covers two-thirds of the Nation. Not 
wholly an Act of God, this. The recurrent droughts and dust-storms in the West are 
the result of improper land use. The Government’s policy of limiting each home-steader 
to 160 acres of land forced farmers to plow up the grasslands (since the tracts were 
too small for grazing): the World War, with its vast and short-lived demands for wheat, 
hastened "the breaking of the Great Plains;" and now, with the collapse of the world 
wheat market, individual farmers find it impossible to shift back to a cattle-raising 


economy. 


New Deal agencies, stepping rather belatedly into the picture, announce that relief 
will be available. RA’s Tugwell will move thousands of families out of the drought 
area. WPA Administrator Hopkins has aready instituted a water-conservation program 
in which thousands of ruined farmers will be empoyed. Millions of acres must be re- 
turned to grass; reforestation and erosion control work must be started on a larger scale 
(President Roosevelt’s much heralded “Shelter Belt" was quietly killed by the last Con- 
gress) ; flood control must be undertaken on a national scale and in relation to a national 


plan. 


PROFESSIONALS FIND NEW 
HOUSING BILL "CONSTITUTIONAL" 


Introduced into the last Congress was 
the little known Housing Bill of Rep. 
Byron Scott (Dem., Cal). Although it 
attracted scant publicity in the pre-con- 
vention atmosphere, the Scott Bill has 
received wide support from professional, 
tenant and labor groups. Formulated by 
the Inter-Professional Association, na- 
tional organization of professionals, and 
the FAECT, the Scott Bill will be re- 
introduced in the next Congress. News- 
Bulletin, YPA organ, analyzes the Bill 
in a recent issue. Pointing out that the 
Wagner Housing Bill has several funda- 
mental weaknesses—the funds to be 
made available are "grossly inadequate," 
no definite maximum on rentals is estab- 
lished, and too much discretionary power 
is placed in the hands of the Authority 
which it creates.—News-Bulletin says: 

“The Scott Housing Bill today repre- 
sents the only realistic and adequate 
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solution of the housing problem of the 
low income groups. The following are 
the basic concepts and provisions of this 


bill: 


(1) Private enterprise in establishing rental 
charges of necessity includes the items 
of (a) the repayment of the land and 
construction cost together with interest 
or profit thereon, (b) the cost of main- 
tenance and (c) taxes. Experience has 
demonstrated that the rental charge for 
new, adequate housing which is based 
on all of these items is beyond the means 
of the majority of American families. 
Three-quarters of the families of the 
United States have annual incomes of 
less than $1,500 and can safely pay for 
rent not more than about $5 per room 
per month. Because of this the Scott 
Bill is founded on the concept that low- 
rental housing can be achieved only 
where there is an outright grant of the 
total land and construction cost and 
where the rental charge is based only 
upon the cost of maintenance and the 
payment of local taxes. Under present 
conditions such а charge would not ex- 
ceed $5 per room per month in large 
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cities like New York, Chicago and Phila 
delphia, and would be less elsewhere. 
(2) The creation of a Housing Fund out of 
the United States Treasury. Outright 
grants to Public Housing Agencies of 
85 per cent of the land and construc- 
tion cost will be made out of this Fund 
for the purpose of providing modern 
housing for families of low income at 


a rental charge not ex 

room per month. 

(3) The creation of a Housing Authority to 
didbirse the Housing Fund. Federal 
grants will be made only to Public Hous- 
ing Agencies who agree to certain соп: 
ditions under which the housing will be 
constructed and operated. These condi- 
tions ere: 

(а) That the Public Housing Agency 

contribute the balance of 15 per 
cent of the land and construction 
cost in the form of a loc 
grant. 

That the rental charge shall not be 

more than $5 per 

and less where possible. 

(е) That no family shall be eligible for 
this housing whose income exceeds 
$1,000 plus $250 for each dependent 
in excess of two. This means that 
the maximum annual income for the 
average family of four would be 
$1,500. 

(A) That Бөр ef application. shall 
determine the right of occupancy. 

(e) That union wages be paid to all 
employees in any way connected 
with the construction and operation 
af the housing: 

IF) That the tenants shall have adequate 
tenure rights and that there shall 
be no discrimination by resson of 
religion, political opinion, etc. 

(g) That construction standards of the 
Research and Planning Division 
created under the Act be followed. 

The establishing of a schedule of an- 

nual construction under which the Hous- 

ing Authority will be required to make 
outright grants to qualified local agen- 
cies for the construction of a total of 

10,000,000 dwelling units within a period 

of 10 years. 

News-Bulletin points out that, al- 
though no compromise has been made 
with the basic concepts of “ап adequate, 
low-rental housing program,” the Scott 
Bill is constitutional. Under this Bill, 
the U. S. Housing Authority does not 
construct, own or operate housing: this 
is delegated to local Public Housing 
Agencies. Nor does it “delegate unwar- 
ranted powers” to the Authority—the 
feature which the Supreme Court has 
found most distasteful in New Deal 
legislation. 

The Scott Bill is of utmost importance 
to all architects and engineers, and 


ceeding $5 per 


| outright 


(b 


(4 


News-Bulletin urges all professional 
groups to familiarize themselves with it. 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 
AND EVENTS 


ө August 24-29 — "Environment and Its 
Effect on Man: Symposium Harvard 
School of Public Health, Boston 

* August 3| to September 3 — 30th An- 
nual Convention, Illuminating Engineering 
Society, Buffalo, М. Y. 

® September 7-12— Third World Power 
Conference and Second Congress on Large 
Dams, Washington, D. C 

@ September 14-- Opening: Fall term, 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts—Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

© September 15 — Preliminary Examination 
for Assistant Civil U. 5. Navy 
Department, Bureau ks and Yards 
Washington, D. C. 

@ September 25— Community Planning 
and Housing Courses: School of Architec- 
ture and Allied Arts, New York University 
New York City 

* September 28 — Public Housing Courses: 
New School for Social Research, 66 W. 12th 
Sta New York City 

Ф October 19-23 — Seventeenth Annual 
Meeting, American Welding Society, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

@ November 30 — Twelfth National Expo- 
sition of Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Grand Central Palace, New York City 


RCHITECTURE: ALMOND PASTE, 
OT CAST IRON 


his rustic garden house by Urbain Dubois, 
hef-du-cuisine to the Emperor of Prussia, is 
ne of the many "architectural" works with 
hich the great French chef fed his Imperial 
mployers. Using almond paste, icing sugar, 
uree of game, trufiles—in fact, food of all 
orts—Dubois created castles, lighthouses, min- 


bservance of fundamentals of structure could 
ever be redeemed by elegance of shape. 


HENRY WRIGHT, 


Dead last month was Henry Wright, 
the nation’s No.-1 town- and site-plan- 
ner, after a short illness, at the age of 
58 years. Born in Kansas, of Quaker 
parentage, he attended the University of 
Pennsylvania from which he graduated 
in Architecture in 1901. However, his 
chief interest and most active work lay 
always in the field of planning rather 
than architecture. As early as 1903 in 
Kansas City he was engaged in park de- 
velopment. He was one of the planners 
of the St. Louis Fair: and moving to 
St. Louis in 1907, he became active in 
the early city planning movement in the 
Middle West. It was during this period 
that he designed the St. Louis Country 
Club subdivision, laying out the new 
club grounds and converting the old ones 
into a high-class subdivision. He was 
one of the earliest exponents of large- 
block (peripheral) planning and his sub- 
divisions of this period reveal the first 
trends away from the gridiron plotting. 

In 1918-1919 he came East to become 
Town-Planning Assistant for the hous- 
ing development of the U. S. Shipping 
Board: these shipping board towns of 
Newburg, Bridgeport, and Camden re- 
veal his increasing interest in town- as 
opposed to city-planning. In 1920 he 
returned to St. Louis where he became 
architectural adviser to the City Planning 
Commision; but in 1923 he returned to 
New York to become Town Planning 
Consultant to the City Housing Cor- 
poration. It was at this time, associating 
with Architect Clarence Stein, that the 
famous Sunnyside Housing Development 
in New York City was designed and 
executed. This project was soon followed 
by Radburn, the "Town for the Motor 
Age." 

Mr. Wright was consultant to the 
Rosenwald Foundation on its model tene- 
ment project in Chicago. With Clarence 
Stein, he planned the first section of 
Cha.ham Village, limited-dividend proj- 
ect of Pittsburgh's Buhl Foundation. He 
did the site-planning on the second sec- 
tion of the Chatham Village, completed 
last year, alone. 

In 1926 he supervised the preparation 
of a plan with the New York State 
Planning Commission, one of the earliest 
of its sort in the country. From 1930 
until 1933 he lectured on housing at 
various universities, completing in this 
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TOWN-PLANNER, 


AUGUST 1936 


DIES SUDDENLY 


year the last of four European housing 
tours. 

He was a member of Robert Kohn's 
ill-fated PW A Housing Division in 1933 
and in 1934 was one of two American 
representatives selected to accompany 
Sir Raymond Unwin and Miss A. J. 
Samuel of England, and Dr. Ernest 
Kahn of Germany, on a housing tour 
of fourteen American cities. In 1935 he 
returned to Washington where he was 
Town Planning Consultant for the Rural 
Resettlement Administration. Last year 
he became Associate in Town-Planning 
to the faculty, Columbia School of 
Architecture: and at this time his book 
"Re-Housing Urban America" was pub- 
lished by the Columbia University Press. 


HARVARD TO STUDY EFFECT OF 
ENVIRONMENT ON MAN 

As part of its Tercentenary Celebra- 
tion, Harvard's School of Public Health 
will this month hold a 6-day symposium 
on "The Environment and its Effect 
on Man." Covering a very wide range 
of subjects-matter, the papers will be 
presented by a distinguished group of 
specialists from all parts of the country. 
Air conditioning, industrial hygiene, 
fatigue, physiological effects of high 
pressures, toxicology of gases are among 
the subjects to be treated. The Sym- 
posium opens August 24 at the School 
of Public Health in Boston. 
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RETAIL OUTLETS PER 1,000 FAMILIES 


BY HOWARD WHIPPLE GREEN 


Director, Real Property Inventory 
of Metropolitan Cleveland 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The Real Property Inventory, created in Cleveland in 1932— 
one section of which was expanded in one direction by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as their Real 
Property Inventory of 64 cities, the forms and instructions 
for which were used in a large number of other cities such 
as New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, and Pittsburgh 
as CWA projects, and modified in another direction by the 
Federal Housing Administration and used as WPA projects 
in another large number of cities—has been carried out in 
the entire Cleveland Metropolitan District for four consecu- 
tive years, tabulated, analyzed, and published in a series of 
eight bound volumes containing 2,264 pages. 

One section of the Cleveland Real Property Inventory 
was concerned with a detailed study of the use of 130 miles 
of street frontage on 17 principal thoroughfares. This section 
includes tabulations by type of use—retail, service, whole- 
sale, manufacturing, residential, vacant land, and so forth, 
by units, and by feet of street frontage. Published for three 
consecutive years, this section makes possible a better under- 
standing of the changes constantly taking place in type of 
use and in ownership or operation of each store unit and 
other location along this entire frontage. 

Another section of the Cleveland Real Property Inventory 
includes a tabulation of retail outlets by type, occupied and 
vacant, each October for four consecutive Octobers. 

These two series of data, carefully collected, tabulated 
and analyzed, make possible the presentation of the factors 
discussed in this article. The article is designed to promote 
community planning, which is generally accepted by leading 
institutions and by city planners as the key both to suburban 
development and to slum remodeling. 
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WHAT is the population? How many people 
live in this city? How many inhabitants are there 
in that neighborhood in which it is planned to es- 
tablish the store? 

Always population—when, as a matter of fact, 
families are more significant than people. Families 
occupy dwellings, either renting or owning. Fam- 
ilies subscribe to telephone service, pay water and 
gas bills, and use electricity. Families buy pianos, 
radios, and other furniture and furnishings. They 
buy automobiles, subscribe to newspapers and mag- 
azines, patronize bakers, butchers, and grocers. 
And from architects’ standpoints, families once in 
a while retain them to design new homes. 

Thus it is seen that the 1,200,000 and some in- 
habitants of the Cleveland Metropolitan District be- 
come more vital when considered as 304,455 
families. 


Number of Retail Outlets 

These families are served by 20,649 retail out- 
lets. Nearly one-third of these stores are food 
stores, 6,352 of the 20,649. Ав many as 1,379 аге 
groceries, 922 meat markets, 1,400 have both gro- 
ceries and meats, 734 are fruit and vegetable stores, 
430 delicatessens, 979 candy and confectionery 
stores, and 508 bakeries. Restaurants, although not 
strictly retail outlets, number 1,937 alone. Thus 
8,289 or 40 per cent of all retail outlets are devoted 
to the sale of foodstuffs, cooked and served, partial- 
ly cooked and raw. 

Gasoline stations number 1,587, drug stores 597, 
hardware stores 460, and so forth, as shown in 
Table 1. 

Some of the 23,566 stores and store units are 
vacant. The vacant units represented 12 per cent 
of all last October, a slightly smaller per cent than 
in 1932 or in 1933, there being 15 per cent vacant 
in October of each of these years. 


20 Per Cent of the Retail Outlet Food Stores in 
Rock River; 44 Per Cent in Garfield Heights 
The Cleveland Metropolitan District includes 12 
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cities and 31 villages and townships. It extends 
from Lorain County on the west into Lake County 
on the east. It stretches along Lake Erie for some 
36 miles. 

Nearly one-third, 31 per cent, of all occupied 
stores in Metropolitan Cleveland are food stores 
exclusive of restaurants and eating places. Food 
stores also represent 31 per cent of Cleveland’s 
stores, 30 per cent of Lakewood's, 32 per cent of 
Cleveland Heights’, 27 per cent of East Cleveland’s, 
and 30 per cent of Shaker Heights’, 

Forty-four per cent of Garfield Heights’ stores 
are food stores, 37 per cent of Parma’s, 26 per cent 
of Euclid’s, 29 per cent of Bedford's, 36 per cent 
of Maple Heights’, 23 per cent of Berea's, and 20 
In the rest of the metro- 
politan district 20 per cent of all stores are food 
Thus while 20 per cent of all stores are 


per cent of Rocky River's. 


stores, 
food stores in Rocky River and the villages and 
townships in the metropolitan district, 44 per cent 
of all stores in Garfield Heights are food stores. 

The proportion of stores used as restaurants and 
‘ating places amounts to 9 per cent in the metro- 
politan district and varies from 4, 5, 6, and 7 per 
cent in Cleveland Heights, Lakewood, East Cleve- 
land and Shaker Heights respectively, to 15 per cent 
in Rocky River, 16 per cent in Maple Heights, and 
19 per cent in the villages and townships of the 
metropolitan district. 


Gasoline Sold in More Places Than Food 


In some of Cleveland’s suburbs more retail out- 
lets are gasoline filling stations than food stores, 
There 
are 29 gasoline filling stations in Rocky River as 
compared with 21 food outlets; and in the metro- 
politan district outside of the 12 cities there are 
175 gasoline stations as compared with 133 food 
outlets. Thus 28 per cent of the retail outlets are 
gasoline filling stations in Rocky River as com- 
pared with 20 per cent which are food stores, and 


exclusive of restaurants and eating places. 


26 per cent in the villages and townships in the 
county as compared with 20 per cent which are 
food stores. 


68 Stores Per 1,000 Families 

As many as 77 stores and vacant store units per 
1,000 families are provided in the entire community; 
68 per 1,000 families were occupied last October 
and 9 per 1,000 families were vacant. The occupied 
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stores were of various and sundry types. Food was 
sold in some, clothing in others, and furniture, hard- 
ware, jewelry and other articles purchased by 
families and individuals in others. 

Different numbers of each type of retail outlet 
are required to serve the average group of 1,000 
families. There are 12.2 grocery stores and meat 
markets, 2.4 fruit and vegetable stores, 1.4 deli- 
catessens, 3.2 confectionery stores, and 1.7 stores 
selling baked goods, per 1,000 families. There are 
6.4 restaurants per 1,000 families. Thus 27.3 re- 
tail outlets provide food for the average unit of 
1,000 families. Expressed another way, there are 
nearly 3 such retail outlets per 100 families, one 
to each 37 families. 

The average group of 1,000 families has 2 drug 
stores, 1 shoe store, 1 men's wear store and 2 
women's wear and dry goods stores, l radio or 
electrical goods shop, and 2 hardware stores. Gas- 
oline stations are more liberally supplied, there being 
more than 5 per 1,000 families. 

The number of retail outlets per 1,000 families 
in Cleveland, 89, is naturally larger than in the 
smaller places. Cleveland is the large trading center 
for northeastern Ohio. Not only are the families 
of Cleveland served by its stores but those living in 
the other cities and villages throughout the metro- 
politan district are also served, and those living in 
numbers of other counties in northeastern Ohio 
make their major purchases in Cleveland's stores. 
Nevertheless, each of the other 11 cities has its own 
retail outlets and the villages have theirs. 


Only 20 Stores Per 1,000 Families 
in Shaker Heights 

Lakewood, a city of over 70,000 inhabitants in 
1930, has 45 stores and vacant store units per 1,000 
families, as contrasted with 89 in Cleveland. Cleve- 
land has 11 vacant store units per 1,000 families 
while Lakewood has but 3 per 1,000 families. 
Cleveland Heights, a city of over 50,000 inhabitants 
in 1930, has 38 stores and vacant store units per 
1.000 families. Cleveland Heights has fewer than 
3 vacant stores per 1,000 families. East Cleveland, 
a city of nearly 40,000 inhabitants in 1930, has 50 
stores and vacant store units per 1,000 families. 

Shaker Heights, a city of nearly 18,000 inhabi- 
tants in 1930, and with over 22,000 inhabitants in 
1936, has only 22 retail outlets and vacant stores 
per 1,000 families. This number is small because 
of the strict zoning maintained in this newest of 


RETAIL OUTLETS PER 1,000 FAMILIES 


TA B L E 1 Type of Retail Outlet Number Per cent Per cent 
FOOD GROUP 
Bakery .... , 508 2.2 2.5 
NUMBER AND PER CENT — Суды Covfectonen im E 7 
OF SELECTED TYPES туне 49 59 $7 
[3 and Mea А ; 
OF RETAIL OUTLETS де ct "ы 55 pe 
AUTOMOTIVE 
CLEVELAND. METROPOLITAN Caroline Stations ES ы? 77 
DISTRICT — OCTOBER, 1935 APPAREL 
| Men's Wear OM 317 13 1.5 
Women's Wear and Dry Goods. 567 24 227 
1 .....-..- ът баса аг 313 1.3 1.5 
FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD 
Furniture 5 271 INI 1.3 
Radio 134 6 6 
RESTAURANTS 1,937 8.2 9.4 
LUMBER AND BUILDING 
Electrical Goods 159 7 8 
OTHER 
Hardware 460 2.0 22 
Cigar 155 7 7 
Drug 597 25 2.9 
ALL OTHER 7.456 31.6 36.1 
TOTAL 23,566 100.0 
VACANT 2917 12.4 
OCCUPIED 20,649 87.6 100.0 


Cleveland’s larger suburbs. The small number of 
vacant store units, less than 2 per 1,000 families, 


is doubtless a result of the strict zoning regulations. 


As Many as 81 Stores Per 1,000 Families 
In Berea 

The number of stores and vacant units per 1,000 
families varies in the other suburban cities: Garfield 
Heights has 39, 4 vacant and 35 occupied; Parma 
37, 2 vacant and 35 occupied; Euclid 49, 6 vacant 
and 43 occupied; Maple Heights 53, 6 vacant and 
47 occupied; and Rocky River has 69, 11 vacant 
land 58 occupied. The more self-contained cities of 
Bedford and Berea have 79 and 90 occupied stores 
апа vacant store units per 1,000 families respective- 
ly. The vacant store units are numerous, 7 and 9 
рег 1,000 families respectively. Тһе other cities 
and villages in the metropolitan district have 56 
stores and vacant store units per 1,000 families, 7 
vacant and 49 occupied. 


Width of Store—Frontage 


Some of the stores are narrow and others wide. 
Some take a few feet of the busy thoroughfare's 
frontage, others many feet. The average width 
used by all stores and vacant store units is nearly 
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30 feet, 29.8, to be exact. The food group takes 
an average of 21.5 feet per outlet. Meat markets, 
candy and confectionery stores, fruit and vegetable 
stores and bakeries average from 19 to 20 feet of 
street frontage. Delicatessens take 20 feet on the 
average. Grocery stores without meat departments 
take 21 feet, while the combined grocery and meat 
stores take nearly 27 feet. Dairy products stores 
take nearly 28 feet of the street frontage, and other 
types of food stores require over 32 feet on the 
average. 

The general merchandise group uses more street 
frontage per unit, a total of over 36 feet. Depart- 
ment stores, while few in number, seem to require 
over 107 feet, dry goods and general merchandise 
stores 26 feet, and variety stores, that is, 5-and-10- 
cent stores, nearly 31 feet on an average. 

The average apparel shop requires less space than 
either of these two groups, only 20 feet. The 
women's ready-to-wear shops seem to require an 
average of 19 feet, while the men's and boys' 
clothing stores take 27 feet. Shoe stores take just 
under 20 feet and other apparel and furnishings 
outlets 18 feet. 

The furniture and household group takes nearly 
30 feet on an average, the furniture store nearly 
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46 feet, the floor covering store 24 feet, the house- 
hold appliance shop more than 29 feet, the radio 
and music store nearly 20 feet, and other outlets 
included within this group use nearly 26 feet. 

More street frontage is consumed by the auto- 
motive group per retail outlet, nearly 31 feet per 
automobile accessory shop and 46 feet per garage. 
More than 69 feet are used by the average auto- 
mobile dealer’s showrooms and 89 feet by the filling 
stations. 

The miscellaneous group uses an average of near- 
ly 26 feet. Jewelry stores take the least street front- 
age, less than 19 feet. Gift shops, music stores, 
and luggage and leather goods stores, use less than 
20 feet. Next come the news store, the book store, 
and the cigar store, using slightly more than 20 
feet. ‘The hardware stores and the stationers and 
printers shops use 24 feet, the florist shops 28 feet, 
the office supplies and equipment places 32 feet, coal 
and ice dealers 67 feet, and drug stores 25 feet. 

The vacant store unit has an average frontage 
of slightly less than 21 feet. 


Retail Outlets for 1,000 Families 
Valuable in Planning 


Thus a village of 4,000 inhabitants, a resettlement 
project of this size, or а self-contained housing 
project with 1,000 family units may be designed 
for the proper number of store units. Table 2 pre- 
sents data illustrating the maximum provisions 
which should be made. 


Miles of Street Frontage Used by 


Retail Outlets 

A total of 130 miles of street frontage along the 
entire length of 17 principal thoroughfares in 
Greater Cleveland has been measured by the number 
of feet used for each type of retail outlet each March 
for three consecutive years, 1934, 1935 and 1936. 

All retail outlets in the Cleveland Metropolitan 
District have been recorded each October for four 
consecutive years, 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935. The 
number of each type of outlet is thus determined. 

It is thus possible to estimate the total number 
of feet of street frontage occupied by retail outlets 
and the amount occupied by vacant store units. Ас- 
tual measurements of all such street frontage in 
the Cleveland Metropolitan District have been made 
and the tabulations are in process of preparation. 
Prior to the publication of such definite data and 
based upon the two series of measurements carried 
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out for four and three consecutive years respective- 
These estimates 
indicate 126 miles of occupied stores and vacant 


ly, estimates have been prepared. 


store units, 115 miles of occupied stores and 11 
miles of vacant store units, in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. They indicate a total of 16 miles of grocery 
stores and meat markets, 3 miles of drug stores, 
2 miles of hardware stores, and 27 miles of gasoline 
filling stations. Thus, 219 feet of occupied stores 
and vacant store units, 199 feet of occupied stores, 
and 20 feet of vacant store units per 100 families, 
are indicated from the data already analyzed. This 
amounts to 2 feet of frontage per family. 


Location and Management Affect Volume 
of Sales 

Fewer stores should be operated in order that 
all might make fair profits. Profits and losses are 
a story in themselves. Stability in business is close- 
ly related to success of operation. Success of opera- 
tion depends upon location and management. In 
the most fortunate locations management may ruin 
the investment and the store may have to close. 
With the best of management the poorly-located 
store may meet a similar fate. 


Changes in the Use of Street Frontage by 
Retail Outlets 


A total of 7,053 retail outlets was in operation on 
17 of the principal thoroughfares of Greater Cleve- 
land in 1934, and 7,041 in 1936. 

During this two-year period the total number oi 
retail outlets remained practically the same. The 
total decreased but the decrease was only eight 
hardly one-tenth of one per cent. Many of the oc 
cupants at the earlier date had been replaced by 
others. The type of business in many instances hac 
changed. Occupied stores become vacant and va 
cant stores become occupied. While there wer 
practically the same number of stores located or 
these thoroughfares in 1936 as in 1934, 1,368 hac 
moved or gone out of business and 1,520 had come 
into the picture. The ownership had changed be 
tween 1934 and 1936 in the case of 566 of thes 
retail outlets. 

During the two years 19 per cent of the retai 
outlets moved or went out of business and 8 ре 
cent changed ownership. Thus a radical chang 
came about during the two-year period in one ou 
of every four retail outlets on 17 principal thorough 
fares. 

Retail outlets, service establishments, and othe: 


RETAIL OUTLETS PER 1,000 FAMILIE: 


TAB LE 2 Average Number of 
Number был Бан of Street 
^ per 1,000 rontage rontage per 
Type of Retail Outlet Families in Feet 1,000 Families 
SELECTED RETAIL OUTLETS FOOD GROUP 
bey deus 17 19.9 33 
andy ап 2 19.5 63 
PER 1,000 FAMILIES AND Delicatessen s 1.4 20.0 28 
Fruit and Vegetabl 24 19.6 48 
STREET FRONTAGE USED ENR ТЕ asa K 46 209 94 
Grocery and Meat. 4.6 26.7 123 
L... Top panau 3.0 19.2 58 
ESTIMATE FOR ENTIRE CLEVELAND AUTOMOTIVE 
Accessories IBI 30.8 35 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT ІМ 1936 Gasoline Station 52 890 464 
APPAREL 
Man's Wear. ceset yet ss 1.0 27.1 28 
Women's Wear and Dry Goods 19 223 42 
Lo Dp 10 19.7 20 
FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD 
[. j|, ТЛ ТГ Л 9 45.6 41 
Radio A 19.5 9 
RESTAURANT 5A 239 152 
LUMBER AND BUILDING 
Electrical Goods реж аза e di Res 5 19.5 10 
OTHER 
TI 2--:--с-:свтосезотеровжадта 1.5 24.0 36 
5 20.8 "I 
2.0 25.1 49 
24.5 26.6 650 


TOTAL 
VACANT ... 
OCCUPIED 


places of commercial activities change in two ways. 
They change in use, that is, an occupied store be- 
comes vacant or a vacant store becomes occupied, 
or a grocery store becomes a drug store, or a beauty 
parlor becomes a hardware store. They change in 
occupancy, that is, Joe’s Restaurant becomes 
Smith’s Restaurant, or Brown’s Hardware Store 
becomes Jones’ Hardware Store. 


Changes in Occupancy of Units by Food Stores 


Three hundred and thirty-three of the 1,857 store 
units occupied by food outlets in 1934 had changed 
their occupancy during the two-year period between 
1934 and 1936. Sixty-eight were still used by the 
food group two years later, 55 by restaurants and 
eating places, 6 by the general merchandise group, 
6 by the automotive group, 11 by the apparel group, 
8 by the furniture and household furnishings group, 
4 by the lumber and building materials group, 22 
by other retail stores, 41 by service establishments 
and so forth, and 112 had become vacant. 

While this was happening 326 store units oc- 
cupied by other outlets or vacant units became food 
outlets. As many as 68 had been used by the food 
group, 18 by restaurants and eating places, 5 by 
the general merchandise group, 11 by the auto- 
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77.4 28.3 2,194 
ел eae ae 9.6 20.8 200 
cobra rre onerare 57.8 29.4 1,994 


motive group. 20 by the apparel group, 9 by the 
furniture and household appliance group, 1 by the 
lumber and building materials group, 22 had been 
used by other retail stores, 38 had been used by 
the services and other groups and 134 had been 
vacant. 

Thus 18 per cent of the food outlets of 1934 had 
disappeared by 1936 and practically an equal num- 
ber of store units had become occupied by retail 
outlets included in the food group. 


Changes in Occupancy of Units by Restaurants 
and Eating Places 


One hundred and eighty-eight of the 949 stores 
occupied by restaurants and eating places changed 
their occupancy between 1934 and 1936. None con- 
tinued as restaurants, 18 became occupied by the 
food group, 2 by the general merchandise group, 
5 by the automotive group, 8 by the apparel group, 
8 by the furniture and household furnishings group, 
4 by the lumber and building materials group, 14 by 
other retail outlets, 42 by service establishments 
and so forth, and 87 became vacant. 

While this was happening 332 store units which 
had been occupied by other retail outlets or had 
been vacant became restaurants and eating places. 
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Fifty-five had been occupied by food stores. + by 
the general merchandise group, 7 by the automotive 
group, 18 by the apparel group, 13 by the furniture 
and household furnishings group, 3 by the lumber 
and building materials group, 30 by other retail 
stores, 55 by service establishments and so forth, 
and 147 had been vacant. 

Thus 20 per cent of the restaurants and eating 
places in 1934 had disappeared by 1936 and a some- 
what larger number of store units had become oc- 
cupied by retail outlets included in the restaurant 
and eating-place group. 


Changes in Occupancy by the General 
Merchandise Stores 

Forty-one of the 214 store units occupied by the 
general merchandise group changed their occupancy 
during the two-year period between 1934 and 1936. 
None was used by the general merchandise group. 
Two years later, 5 were used by the food group, 
4 by restaurants and eating places, 3 by the apparel 
group, 4 by the furniture and household group, 7 
by other retail stores, 9 by service establishments 
and so forth, and 9 had become vacant. 

While this was happening, 47 store units oc- 
cupied for other purposes and 16 vacant store units 
became general merchandise outlets. As many as 
6 had been used by the food group, 4 by the furni- 
ture and household group, 1 by the automotive 
group, 4 by the apparel group, 2 by restaurants, 1 
by the lumber and building group, 4 by other retail 
stores, 9 by service establishments and so forth. 

Thus 19 per cent of the store units occupied by 
general merchandise stores in 1934 had disappeared 
by 1936 and practically an equal number of store 
units had become occupied by retail outlets included 
in this group. 


Vacant Units Occupied and Other Vacated 


Store units are constantly becoming vacated by 
one business and occupied by another. During the 
two years the smallest turnover, a turnover of only 
13 per cent, occurred in retail outlets operated in 
connection with motor vehicles. This small change 
is probably accounted for by the large number of 
gasoline filling stations that are operated year after 
year. The largest turnover, 29 per cent, occurred 
in the store units occupied by furniture and house- 
hold furnishing stores. 

Over half, 55 per cent, of the vacant store units 
of 1934 on the 17 principal thoroughfares became 
occupied, and a smaller number became yacant. 
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Hardware Stores Disappear 

Twenty-two of the 178 store units occupied o 
the principal thoroughfares by hardware stores it 
1934 changed type of use within two years. Nin 
became vacant by 1936. The others became grocer) 
stores, meat markets, variety stores, automobik 
salesrooms, restaurants, florist shops, shoe repait 
shops, poolrooms, and so forth. 

Thus 9 store units rented as hardware stores it 
1934 became vacant during the intervening two 
year period, and 13 were rented for other types оі 
business. 

During the two years while these changes were 
taking place 17 store units were occupied by hard. 
ware stores. Two years previously 9 had been va- 
cant. The others had been fruit and vegetable 
variety 
stores, tire shops, women’s ready-to-wear shops 
household appliance stores, and so forth. 


stores, groceries with meat departments, 


Candy and Confectionery Stores Go 
Out of Business 


The locations occupied by 78 of the 380 candy 
and confectionery stores in 1934, showed in 1936 
one dairy products store, 2 delicatessen stores, 4 
grocery stores (without meats), 3 grocery and meat 
outlets, 1 dry goods store, 2 auto accessory shops 
1 men’s and boys’ clothing store, 1 other appare 
shop, 27 restaurants and eating places, 2 drug 
stores, 1 news dealer, and 1 other store. This ас: 
counts for 46 of the 78 changes of business. Fou 
others became beauty parlors, 1 a cleaning anc 
pressing establishment, and 3 others service estab 


lishments. Twenty-one had become vacant, 1 a par 
of a hotel, 1 a special school, and 1 a vacant lot 
Thus 21 per cent of the 380 candy and confectionery) 
stores within two years had disappeared. 

These changes in the type of use are only par 
of the changes. An additional 12 of the 380 candy 
and confectionery stores changed hands while stil 
operating as the same type of retail outlet. 

“This should be a good place for a grocery store.’ 
“There is a good corner for a drug store.” “Ther 
certainly must be sufficient families in that neigh 
borhood to support a hardware store.” All such ex 
pressions are used with little realization of the tru 
significance of the words. If this is not a gooc 
place for a grocery store, the grocer’s own invest 
ment is lost, if not his creditors’ merchandise, as 
well. Suppose this is not a good corner for a drug 
store, what then? Perhaps the neighborhood wil 
support a hardware store. 
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B A М K 
BUILDINGS 


FELLHEIMER 
AND WAGNER 
ARCHITECTS 


Photograph by George Van Anda 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK TRUST CO. 
WASHINGTON BRANCH NEW YORK CITY 


Photograph by Louis Dreyer 


Modernization of this building (right) into quarters suitable for the 
branch needs of а metropolitan bank presented a number of problems. 
Only two months were available for the conversion; costs had to be 
held to a minimum; and the structure itself imposed definite limitations 
on replanning. The building was originally divided by а load-bearing 
masonry wall. This wall had at different times been removed —first on 
the ground floor, then on the second and finally altogether. At each 
stage the wall was replaced by a steel pier-and-lintel construction; but 
at each stage, the steel construction merely rested on the steel of the 
floor below. Thus the architects were unable to touch the steel work 
without complete reconstruction. The three limitations were met: The build- 
ing was finished within the required time limit; the cost was held within 


estimates, and the replanning achieved without major structural changes. 


THE BUILDING BEFORE REMODELING 
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B A N K 
BUILDINGS 


Photographs by George Van Anda 


The trust company desired that the front portion of the public banking space 
be two stories high. Since it was impossible to change the structural skeleton 
of the building, the architects frankly left it, removing the floor and refinishing 
the gutted portion. Glass brick, carried in aluminum muntins, fills the front 


wall above door-height. A light, airy and simple interior results. 


WASHINGTON BRANCH CORN EXCHANGE 
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FELLHEIMER 
AND WAGNER 
ARCHITECT 


BANK TRUST CO. NEW YORK CITY 
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WASHINGTON BRANCH CORN EXCHANGE 
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ELLHEIMER 
ND WAGNER 


BANK TRUST CO. NEW YORK CITY 
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ВА М K 
BUILDINGS 


JOHN AND DONALD 
В. PARKINSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Photograph by Mott Studia 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


The original building, 100' x 105’, was 
built approximately thirty-five years ago. 


Exterior walls: brick, plaster finish; іп- 
terior construction: wood, including the i 1 
wood truss roof. The twenty-foot addi- 
tion on the rear follows the construc- 


tion of the old building very closely, егіз 


except for the earthquake bracing which ШІ pee 
is a code requirement. bel 
"M 
the (plaster war removed rand Ihe new "| 
ù и Ш- cols merce -m 


terra cotta and the exterior facing were 


applied. The terra cotta facing blocks 
are 15” square and approximately 11⁄2” BANKING ROOM 
thick. The spandrels are 6" x 6" tile, 
matching the terra cotta in color. Black 
glass was used for the base and steel 
sash used throughout. The exterior doors 


and frames are hollow metal. The base- 


ment, first and second floors are used 


for banking purposes. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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ALBERT KAHN, Inc. 
ARCHITECTS AND 


PORE PS ENGINEERS 
Photo. raph by Stadler 


OFFICE BUILDING FOR THE UPJOHN COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Photograph by Slocum Brothers 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


This office building is the first completed unit of the re- 
building program of the Upjohn Company, manufacturer of 
pharmaceutical supplies. A portion of the six-story manufac- 
turing building directly back of the office is practically 
complete; as soon as this is occupied, the balance of the 


plant is to be rebuilt. 


The building, which is 208 ft. by 54 ft. and three stories 
high above basement, is of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion with limestone facing. Artificial granite is used for 
main entrance and window spandrels. The window frames 
and trim around entrance are of aluminum. Limestone work 
has a carborundum rubbed surface treated with "Porseal," 
a colorless filler which has proven efficient in keeping the 


stonework free from weather stains. 


In the interior, rubber tile floors and acoustically treated 
ceilings throughout make for quiet. A mechanical ventilat- 
ing and air-conditioning system has been provided for the 
entire building. Office partitions in general are of metal 


and glass. 
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THEATER 
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BUILDINGS 
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HERBERT Е. COLLINS 
ARCHITECT 
THOMAS W. LAMB 


CONSULTING 


bh by Gottscho 


INCOLN THEATRE BUILDING MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
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LINCOLN THEATRE BUILDING 
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RBERT E. COLLINS 
ARCHITECT 
OMAS W. LAMB 
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Photograph by Gottscho 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
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BUILDINGS 


HERBERT Е. COLLINS 
ARCHITECT 

THOMAS W. LAMB 

CONSULTING 


ARCHITECT 


Photoaraph by Gottscho 


LINCOLN THEATRE BUILDING MIAMI BEACH, FLORID 


FLOOR PLAN OF THEATER 
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THEATER 
AND STORE 
BUILDINGS 


В. LEO STEIF 
AND COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS 


Photograph оу Hearich-Blessing 


MODE THEATER BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


This 25-year-old theater-and-store group in suburban Chicago The rest of the exterior of the store building with the excep- 


was converted into a commercially successful project by а tion of the coping, which was stainless steel Macotta, was 


remodeling job. The work, largely consisting of "face-lifting" laid up in black Carrara. The tower of the theater is laid up 
the exterior, was executed at a total cost of $30,000. This 


in cream colored Macotta with cream colored joints, which, 
included the redecoration of the theater lobby and audi- 


contrasted with the black vertical sign of the theater, makes 
torium and the installation of new lighting throughout. a very effective display. At night the tower is floodlighted 


and, as contrasted with the red Neon tubing of the sign, 
The theater exterior, foyer, base of store fronts, and side % Ы 


gives a transparent effect similar to glass. 


wall of the store building, were laid up in maroon Macotta 
trimmed in black with stainless steel edging around blocks 


and a black mastic used for joints. 


MACOTTA 


FLOOR PLAN 


RONT ELEVATION: An interesting solution of sign and 
arquee results from a Chicago ordinance prohibiting any 
ign or marquee from overhanging the sidewalk, In this 
Msange ihn sian Wat recessed and isipported Ey ап) ба” 
ental tower, while the doors to the lobby were moved AS IT WAS: A 
ack 12 feet. 


view of the block before remodeling, 
showing the 1910 baroque of the original building. 
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APARTMENT 
AND STORE 
BUILDINGS 


SCOTT AND PRESCOTT 
ARCHITECTS 


STORE AND APARTMENT GROUP 


Photograph by Van Anda 


NEW YORK CITY 


Another of the new "taxpayer" type of project so increasingly popular in the 


larger cities, this combination store and apartment group is purposely low in 


height for maximum light and air, designed to produce the maximum income 


with the minimum initial capital investment and lowest maintenance cost. 


The stores run the entire depth of the structure, windows being kept high in 


back to protect the privacy of the court. The show windows, entrances, etc. 


were designed for the tenants’ different requirements. 


Occupying a tract 308 feet long in the interior of the block, the layout is such 


that the dwelling section is isolated from the stores. This separation is achieved 


by means of an apartment entrance through the center arcade, which extends 


back to a garden. All stairs open off the arcade. The apartments—from | to 


3/2 rooms—thus enjoy cross venti 


and are away from the street. 


lation; half of them overlook the interior court 


The construction is semi-fireproof with brown brick and yellow stone trim. Fire 


escapes are counterbalanced and cleverly concealed in the cantilevered balconies 


over the shop fronts. 
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DESIGNED BY 
LOUIS С. SIGLOCH 
ARCHITECT 


Photograph by George Van Anda 


XECUTIVE OFFICES, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION NEW YORK CITY 


FFICE NO. i 

е walls are composed of 7/18” Transite hung on embossed steel studs with concealed fastenings. 
е finish of the walls is Vinylite lacquer, put on after Transite in the walls had been oil-impregnated. 
this particular office, the walls are of a dark brown with chrome beads separating the panels, 
Ч white Venetian blinds. The cornice mouldings are of walnut and the ceiling is а Sanacoustic 
е, glazed to harmonize with the walls. The radiator enclosure, the grilles in the base and top, 
е made of 3/4" Transite. The furniture is walnut with Maccar-Ebony tops on the table and the 


sk. There is fabric upholstering on the chairs. 
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OFFICE NO: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


These walls are finished in a light green Vinylite lacquer, with chrome vertical beads and walnut 
beads horizontally. The cornice is walnut and the ceiling is an acoustical Perforated Transite. At 
the window reveals, a wood mould has been formed as a pocket for the drapes, and this mould 
has been silvered. The casement curtains are an ecru shade and the drapes are blue. The rug is 
a grey toufe rug with black border, and the furniture is of walnut. Here, again, the radiator 


enclosure is made of Transite, and the upholstering of the chairs is а very light cream leather. 
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DESIGNED B Y 
LOUIS C. SIGLOCH 
ARCHITECT 


Photographs by George Van Anda 


NEW YORK CITY 


This office is finished in a Vinylite lacquer, with the exception that the dado has been colored a 
derk amber, and the upper walls are a buff putty color finish. The air conditioning grille at the 
top has been cut out of the Transite wall material. The beads in this room are of brass. The 
cornice is walnut; ceiling, Sanacoustic Tile glazed to harmonize with the walls, The furniture has 
been covered with dark brown leather, and the top of the table is bird's-eye maple. The door is 


a flush wood veneer door walnut. The carpet is a light grey with a darker shade for the border. 
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DOCTOR'S 
OFFICES 


DES 

LOEBL AND 

SCHLOSSMAN 
ARCHITECTS 


Photograph by Hedrich-Blessing 


OFFICE OF DR. GREENHILL CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DESIGNED В Ү 
J. R. DAVIDSON 


Photograph by Luckhaus Studic 


DESK IN A DOCTOR'S CONSULTATION ROOM 
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\ DOCTOR'S 
OFFICES 


DESIGNED BY 
NORMAN N. RICE 


OFFICE OF DR. S. LEON ISRAEL PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


An old 3!/-story row-house has here been converted into a modern office and 
residence. The original building, while structurally sound, was obsolete as to 
equipment. In reconstruction, the entire interior was renovated; new plumbing 


and heating systems were installed, while a new garage was added at the rear. 


The plan indicates the designer's clean approach to a difficult problem. Wait- 
ing and consultation rooms occupy what was formerly the front parlor. Since 
it was necessary to leave the main stairs to the upper floors, the treatment 
and dressing rooms are placed beyond the stairs. Laboratory and animal room 


(for experimental work) are placed at the extreme rear. 
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DOCTORS 
OF ЕШ C- ES 


DESIGNEL B Y 


NORMAN N. RICE 


OFFICE OF DR. S. LEON ISRAEL PHILADELPHIA, 


The interiors of the forward portion of the office are simply but handsomely 


equipped. All furnishings are modern. The walls are partly sheathed in wood 
veneer panels, partly canvas-covered plaster with stippled finish, Walls and 
ceiling of consultation room (above) are in buff; carpeting in dark maroon; 


furniture in walnut with yellow leather upholstery. 
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LEHRMAN NEW YORK CITY 


The problem here was that of converting a suite of offices into one suitable 
for the practice of psychiatrist; both plan and equipment were determined by 
this requirement. The doctor's office is so designed that the patient, whose 
examination takes place while lying in a perfectly relaxed position on the couch, 
faces bare walls on which there is nothing to distract his attention from the 
conversation, During the examination the doctor sits behind the patient so 
that he can watch the facial expression without being seen. The couch, shown 


in the plan (lower left), does not appear in the photographs. 
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DOCTOR'S СЕРІК ES DESIGNED BY VAHAN HAGOPIAN, ARCHITECT 


OFFICE OF DR. PHILIP R. LEHRMAN NEW YORK CIT 


Simple equipment, absence of distracting pattern and use of quiet colors 
characterize this suite. The waiting room (above) has a chocolate carpet, beige 
and coral draperies, soft yellow walls; the fabric covered chairs аге in a sofi 
gray-grean avd coral. The tables: ata cf mahogany and саррағ. Ih the doctor’ 
office, the color scheme is as follows: Desk and cabinels—mahogany and walnut 
Acoustical cork has been applied in parts of the walls for ‘sound deadening, 
This cork is left in its natural chocolate color.. The carpet matches the cork. 
The curtains and upholstery are of harmonizing tones of brown with a smal 


amount of green. 
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SHOWROOM FOR HAZEL KOLMAN NEW YORK CITY 


A specialty shop on a mezzanine floor, combining sales, 
fitting and work space. The showroom has а black carpet 
and black curtains, with rose walls and ceiling. Furniture is 


4 ۴ 4 Photographs by Ben Schnall 
of walnut and chromium, with darker rose fabrics on the s ва ыға 


chairs. Lighting is indirect. 


| amme 
ROOM 


FLOOR PLAN EXTERIOR OF SHOW WINDOW 
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BUILDING FOR J. N. ADAM & CO. 


For forty-five yeats the Adam Company has occupied this 
site; during that period the four buildings which have been 
reconstructed into one were acquired, This reconstruction 
involved modernization of part of the structure, complete 
rebuilding ef another part, while some of it was left un: 
changed except for fagade. The remodeling involved a com- 
plete replanning of floor arrangements, based on careful 
traffic analyses. The location of the elevator was shifted 
from the rear to the center of the structure. New lighting 
was installed throughout, together with a new sprinkling 
system and provisions for complete air-conditioning. Тһе 
exterior of the building is notable for its simplicity and use 
of coler—a black granite bate, yellow Kasofa stone to the 
third story windows, buff and tan brick above. The show 
windows are faced with blue pearl granite; all windows are 


bright aluminum. 
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BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


BEFORE RECONSTRUCTION 
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OHN WANAMAKER MEN'S STORE 


The remodeled Men's Store is part of an extensive program 


now going on in the New York department store. 


The Men's Clothing, Made-to-Measure and London Shop 
section occupy practically the same general locations as 
before but the layout and general arrangement is entirely 
different. Heretofore the men's clothing, due to the lack 
of sufficient and unbroken wall space, was carried entirely in 
floor revolving cases, and with increasing volume the great 
majority of the overcoat stock was carried on open racks. 
This arrangement created badly congested aisles, making 
adequate control difficult. The new arrangement provides 
some 1,900 lineal feet of hangrod space; but only 38% of 
it on the open floor, largely in low single deck revolving 
cases. The remaining 62% is located in four "customers" 
stock rooms, one for the London Shop, one for Formal Wear, 
one large unit for regular clothing and one for chauffeurs 
uniforms. These stockrooms successfully used in the John 
Wanamaker Men's Store in Philadelphia have generous aisles, 


are unusually well lighted and ventilated, and in the larger 
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Photograph by Gcorge Van Anda 


NEW YORK CITY 


units are even equipped with triplicate mirrors. An interest- 
ing fact is that these stockrooms, carrying as they do the 
majority of the stock when it is at a peak, occupy only 17% 
of the net available area in these sections. This makes pos- 
sible generous aisle spaces with furniture groupings which 
add greatly to the impressiveness of the floor. There are 
thirty indirectly lighted triplicate mirrors in addition to 


many straight mirrors throughout these sections. 


The men's furnishings, hats, shoes, and the clothing portion 
of the sporting goods department occupy approximately the 
same locations as they did heretofore, with the exception of 
the shoe department, which was moved from the extreme 
southwest corner adjacent to the best entrance іп this 
building, to a space along the south wall. This permitted 
utilization of the good traffic space for the sale of pajamas 
and underwear, neckwear, gloves. By far the greater num- 
ber of customers using this entrance. are women on their 
way to the North Building, and it was felt desirable to route 
them through this department, rather than by way of the 
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JOHN WANAMAKER MEN'S STORE 


Photographs by George Van A 
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men's shoe department. It was necessary to considerably re- 
duce the area devoted to men's furnishings, in order to add 
the sporting goods on this floor. This was accomplished by 
the use of modern equipment for stock carrying and selling 
and also the use of forward stock rooms adjacent to the 
various sections, and as easily accessible to the sales space 
as though the merchandise had been carried in the usual 


manner. 


In the men's furnishings and hats approximately 800 sq. ft. 
of area are devoted to these stock rooms in four groups. 
In the men's furnishings, including the furnishings in the 
London Shop, there are over 1,000 ft, of showcases, prac- 
tically all one length with comparatively shallow displays 
(except at the corners), and space for stock below. This 
not only eliminates waste space, and gives the merchandise 
a neat and orderly appearance, but creates a flexible floor 
for seasonal shifts of merchandise. The same holds true of 
ihe center and wall stock carrying equipment. The great 
majority of the cases are the same length, and are easily 


interchanged if different equipment is required. 
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The shoe department in its location has the advantage of 
four important cross vistas leading up to it, and while it con- 
tacts the main flow of traffic only at one end, it is easily 
visible from the greater portion of this end of the floor. 
The illuminated decorative treatment which has been used, 
and which will be discussed later, is a great advantage 


from this standpoint. 


Another interesting note is the concentration at one point 
of all the Чоппа furnishings, aneldding dhise calara ruck: 
wear, and jewelry; with a convenient Forward! stockroom bë- 


hind it. 


The rotunda itself, in the center of the floor, is devoted to 
sporting goods, fishing tackle, guns, tennis, golf, and ath- 
letic equipment of all kinds. The old grand staircase, which 
led to the mezzanine, and which was largely blocked off 
when the center elevators were installed several years ago, 
has been changed, and brought down into the center of the 
rotunda. The stairways previously leading to the basement 
at this point have been eliminated, so that this narrow area, 


formerly a passage, could be devoted to stockroom space. 
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DECORATIVE TREATMENT 


The color selecied for the general scheme was a soft brown, 
starting with the selected pin grain oak, but light in tone, 
on the exterior of the fixtures, carrying through a continually 
lighter range of tone basically the same color up the 
columns and over to the walls, which are the lightest tone, 
with the exception of the illuminated superstructure and 
ceiling, which are white. The interior of the cases and most 
displays are a pin grain oak finished with a white filler, 
making them very light in contrast to the exterior of the 


fixtures. 


Where it does not interfere with the merchandise, other 
colors have been introduced to add interest. The bases of 
all the equipment are done in terra cotta color, which 
makes an interesting junction with the travertine marble 
floor. This same color has been recalled on the edges of 
the silhouetted signs and in the upholstering leather on 
some of the furniture, A soft blue green has been intro- 
duced in the furniture in the shoe department and to 


emphasize the elevator fronts and entrance doors. 
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ELEVATION ON PICCADILLY 


STORE FOR MESSRS. SIMPSON 


(Extracted from Тик ARCHITECT. AND 
3UILDING News, London, Мау 8, 1936) 
Piccadilly has grown from a street of private palaces, 
through a phase of hotels and museums to its present 
condition as a great shopping thoroughfare. Its archi- 
tecture up to now has always hankered after the 

T 
heen outdone, not merely in size but in grandiosity, 
by the commercial buildings. The Wolseley Building, 


es have 


lace period, and latterly the palaces themsel 


Devonshire House and the new block at the corner of 
Sackville Street are all richly academic, and Simp- 
son’s is the first building to state in modern terms the 
modern purpose of the street. It sets a high standard. 


Compared with Mr. Emberton’s earlier buildings, 
Simpson's is definitely more mature and shows а surer 
handling of materials. The fagade towards Piccadilly 
for all its simplicity, is packed with ingenuity. The 


management of the floodlighting troughs argues a 
recognition of lighting as an essential component of 
modern architectural style, while the Portland stone 
facing (the material was prescribed by the landlords) 
is applied in a way which leaves no doubt as to its 
purpose; it is merely a veneer, and suggests no asso- 
ciation with solid walling. With the aid of black marble 
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ELEVATION ON JERMYN STREET 


PICCADILLY, LONDON 


and metal, the shop windows a 


given the sharp re- 
finement which makes for successful display, while 
internally the open planning and the varied and orig- 
inal, but always strictly appropriate, design of the fit- 
tings places Simpson’s among the most interesting 
buildings of its type. 


THE SITE.—The building occupies the full depth of 
the site between Piccadilly and Jermyn Street, having 
a shop front to each street. 


Considerable difficulty was experienced in designing 
the foundations owing to those of the adjoining build- 
ings on each side projecting. In one case a raft foun- 
dation to the new building transmits a load of about 
3,500 tons to the soil—a load which is not surprising 
considering that the overall height of the building, in- 
cluding the basement and the mechanical equipment 
rooms on the roof, is about 130 feet. 


PLAN.—For the purposes of fire regulations the rec- 
tangular site has been divided into three blocks verti- 


cally from the ground floor up. The I ıdilly and 
Jermyn Street blocks are about 42 feet deep each, with 
a separate fire escape staircase; the central block has 


the main staircase as its means of escape. These blocks 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE GROUND FLOOR 


STORE FOR MESSRS. SIMPSON 


LOWER GROUND PLAN 


Photographs by Larkin Brothers 


are divided by 13'%-inch brick walls and double fire 
shutters to the openings from one block to the other, 
the opening consisting of a 10-foot one on the main 
axis of the building and a 24-foot opening, one either 
side of the central space. 


This arrangement, while allowing complete and free 
access from one block to the other, readily permits the 


allocation of different departments іп а convenient 


manner. Below ground floor level the lower ground 
and basement levels are each considered as a horizontal 
fire unit, so that the staircases down to these floors are 
cut off by glazed fireproof doors. The basement escape 
provisions include a special corridor of minimum width, 
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4 feet 6 inches, leading through to Jermyn Street. As 

is usual in shops of this size, the lift enclosures are 

also protected at each floor level with fire shutters, 

which roll down over the entrance gates in event of 
fire. 


CONSTRUCTION (GENERAL). — The general con- 
truction consists of brickwork panels, supported by a 
teel frame, with all complicated portions of the steel- 
work electrically welded, this being one of the first 
uildings in London where electric welding has been 
sed so extensively for the main structure. 


LOORS. — Hollow tile floors are used throughout 
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Photograph by Larkin Brothe 


EVENING DRESS WEAR DEPARTMENT 


STORE FOR MESSRS. SIMPSON 


with a pumice screed, 3 to + inches deep above to mak 
up the levels and allow pipe ducts to be formed. Th 
ceilings were plastered on suspended metal lathing 
the space between the structural slab and the lathin 


permitting easy allocation of sprinkler pipes and point: 
In most cases the depth of the floor from finished lev 
to underside of plaster work is about 1 foot 9% inche: 
On the ground floor, travertine slabs 2 feet hy 2 fe 
by 1 inch thick have been used throughout as a рах 
ing, and white polished travertine slabs 7 feet in heigl 


have been used as a wall facing near the lifts and othe 


TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 


side walls. 


Elsewhere in the building within the shopping are: 
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Photograph by Studio Sun. Ltd. 


P feet square cork tiles have been used as a floor 
hovering. 


STAIRCASE. — The main staircase is most attrac- 
ively designed. Travertine facings have been used for 
he treads and risers, which are 13 inches and 514 
nches, respectively, thus making for extreme ease in 
ise. Plate-glass balustrading, secured by anodized 
luminum balusters at intervals, and surmounted bv 
n orange vermilion circular handrail, make a most 
Aviting appeal to the eye. Again, the artificial lighting 
з effected by a single aluminum-faced rod suspended 
own the center oí the staircase well, with globular 
imps spaced to suit the various floor levels. This pen- 
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THE GIFT SHOP 
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Photograph by Studio Sun, Ltd. 


TAILORING DEPARTMENT 


STORE FOR MESSRS. SIMPSON 


Photograph by Heroert Fenton 
- “ 


dant fitting slides on a track at the top, so that the 
whole fitting can be brought in against the balustrading 
at floor level, to enable lamps to be cleaned or renewed 
Perhaps much of the attraction in the staircase come: 
from the excellent daytime lighting afforded by the 
main external wall which is entirely of glascrete tiles 


LIGHTING. — A transformer room is provided ir 
the basement in connection with the lighting and powet 
of this building. Small switch-rooms occur at eacl 
floor level for local control, while a main switch-roon 


is situated in the basement. 


The general scheme is one of concealed lighting in the 


THE SPORTS SHOP 
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rornices, with large circular indirect lighting fittings 
where more light is required. 

Specially insulated junction boxes in the floors per 
nitted the inclusion of telephone service wires, with 
he lighting circuits in the same ducts—an arrangement 
hot possible when the usual method of designing these 
services is employed 


=xternally, neon lighting forms an important feature 
(4 the façade. Неге, continuous bronze reflector 
roughs carry across the building above the head of 
ach line of windows. These troughs, which are drained 
o the sides, house three neon tubes of different colors 
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Photograph by Herbert Fenton 


THE SHOE SHOP 
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THE CLUB ROOM 
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THE BARBER SHOP 
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Photographs by Herbert Fenton 


This trough system continues up each side of the facade 
to form a frame. In this way striking lighting effects 
of various colors can be obtained, lending great charm 
to the building by night. 


VENTILATION.—tThe general scheme of ventilation 
consists of conditioned air forced into the different 
floors through continuous gratings just below the soffi 
of the outer main beams. 


HEATING AND HOT WATER.—Heating panel: 
in the ceilings provide for the main warming of th 
building, although this is augmented by heating the 
air in the ventilating system hefore its introduction t 
the building through the duct gratings. 
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THE MAIN STAIRCASE 


PICCADILLY, LONDON 


Photograph by Larkin Bros. 


Although storage space for the main bulk of the goods 
has been allocated in the basement, the architect has 
contrived to provide small rooms immediately behin 
the counter for the storing of spare stock, though the 
provision is not apparent to the casual observer. 


IDISPLAY FITTINGS.—There is much that is nove 
ind ingenious in the design of the many display fittings, 
while the genius of Prof. Moholy-Nagy presides over 
he disposition of the merchandise itself. The fittings 
are mainly built up from veneered plywood, and ful 
advantage has been taken of the range of color am 
texture effects possible in this material. 


DETAIL: Lighting Fixture at Main Stair 
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W. & J. SLOANE BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


Especially designed for the requirements of the tenants, this new building is 
noteworthy for its general simplicity of design and its frank treatment of the 


first-floor columns and show windows. 


The building is 65' х 130°, with basement containing the heating and other 
mechanical equipment. The first floor is used for display, with a small shipping 
room at the rear. The second, third, fourth and fifth floors are used for display, 
with the bookkeeping and private offices on the fifth floor. 


The building is of fireproof construction, consisting of concrete columns and 
flat slab floors. The required earthquake stresses were applied laterally at each 


floor. Foundations consist of 36” bell-bottom caissons which extend thirty feet 


below the sidewalk level. The exterior walls are concrete with plaster finish on 


( the street fronts. The base on the exterior is black glass and' the metalwork 


aluminum. Steel sash throughout. 


The interior partitions are pressed metal channels, metal lath and plaster. The 


floors are all cement, except the second, which is oak laid on wood sleepers. 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN isare Боз 
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INKELMAN SHOE STORE NEW YORK CITY 


A shop front designed around merchandise requirements; notice that by throwing the entrance 
door off center, space for window inspection is afforded without hindering in-and-out traffic. 
CONSTRUCTION: base and pilasters, red Verona marble; frieze, honed travertine; vestibule 
floor, terrazzo in red, green, black, tan and yellow; all metalwork (including sign], polished bronze; 


show window floors, walnut parquet; entrance doors, walnut. 
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HAHN SHOE STORE WASHINGTON, D. C 


A dramatic handling of a three-floor shop. Due to local ordinances, the show windows project 
3’ beyond main building line; this projection is utilized for indirect lighting. The entire lower 
portion is in black Carrara glass, with bronze trim, doors, signs, etc.; the upper portion is sheathed 


in large blocks of Indiana limestone. The central window lights both upper floors of the store. 
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FELTMAN & CURME SHOE STORE 


FLOOR PLAN 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


EXTERIOR: Faced with black structural glass and 


alumilite finished aluminum mouldings, Vestibule floor 
dividers. 


is three-color Terrazzo with white metal 


INTERIOR: Plaster walls and ceilings. Cornice mould- 
ings, aluminum leaf. Fronts and cases trimmed with 
calamine aluminum mouldings. Counter, walnut face 
with 


Chairs, tubular steel. 


Floors covered with linoleum. 


linoleum top. 


= 


| ~ FELTMAN 2 
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TEMPORARY FRONT DURING CONSTRUCTION 
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FELTMAN AND CURME SHOE STORE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Photograph by Hedrich-Blessing 


EXTERIOR: Black structural glass, stainless steel апа 
neon tube sign, alumilite aluminum moldings and trim. 


Terrazzo floor. 


INTERIOR: Walls and ceilings painted Brewster green. 
Linoleum floor, chairs tubular steel. Walnut-faced counter 


with linoleum top and snap-on steel moldings. 
FRONT ELEVATION LIGHTED 
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ULIUS KAYSER STORE NEW YORK CITY 


Front of blue Belge marble with white marble and cast Sales space on main floor only, with executive offices on 
bronze trim; vestibule floor, black and white terrazzo with mezzanine. Storeroom and rest rooms in basement. Entire 
bronze inlays; vestibule ceiling, black and white marble; premises air conditioned. Indirect lighting for main part 
entrance doors, bronze, Austral type; marble base and of store. Walls stippled and tinted coral pink. Ceiling 
glass in one piece at curves. Lettering and grilles of off white with light stipple. Woodwork, satinwood with 
hammered copper, gold-plated where exposed, inlaid with white mahogany trimming. Rubber floor, walnut and light 
vitreous enamel. Awning entirely concealed when closed. tan. Chairs match woodwork and have light blue upholstery. 


FLOOR PLAN 
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JULIUS KAYSER STORE NEW YORK CITY 


Photographs by Joseph Molitor 
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DOVAL DRESS SHOP BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


A remodeling job in which the face of the 


shop was sheathed in structural glass— 


black around the windows, gray elsewhere. 
The sign has countersunk Neon leHering 
in an aluminum field. The interior is entirely 
finished in avedive wood, with mahogany 
and maple finish. The entire store has in- 


direct illumination. 
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SECTION A-A 


NEW YORK CIT) 


A remodeled entrance fagade to the dress shop which in tur 
connects with the main building. The front is compose 
of porcelain enamel blocks in ivory and green. All th 
blocks are dovetail-jointed, concealing all screw fastening 
The lettering and the vertical pattern are neon-lighte 


The tubing letters are of stainless steel. 
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agricultural building for these purposes, making such additions as 


Text by E, S. Draper, Director of Land Planning and Housing Division, 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


The store and office building at the Tennessee Valley Authority's 
town of Norris, Tennessee, was designed to serve the requirements of 
this community of some 350 families. The present building is the 
outgrowth of a smaller structure originally designed as a so-called 


gricultural building where local farm products were to be marketed. 


djacent to this building a site was reserved for an inn, a hospital, 

la building for shops and offices, and a school. The school and the 
agricultural building were built; the construction of the others re- 
maining in abeyance, however, until such time as the town's final 
tatus might be fully determined, so that the need for additional 
buildings could be more accurately measured. 


ending this development, however, the need for shopping facilities 


nd а town office became so urgent that it was decided to utilize the 
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NORRIS, TENNESSEE 


were necessary to provide for immediate space needs, The original 
building consists of the larger central unit, the wing for town offices 
being added at one end, the telephone exchange at the other. The 
result is an interesting building with little if any evidence that it was 


not built as one operation, 


The exterior design is an interesting adaptation of the same domestic 
style that is found in the town's dwellings, which, in turn, were in- 
fluenced somewhat by local architectural characteristics. For instance, 
the open passageway between the office wing and the store building 
is very suggestive of the "breeze-way" type of plan so commonly 


found in the older rural sections of the South. 


The wall construction is of brick, but with the gable bays of frame 
construction and finished with hand-split oak shingles above the sill 


course. The roof is of rigid-type asbestos shingles, sage green in 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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color to contrast with the red brickwork of the walls, The canopies above the display 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


windows are of sheet metal, with scalloped edges to overcome any "boxy" effect. 


етен The о се wing provides space for the Norris Town Manager and his staff of assistants, 
as well as the police headquarters. Upstairs is a drafting room and work space for the 
auditing department. In this wing the first story floor construction is of precast con- 
crete slab and joist construction with a smooth tile-like integral surface, colored red. 


The second story floors are of oak. The walls and ceilings, throughout, are of V-jointed 


plywood; the walls finished natural, and the ceilings painted. 


The floor construction throughout the main building is of reinforced concrete with the 
slab resting on tamped earth. In the drug store, the food shop, and the public space 
in the post office, the floor surface is finished with asphalt tile, red in color. Elsewhere 


CHAIRS 


the surface of the concrete floor slab is left exposed. 


tass 
In the drug store the lower portion of the exposed wall surfaces is of natural finish, 
maple veneered plywood. The upper walls and the ceiling are of plywood, painted 
yellow, with the ceiling joints grooved. The refreshment booths and the shelving are 
of maple to match the walls. The soda fountain counter is of Tennessee marble, and 


the fixture trimmings are of stainless steel. Seat cushions are of Fabrikoid. 


The food shop is conducted as a cooperative enterprise, with the members of the com- 


munity owning the shares, controlling the policy, and participating in any profits. Here 


the lower walls are of dark leather-colored wallboard, with the surface scored tile- 


«] 


fashion and finished in the natural color of the material, The upper wall and the ceil. 


IHE 
meis — 


FLOOR PLAN OF DRUG STORE 


ing treatment is similar to that in the drug store. 


The post office is now being installed in a portion of the commercial building orig: 
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VA ARCHITECTURAL 
ECTION AND 
OLAND A. WANK 
ARCHITECTS 


ОТН5 IN DRUG STORE 


SECTION B-B 


EB 


SECTION D-D 


‘ELEVATION C-C 


ELEVATION E-E F-F 6-6 
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NORRIS, TENNESSEE 


inally used for the storage of surplus merchandise. During the height of Norris Dam's 
construction period, it was considered that the post office was most conveniently located 
in the construction camp where the bulk of the employees were concentrated. Since 
that undertaking is now practically completed, however, there is greater need for the 


post office to be incorporated within the town's shopping center. 


All ceilings throughout the building are insulated with fill type insulation, and the roof 
spaces may be ventilated through gravity type, ridge ventilators in warm weather. The 


toilets have Keene's cement wainscots and cement floors. 


This building, in common with most of the others at Norris, is electrically heated 
throughout. The grocery store and the drug store are heated by means of forced 
systems of electrically warmed air supplied through ducts and ceiling registers, but 
with the system arranged so that it may be used for ventilating in warm weather. The 


remainder of the building is heated by convector type electric space heaters. 


This building was designed by the Architectural Section of the Authority's Land Plan- 
ning and Housing Division, Roland A. Wank being the architect in charge of the 


alterations and additions. 


SECTION H-H SECTION J-J SECTION K-K 


COMMUNITY 
STORES 


TVA ARCHITECTURAL 
SECTION AND 
ROLAND A. WANK, 

ARCHITECTS 


TOWN STORES AND OFFICE BUILDING NORRIS, TENNESSE 


The cooperative grocery store is a model of clean plannin| 
and intelligent construction. Notice arrangement of те) 
chandise and absence of display cards. 


One of the offices in the section devoted to the town's 
government. They are insulated against sound transmission 
and heat loss and electrically heated. 
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COMMUNITY 
STORES 


WALTER D. SPELMAN 
ARCHITECT 


hotograph by Murray Peters 


TORE GROUP ROCKVILLE CENTRE, LONG ISLAND 


A group of small stores built as "taxpayers" at 
а cost of $5,000. Walls are of concrete block, 
stuccoed on sides and rear, sheathed with black 
Vitrolite in front. Roof is built-up roofing on 


wood construction. The building has no basement. 


All trim on shop fronts is in chromium. Floors 


STORE NO.I STORE NO2 STORE NO.3 STORE NO.4 


are Armstrong's accotile. Walls and ceilings are 3 


plastered, ? 
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FLOOR PLAN 
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PUBLIC 
RECREATION 
PROJECTS 


DESIGNED BY 
JOHN P. CLARK 
ARCHITECT 

AND ALBERT FREY 


PROPOSED RECREATIONAL PROJECT 


PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


The establishment is planned for a site about 250 feet square, 
at walking distance from the center of town, located along the 
main drive and surrounded by streets on three sides. Shops along 
the main street are intended for men's and women's sportwear, 
beauty and barber shops, stores for delicatessen and health foods. 
Facing the side street are dancing and bridge instructors, mas- 


sage, etc. 


A restaurant with in-and-outdoor areas, bar and dance floor is 
centrally located. Lunchrooms are provided for bathers as well 
as for spectators. The center of the establishment and its focal 
point is a regulation pool 42 by 90 feet which may serve for 
championship games. Divers can be watched and photographed 
from an underwater window in the side wall of the pool. Swim- 
mers may rent lockers or private cabanas intended for families 
or groups. Cabanas located on the north side may be rented by 
the month or season. Each has two individual dressing rooms and 
private showers. These are placed on a level above the pool for 


privacy. 


Spectators who do not wish to bathe will approach the spectators’ 
terrace through an underground passage reached by a stair at 
the ticket booth. Spectators, visitors to the restaurant and swim- 


mers are strictly separated. 


The apartments to the west are to be leased to shopkeepers or 
outsiders. The buildings are planned in such manner as to protect 
the pool area from streets and from cool breezes. The pool is 
further protected by being terraced below the ground level. A 
children's pool and playlawn are located on the south side of 


the plot to keep noises away from adults’ recreation. 


This arrangement leaves open the magnificent views which are 
to the south and also permit the low rays of the winter sun to 
reach the pool area. Three steel tanks required for the continuous 
filtering of the pool water are exposed with the purpose of dis- 


playing the efficiency and cleanliness of the establishment. 
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Photographs by George Haight 


JURGENSEN'S MARKET 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


This new covered market for a California suburb is a simple and 
honest solution of a much neglected problem. Easy circulation, 
maximum visibility and free planning have been achieved by the 
trussed roof construction. The market, which is located next to 


a motor service building, has a parking lot for patrons in the rear. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: 
Reinforced concrete, wood roof trusses — "Arch-Rib"; roofing, 
"Carey" 10-year roof, aluminum painted. Show window front, 


aluminum covered (sheet and sections); sash, steel. 


Lighting: Display windows lighted by combination incandescent 
and gas tube lighting, to produce natural daylight effect, result- 
ing in most favorable appearance of fruits and vegetables. In- 


terior lighting, semi-indirect "Holophane" fixtures. 


Color scheme: concrete walls, warm white; metal and roof, 


aluminum. 


Signs: "Jurgensen's", blue-green (gas tube on metal letters); 


"Fine Foods", yellow-gold (gas tube on metal letters). 


Cost: Building, exclusive of fixtures and architect's fee, $13,500. 
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FLOOR PLAN 


MARKETS 


VAN PELT AND LIND 
ARCHITECTS 


GROCERIES 
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SIDE ELEVATION 
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STREET FRONT AT NIGHT 


INFORMATION 
BUREAUS 


PAUL GERHARDT, JR. 
CITY ARCHITECT 


CHICAGO HOST HOUSE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Chicago Host House was erected during the year 1935 on a triangular plot of 
ground at the southeast entrance to Chicago created by the extension of a diagonal 
thoroughfare. The purpose of the House is to serve incoming visiting motorists as a 
public information and comfort building. The building contains a general waiting or 
lounging room in which, in addition to comfortable furniture, will be found a counter 
where a clerk is in attendance to reply to the inquiries of those desiring information 
concerning Chicago. In addition to the toilet facilities there is a small storage room 
which contains a gas fired heating plant. 


The building has a steel frame on a reinforced concrete foundation, faced and en- 
closed with anodized aluminum sheets and extruded sections to maintain the original 
lustrous satin finish, with large plate glass windows. The base course is of black 
terra cotta. Lettering on two elevations is of 12” high cast aluminum, alumilite finish, 


with black enamel wood backing. 
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raph by Hedrich-Blessing 
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Standard union between wall panels. 

Exterior corner section. 

. Interior corner section, 

Partition attachment to steel floor. 

Foundation detail for frameless-steel 
first floor and exterior wall. 

Window detail "A" for steel sash 
for painted exterior-interior finish. 

Window detail "B" for steel sash 
for use with veneered exterior- 
interior finish. 

Detail "C" for wood window and 
door frames. 


HELL OIL STATION 


8. 


10. 
M. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
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FILLING 
STAT ONS 


DEVELOPED. BY 
INSULATED STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


This station, designed and built by the manufacturer of a 
new structural system, was erected in 2/; weeks (excluding 
concrete, plumbing and electrical system). The system is 
interesting in that no skeleton construction is required, wall 
and roof sections carrying themselves without additional 
framing. 

The walls are 3” thick, the roof sections 51⁄2” thick; walls 
are filled solid in the shop with 3" Zonolite insulation, 1” of 
insulation is applied to the roof. The roof deck furnishes a 
subceiling which can be painted as shown in the photo- 
graph, also a subroof to which the Celotex and waterproof 
roofing is moped. Spans of up to 28' are possible with 
these roof sections without any structural iron support, the 


roof simply resting from wall to wall. 


Bearing angles for supporting sec- 
ond floors and roofs within para- 
pet. 

Foundation detail for frameless-steel 
wall and concrete floor slab. 

Detail platform construction. 

Detail of floor assembly. 

Detail of wall assembly. 

Detail of foundation channel. 

Foundation asphalt strips. 

Waterproof calking. 

Sheet metal screws. 


FILLING 
STATIONS 


RICATION 


L. RAYMOND WHITE | 
ARCHITECT " | 3 


raph courtesy Shell ОЙ Compa: 


TYPICAL STATION FOR SHELL OIL COMPANY 


Using a typical plan, this small service station is popular on the Pacific Coast ser was — 


in locations where only one group of pumps is required in addition to a single 


e эй cate 
hoist for lubrication service. 

The plan is compact, combining salesroom, service space and rest room facilities. 
Salesroom is offset in plan, giving operator maximum visibility. Canopy over 
driveway, which is typical of service stations in the West, affords protection 


during inclement weather and shade in hot sunny territories. 


Units of this type have been constructed of wood frame and stucco, concrete - 

with stucco finish, and steel. In the steel structures, 16-gauge galvanized steel 

sheets with welded and ground joints have been used for plain surfaces, and [| 

20-gauge for molded surfaces. ae 


SIDE ELEVATION FLOOR PLAN 
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B U S 
STATIONS 


W. KENYON DRAKE 
ARCHITECT 


UNION BUS STATION JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Built at a cost of $100,000, this new fireproof bus terminal 
has several notable features—complete shower bath and 
toileting facilities for tourists, baggage conveyors and chutes. 


The second floor is occupied by company offices. 


The structure is of steel, concrete and brick construction, 
with stucco finish on street walls. The exterior dado is of 


black Carrara glass, while all sash and trim are aluminum. 


GENERAL EXTERIOR 
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B U 5 
SHELTERS 


The bus shelter can be built of light weight but 
durable sections, suitable for replacement or addi- 


tion. Provision should be made for: 


Seating 
Telephone of pay station type 


ТИ m^ 


Lg 
а 


Shelter against wind, rain and snow 


Т. 


Clear vision, preferably in all directions 


t 


Paved platform 
Sign as station designation 
Map of bus route 


Timetable rack or chart 


mum 
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PLAN FUNDAMENTALS FOR THE MEN'S SHOP 


By KENNETH C. 


WELCH 


While every job has its own problem in regard to distribution 


of areas and arrangement of stock, the same general 


principles of design apply to the individual men's shop 


and to the men's shop of a department store. Mr. Welch, 


vice-president of Grand Rapids Store Equipment Co., is an 


architect with a wide practical experience as a store designer. 


The plan is the dominating factor in designing a 
men’s shop. The success of any shop depends first 
of all on its operation, which includes basically mer- 
chandising and service. The cost of doing business, 
outside the cost of the merchandise, is divided into 
several headings, in order of their importance, as 
follows: administrative, selling salaries, publicity, 
fixed plant and equipment costs, general selling ex- 
pense, occupancy (exclusive of 
equipment costs), and delivery expense. The sum 
total of these expenses represents twenty per cent 
lof the net sales. Anything that can be done in the 
мау of planning the store to help reduce these ex- 
enses means that much more profit; many stores 
Ее. operate оп a margin of profit which is only 
А small percentage of their sales. 
Little can be done in planning to help administra- 
tion expense, except to give the management com- 
fortable quarters with the possibility of some easy 
method of supervising. With selling salaries, how- 
ver, an efficient plan can be of great assistance. It 
has been estimated that from 15% to 25% (and 
sometimes more) of a clerk's time is spent in get- 
ting stock to show and in servicing a sale. It is ob- 
vious that if stock and servicing units can be so 
planned and located that the clerk has a greater 
amount of time to spend in actual selling this major 
expense can be materially lowered and a better ser- 
Vice rendered to the customer. 
The elevation or environment provided has some 
pearing on publicity expense. While newspaper and 
pther forms of advertising amount to well over half 
pf the total publicity expense, exterior and interior 
lisplays, when properly designed, have a decided 
pearing on the effectiveness of advertising. 
Fixed plant and equipment costs have to do with 
rental, interest on investment, insurance and taxes. 


fixed plant and 
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It is obvious that economy of space and building 
costs affect this expense. The other items are com- 
paratively minor but, of cource, occupancy, as repre- 
sented by maintenance and general housekeeping, 
can be affected by the materials as well as by the 
design of certain equipment. Light, heat, and ven- 
tilation all fall under this bracket and are important 
as a matter of expense, So much for expense. 
Many people think of a shop selling merchandise 
for men as appealing only to men. This is far from 
true. In the men’s furnishing section in the average 
department store probably eighty per cent of the 


merchandise is sold to women. This ratio of course 
does not hold in a strictly men’s store but, neverthe- 
less, the appeal to the woman shopper is important. 
This is one basic reason for so many men’s shops 
having added women’s lines on upper floors. Many 
men’s shops also carry boys’ clothing and furnish- 
ings, which again appeal to women shoppers. There 
are many so-called specialty stores which have 
started out as men’s stores and added the other lines. 
Asa rule, when this has happened, the ratio of men’s 
wear volume to women’s wear is relatively greater 
than in the specialty shop or department store, 
where this type of development has not taken place. 

Furthermore, men are becoming more style con- 
scious due, in a great measure, to the development 
of magazines for men which, by the way, are read 
by women as well as men. Smarter merchandise 
calls for smarter interiors styled in conformity with 
the merchandise. Only a few years ago the average 
retailer of men’s wear would not consider anything 
that approached modern design. It was assumed 
that the average man did not want to be appealed 
to in any manner but a conservative, staid, good 
old-fashioned way. Some adaptation of a typical 
English period (due probably to the thought that 
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REMICKS, QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS. KENNETH 
C. WELCH, ARCHITECT. This store, carrying men's 
furnishing, hats, clothing, boys’ furnishings and cloth- 
ing and shoes, before modernization, had the typica 
layout consisting of showcase bays running from front 
to back. This created five aisles from front to back 
which, with the two entrances at the front and the oni 
at the back, made three of these aisles without а 
natural traffic, and the merchandise placed on these 
"dead" aisles consequently suffered. The new plan 
eliminates this difficulty by having only two aisle 
opposite the entrances and permits a convenient stock 
room, interchangeable between boys’ and men's fur 
nishings, in the center of the floor. There is also 4 
stairway here leading to the reserve stock space in the 
basement. Тһе rear entrance leads to a large munic: 


ipal parking space, ample for any amount of possible 


day or evening parking, which extends the length о 
the shopping district. 


men’s styles originate in London) was the most fa- 
vored. This has all changed now and the great ma- 
jority of the newer shops are in the modern mode. 

Modern lends itself successfully in many ways to 
store design, entirely aside from the fact that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to adapt most dated styles 
to store fixtures. The main asset is its possible sim- 
plicity, letting the merchandise play the part that 
ornament has played in many dated styles. The 
more the merchandise can be made to stand out, in 
its proper environment, the better for the sales. Too 
much decoration—and even too much color—when 
it detracts from the merchandise is not desirable 
from a sales standpoint. A great many atrocities 
have been perpetrated under the name of “snap” 
and “dramatization.” 

Another thing that makes modern an ideal style 
for stores: many times it is desirable to do unusual 
things in plan for the purpose of creating a logical 
and desirable flow of traffic. These tricks, if you 
want to call them that, would be difficult to clothe in 
any dated style. The increasing importance of mod- 
ern lighting because of its effect on sales is still an- 
other reason for a modern treatment. 

Men’s apparel is a necessity, but many items are 
sold in a men’s store which are luxuries, and more 
and more of this type of merchandise is being pro- 
moted. This type as well as many of the so-called 
necessities are what are called “impulse buying types." 
For example, men's neckwear. Few men ever enter 
a men's store with the express purpose of buying a 
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necktie. They go to buy a suit, an overcoat, or per- 
haps some shirts, but in the process of making these 
purchases they see or are shown some neckwear and 
make a purchase. There are also a great many items 
sold in a men's store of a gift nature. This is proved 
by the unusually high relative sales in December. 
The fact that so much of the merchandise sold is 
of these impulse buying types makes it most impor- 
tant in planning a men's store to pay particular at- 
tention to location of merchandise in relation to a 
planned flow of traffic. It is a universally acceptec 
fact that many of these items are dependent for their 
successful sale upon being seen by the greatest pos- 
sible number of customers. 

In the interest of utilizing the best locations fot 
impulse type merchandise and of getting the maxi 
mum amount of merchandise and display in thes: 
preferred locations, it is important to consider the 
monthly fluctuation of volume in different lines anc 
to make provision for increasing and decreasing th 
size of departments according to the seasons. Al 
most without exception the really successful store: 
are the ones producing the greatest sales volume pei 
square foot of space occupied. 

Men's stores do from three to four times as mucl 
volume in December as in the average month and 
of course, a much greater proportion when com 
pared with the off-season months. However, ther 
are certain sections in the store that have a mucl 
greater fluctuation. For example, realizing that i 
every month's business were exactly the same eacl 
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ight: PLAN OF WEBER & HEILBRONER, NEW 
RK. KENNETH С. WELCH, ARCHITECT. The 
or is off center of the furnishings section so that 
stomers going to the clothing section pass the 
impulse buying type" merchandise. The sawtooth 
pe counters in shirts, etc., increases the perimeter 
selling space in a given area and is as easy to 
rvice as the same type of plan applied to а 


Inch counter. 
nter: PLAN OF GEORGE H. CAPPER, CHICAGO. 


low: PLAN OF THE MAIN FLOOR, SOUTH BUILD- 
©, JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK. One of 
largest complete men's floors in the country, 
rrying men's furnishings, hats, shoes, clothing, sport- 
goods and the London Shop, a complete fur- 
hings and clothing shop in itself. The best entrance 
t the southwest corner of Eighth Street and Broad- 
у. Many women use this entrance, crossing over 
the center entrance on Ninth Street to enter the 
rth Building. Accordingly, men's furnishings items, 
ich appeal mostly to women, have been placed 
jacent to this line of travel. 
or to the modernization of this floor there were 
entrances near the corners on Fourth Avenue. 
lese were eliminated and a center entrance substi- 
ed to simplify the traffic and consequently improve 
supervision in the men's clothing as well as gain 
interrupted wall space combined with the neces- 
y floor area for the stockrooms and service areas 


uired. The clothing stockrooms, which the cus- 


tomers may enter carry over sixty per cent of the 
stock on the floor but occupy only seventeen per cent 
of the available net area. Note the forward stock- 
rooms adjacent to the selling space in men's fur- 


nishings. 


Ko TH Sraeer 


FOURTH 


FIGH TH STREET 
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CHECK LIST OF 


SELLING SECTIONS 
Shirts 
Collars 
Neckwear 
Scarfs 
Handkerchiefs 
Hosiery 
Gloves 
Underwear 
Pajamas 
Jewelry 


Garters, Belts, е 


Sweaters 
Bathing Suits 
Robes 

Smoking Ac 


Canes and Umbrellas 
Luggage 

Hats and Caps 

Suits 

Overcoats and Top Coats 
Formal Clothes 


Above: SECTION OF BOYS CLOTHING DEPARTMEN 
NATIONAL CLOTHING CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. Her 
the equipment is designed to take double hangrods, 

shown, or can easily be converted into shelving sectio 


when desirable. 


Left: FURNISHINGS SECTION IN YOUTHS DEPARTMEN 
NATIONAL CLOTHING CO., ROCHESTER, М. Y. illu 
trates the use of a stockroom adjacent to furnishing 
Some merchandise is better sold from tables. Grand Барі 


Designing Service. 


GEORGE H. CAPPER, CHICAGO—HAT SECTION. Noj 
type of showcase with small display and space for sto 
below. Necessary in most men's stores today to accomm 


date stock, and another method used to reduce selling spa 


Photograph by Gri 


in relation to stock space. 
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CTIONS IN A MEN'S STORE 


Sport Cl 
Odd Tr 


and Slippers 


VICE SECTIONS 
Fitting Re 


Busheling Room and 


Call 


5 


Cash and Charge System 
Receiving and Marking 


Display and Sign Writing 
Custor m 


Above: MEN'S CLOTHING SECTION—DREYFUSS & SON. 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL, HOUSTON, TEXAS, Suits carried two 
high. Indirectly lighted triplicate mirrors, silhouetted, signs 
and introduction of ventilating grilles, as a basic part of the 
design. Geo. Dahl, Architect, 


Right: PART OF FURNISHING SECTION, DREYFUSS & 
SON, HOUSTON. George Dahl, Architect. Grand Rapids 


Designing Service. 


WEBER & HEILBRONER, 5th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Grand Rapids Designing Service. Kenneth C. Welch, 
Architect, Clothing department circular in plan, the space 
іп the corners being utilized for stock and service. Mate- 
rially advertised brands featured in signs. The same light 
hat illuminates the merchandise also silhouettes the signs 


nd adds to the general illumination. 
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month would represent 8.3% of the yearly volume, 


it is interesting to note that men’s gloves will do 
60% to 70% of their volume in December, and items 
like robes, neckwear, and other accessories will do 
as much as 40% in December. On the other hand, 
men’s underwear, even with its increase in style ap- 
peal in recent years, being still more or less of a 
necessity, will do 12% to 13% of its volume in De- 
cember, The men's clothing peaks come in the spring 
and fall. This all shows that some provision must 
be made for a decided give and take in space re- 
quirements for the different sections. 

A men’s shop is comparatively easy to plan equip- 
ment for, due to the fact that there is not a great 
diversity in the size of merchandise; most folds and 
packages have been fairly well standardized. When 
compared with a department store with its great 
variety of lines, from hairpins to fourteen cubic 
foot ice boxes, the men’s store is relatively simple. 
There are a certain few small items, such as jewelry, 
hosiery, gloves, garters, etc., which, if they are to 
be carried in drawers, can be accommodated in one 
size of drawer. Neckwear is best carried on glass 
shelves or racks, and does not present апу stock 
problem, but rather a display problem, The bulk of 
the furnishings, such as shirts, underwear, pajamas, 
sweaters, etc., all fit nicely into the same size units, 
so that any interchange of space they may have is 
merely a question of moving stock. Men’s clothing 
has only two major divisions as far as size is con- 
cerned, short garments, such as suits and jackets, 
and long garments, such as overcoats, topcoats. 
robes, etc. As a rule, fluctuation between these 
groups is easily accommodated, if wall space is avail- 
able, by carrying suits two high and overcoats, in 
season, one high. 


Another important factor in planning a store is 
the proper relationship between the stock-carrying 
facilities and the selling facilities. For example, the 
present departmentized store is an outgrowth of the 
old dry goods store with its rows of counters and 
shelving. The plan was quite well standardized; 
enough shelving was provided to house the stock 
and the counter space surrounding the shelving just 
happened, regardless of whether it was a great deal 
more than was required to show the merchandise. 
This shelf space represents the stock-carrying facili- 
ties and the counter the selling facilities. In a mod- 
ern store, we try properly to proportion the two. 
The amount of stock to be carried is more or less 
fixed by the volume of business. A certain amount 
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of forward stock space has to be provided, but the 


selling space—represented by counter or showcase 
space in small wares or furnishings, or open floor| 
space, fitting mirrors and dressing rooms in cloth- 
ing—varies not with the amount of stock required, 
but with the volume of any one section in any par4 
ticular season, In small wares, for example, enough 
counter space should be provided in any one section, 
at any peak, to allow the maximum number of cus4 
tomers ample standing room in front of the counter. 
‘To provide enough space to handle the December 
peak, the year "round, always results in an excessive 
space the year ‘round and in an excessive selling 
cost. 

As a result, in the average men's shop, in furnish 
ings it works out to advantage to have some for 
ward stockroom space directly adjacent to the sell 
ing space. A greater amount of actual stock pe! 
square foot can be housed in this manner, and withit 
a given area provides a greater proportionat 
amount of stock to selling space. This is desirable 
providing some method can be devised for increas 
ing the selling. space, such as expanding into th 
clothing section when necessary. 

There is a considerable amount of men's furnish 
ing stock which is more or less standardized ang 
which is better carried in the original stock boxes 
This can just as well be carried in a concealed stock 
room thereby salvaging all the visible perimeter o 
the store for the display of forward stock, the actua 
display of which is a decided aid in promoting it 


sale. This concealed stockroom, which can carr; 
such stock as dress shirts, collars, certain types o 
underwear, some stock duplicating that on displa: 
when necessary, must have provision made for forn 
displays so that it is evident to the customers tha 
such merchandise is carried. For example, an in 
teresting display in a glass case showing all the col 
lars carried in stock is not only very convenient bu 
more valuable from a sales standpoint than takin: 
up a considerable amount of wall space for the dis 
play of stock boxes. If it is desirable to feature th 
name of a national brand, such as possibly the dis 
play of the boxes would do, it can be done wit 
proper signs. 

As a matter of fact, illuminated signs of a uni 
form character serve not only a very useful purpose 
but add considerably to the decorative effect in 
functional way. If they are properly handled the 
are a decided help to the shopper, especially in th 
larger store. 


PLAN FUNDAMENTALS FOR A MEN'S SHO 


DESIGN FOR ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL 


ру K. Lonberg-Holm and C. Theodore Larson 


LIMITATIONS IN FABRICATION 


Jew possibilities in structural design 
we opened up by modern industrial 
roduction. The full economic advan- 
Hoes of such production can be gained, 
owever, only through complete inte- 
ration of a characteristic cycle of per- 
prmance: (1) research, (2) design, 
3) fabrication, (4) distribution, 
5) use, (6) liquidation. Every struc- 
ural design is conditioned by the 
nutations imposed by each phase of 
roduction, for all are interrelated and 
Meracting: the production of a struc- 
we does not end until its final demo- 
tion. An integrated control of pro- 
uction is necessary for the develop- 
lent of structural designs which will 
legend the most advanced technical 
andards. 
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Industrial progress is characterized by an increasing emphasis on 
precision control. Refinements in measurement are made possible by 
the development of testing and inspecting instruments which go be- 
yond the ordinary limitations of hand and eye. Examples: micro- 
scopy; photometry; photomicrography in visible light and in ultra- 
violet light; spectrography ; high-speed movies; industrial radiography, 
utilizing X-rays and gamma rays to reveal the internal structure of 
metals and other crystalline materials; applied photoelasticity, utilizing 
the wave-length of monochromatic light to make minute observations 
of surface irregularities or to determine internal stresses. 

The transfer of precision control to the machine is reflected in in- 
creasing simplification (elimination of unnecessary time, labor, ma- 
terials and equipment) and in increasing continuity of production 
(synchronization of operations). Technically, the problem is the de- 
velopment of specific materials and specific machinery for the repro- 
duction of specific designs (products) within specific time limits. 

Precision criteria for the development of materials: 

l. Increasing constancy—uniformity of product for specific per- 
formance; durability of substances and surfaces; resistance to de- 
terioration or destruction by external forces. 

2. Increasing plasticity—ability to machine. 

3. Increasing strength and lightness—control of structural contacts 
or atomic slip planes; elimination of deadload. 

Examples: metallography (heat-treated alloy steels; high-speed 
steels, cemented carbides; low melting point alloys) and industrial 
chemistry (processed materials, plastics). 

Precision criteria for the development of machinery: 

1. Increasing specialization—segregation of functions and motions, 
accuracy of parts, increasing range of variable feeds and speeds. Ex- 
amples: hydraulic drive; high-speed precision boring machines; con- 
tinuous lubrication; close commercial tolerances; gages. 

2. Increasing standardization—interchangeability of units, flexibil- 
ity of performance. Examples: extrusion presses; automatic die- 
casters; milling machines. 

3. Increasing integration—centralized process control, synchroniza- 
tion of operations. Examples: electric and photronic controls; auto- 
matic temperature controls; electrical timing; automatic straight-line 
production (continuous strip-sheet steel mills). 

With increasing efficiency of materials and machinery, the limita- 
tions of fabrication are removed and there is a corresponding increase 
of freedom in structural design. This is manifested by an increasing 
range of industrially reproducible shapes and sizes. Examples: variety 
of products obtained by change of dies or patterns in extrusion presses 
and die-casters; continuous production of sheets (steel, glass). 
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Standards of design advance continuously as industry provides nev 
means of fabrication—new materials, new machinery, new controls 
Standards of fabrication in turn are advanced as new means of dis 
tribution—highways, railways, airways—promote the transportabilit) 
of products. With full exploitation of new industrial techniques, 1 
becomes increasingly possible to produce structures designed for pre 
cision control in use. 

The limitations in fabrication are removed progressively, but th 
development of new structural designs is uneven. Forms originally 
produced as a result of limitations in fabrication tend to remain be 
hind as traditional design patterns, while for reasons of industria 
productivity the required standards of pertormance tend to advance 
In general, structures with well-defined technical purposes set rela 
tively the highest standards of design: they show the greatest pre 
cision in performance capacities and the greatest variety in forms 
Examples: industrial plants, wind tunnels, transport units. 

Traditional design forms are characterized by a lack of precisior 
in fabrication and by a lack of uniformity in the product, necessitating 
Wide tolerance: 
in measurement and performance are accepted. In order to eliminat 


large factors of safety and excessive structural ma 


waste in fabrication, attempts have been made to simplify these tra 
ditional forms by reducing them to the simplest possible single shap 
and size. Such "standard minimum" designs are obtained, however 
at a sacrifice in the specific character of use requirements. With in 
sing complexity in requirements, the inevitable result is an increas 
ing confusion in their use. 

Traditional forms represent an integration of plan and structur 
based on the use of natural materials and hand labor. The introduc 
tion of industrial techniques makes possible a new design integratio! 
which is needed for a more precise control of environmental forces 
Example: it is not economical to air-condition forms which hav 


creg 


evolved out of the requirements of natural ventilation. 

The problem goes beyond a more efficient reproduction of tradi 
tional forms. The implied change in design standards is qualitativ 
rather than quantitative. The design objective becomes the extensio 
of scope of the means of control. Example: electrical sound-recordin 
machinery, originally designed to reproduce existing sounds, can nos 
be used as the means for designing new and unheard-of sound com 
binations impossible with traditional instruments. 

The advance of science and technology is reflected in a shift i 
emphasis from standards of minimum subsistence to standards o 
maximum performance. The conception of shelter as a means of prc 
tection against nature or society thus changes to a conception of struc 
tural design as a means of controlling environmental forces to th 
advantage of the human organism. New and unthought-of form: 
impossible with traditional means of production, are implied. 

Technically, the objective is environmental control for the purpos 
of increasing productivity. Since every productive function or motio 
has a corresponding structural form, the technical problem becomes th 
design of a specific structure (“the best possible form") for each spi 
cific use in accord with desired standards of productivity. 
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NVIRONMENTAL CONTROL 


Increasing productivity implies an increasing degree of interaction 
(motion and contact) between people, between things, between people 
and things. Such environmental forces can be analyzed relative to 
two classifications of motion (energy): 

(1) Нитап activities—biologic and social forces. 

(2) Matter—solids, liquids, gases, electro-magnetic radiation. 

These varying and changeable forms of energy constitute the ma- 
terials of design. Technically, the problem is control of their motions 
and contacts to achieve their most effective transformation and ar- 
rangement into flow patterns for productive use. 

The flow patterns are represented by varying conditions of density, 
pressure, velocity (stability). Their interactions are represented by 
varying degrees of change—friction, distortion, reflection, emission, 
dispersion, adhesion, absorption, metamorphosis. 

The purpose of environmental control is the increase of life for the 
human organism—the elimination of waste in metabolism. This is 
expressed in an increasing surplus of human energy which is released 
from drudgery and the destructive forces of an uncontrolled environ- 
ment and becomes available for the promotion of human culture. 

The human organism is itself a specific but changing quantity of 
matter and radiation. As such it functions as an environmental force. 
Because of physiological limitations, it is in turn affected—harmiully 
or beneficially—by the action of other environmental forces. 

The balance between the human organism and its environment is 
variable and changeable. "Through instruments of environmental con- 
trol, undesirable forces can be removed, desirable forces can be pro- 
moted. Such instruments may be individually or socially controlled. 

Individual means of control are conditioned by the limited capacities 
of the human organism. “his force increases, however, with the de- 
velopment of social means of control. Тһе measure of social power 
is the degree of integration in each field of human activity. 

The field of industrial activity is defined by the development of 
production networks—the distribution of the productive plant as de- 
termined by physical and social resources, power generation and trans- 
mission, and means of communication and transportation. 

"These networks are transitional in character; they are conditioned 
by the rate of technological obsolescence. Flexibility in productive ac- 
tivities involves mobility of the production networks. This in turn 
involves mobility of structural designs to meet the conditions set by 
varying rates of obsolescence. 

Different aspects of this trend appear in the development of (1) 
structures which are themselves mobile, like trailers; (2) structural 
parts which are interchangeable and can be assembled or disassembled 
and moved about as required by varying conditions of use; (3) struc- 
tural designs which promote the mobility (traffic) of people and things. 

The criterion of structural design becomes the integration of motion 
—the control of productive flow patterns and their interactions. With 
increasing simplification and increasing continuity of systems of 
motion there is an increase in mechanical and social productivity. 
Advance is measured by an expanding range of human activity and 
by the acceleration of events. 
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the largest town on wheels in the world: 1,200 trailers in Sarasota Tourist Park, Florida 


TRAILERS AND THE WORLD'S FAIR ... Ernestine Evans 


If the 1939 Fair is really to dramatize 
future customs and experiments in liv- 
ing of a civilization that now has 36,- 
000,000 automobiles, at least a dozen 
Long Island towns ought to make bids 
at once for a share of the tourist traffic 
There will be, in all likelihood, at least 
a half million trailer-owners by 1939, 
and a dozen municipally-owned trailer 
community parks might easily turn out 
to be high spots of the Fair Year. 

Each one should show six or seven 
distinguishing features—not bizarre dif- 
ferences, but different solutions of com- 
munity problems, The American imagin- 
ation has not begun to work yet on the 
functional community. Designing a 
trailer city should be ideal to the modern 
architect: no restraining chateaux or 
ghettos need hold him back. 

At Sarasota, the trailer camp dance 
hall, with its municipally paid orchestra, 
is not very beautiful, but in it hundreds 
of retired firemen, postmen, and other 
citizens, a good many of them past fifty, 
have learned to dance for the first time, 
and shaken off the years. A good many 
of these trailer couples, who go south for 
the winter and north to Mackinack for 
the summer, would come east to the Fair, 
if they could park on Long Island, at a 
reasonable rental for a lot (it is $4 a 
month at Sarasota) and have dependable 
light, telephone, and sewers hitched to 
their Covered Wagons, Vagabonds, 
Palaces, Aladdins, or whatever. 

One trailer community ought to ex- 
periment by building a small motion pic- 
ture theater as a model for rural coun- 
ties where visual education is the next 
step for the schools and the Grange; a 
theater not built for the big Boy-and- 
Girl, Earthquake, War and Murder pic- 
tures, but the small musicals, the news 
reels, and the new documentaries on the 
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arts, sciences, and politics. By 1939, no 
doubt, there will be travelogues dram- 
atizing script from the Great American 
Guide Book which the federal govern- 
ment has just spent six million dollars in 
compiling. The Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation in some Long Island town should 
leap to this as a way to get a theater 
built for the local children. | Another 
camp could advertise not only its base 
utilities, its view, its three fine sycamore 
trees, and popovers on Tuesday, but a 
Listening Post, a small arena for a 
crackerjack short wave radio and eve- 
nings spent listening to the radio pro- 
grams from Budapest, London, Paris and 
Rio de Janeiro. 

When the Russians have trailer vil- 
lages, and they will, there will be gazebo- 
for chess, small planetariums, sunbathing 
sheds, places to check the children, and 
round table pavilions. A dash of chau- 
tauqua and three tablespoons of conven- 
tion will be something for the architect 
to take into consideration. 

To keep up with the Joneses in the 
trailer in the lot next door is a game 
of simplification, not one of elaboration. 
Trailer villages breed a common drive for 
universal minimum services. The utilities 
couplings have to be uniform to be cheap. 
Gadgets take up room. Service, not serv- 
ants, is the criterion among the sons and 
daughters of 4-, 6-, and 8-cylinder living. 

The site of the trailer camp should be 
part of the town plan. A farm woman's 
market, like the successful market at 
Bethesda, outside Washington, belongs 
near it. Community houses, theaters, 
baths, community kitchens, laundries, and 
infirmaries, on a small scale, are all soon 
to be tried. Long Island misses а bet 
if it does not use trailer tourists to help 
pay for some experimental demonstra- 
tions in these new community services. 


F 


TRAILER COMMUNITIES 


Resort cities in Florida have taken the lead 
y 


in providing motor trailerites with neces 
community services. Camp grounds 


tricity, water, sewage disposal, lava- 
tories, showers, Some even have game 


courts and community recreational centers. 
Largest is the municipally owned and oper- 
ne Park (spring 


training grounds of the Boston Red Sox) 


ated tourist camp near P 


at Sarasota. Opened 5 years ago, it now 
has 31 acres subdivided into 1,000 rectangu- 
lar lots, each 30 feet in depth and fee 
in frontage. It is policed, has a huge recrea- 
tion hall and a community laundry, The 
second annual trailer show, exhibiting 5 


models, was held here last February in ¢ 
large circus tent. Some 1,200 trailers 
housing over 3,000 visitors, were gatherec 
here for the 16th annual convention of thi 
Tin Can Tourists of the World (official or. 
ganisation of motor campers with 35,00 


registered members). 


California, New York, Michigan, Ohio 
Indiana are also popular with the trailerites 
Likewise the national parks. With a net- 
work of trailer communities developing 
throughout the country, a new field of arch 
tectural design opens up. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the 


ative designer, as Ernestine 


Evans, journalist and a member of thi 
Resettlement Administration staff, points ow 
in the accompanying article. 
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TRAILER INDUSTRY 


The 
old. š 
th 


Last year the 


ler is hardly a dozen years 


s ago it was still a novelty. 


try had grown so phe 


nomenally that it is estimated some 250,000 


trailers were on the highways. According 


to the American Automobile Association, 
nearly a million persons are expected to use 
trailers for touring this year William B 
Stout, famous airplane designer and trans- 
portation engineer, prec s that within 30 


years half the houses in this country will be 


mobile. Roger W. Babson, the statistician, 
thinks this will occur within two decades 
instead of three. 


Estimates as to the number of manufacturers 
range from 300 to 2,000, Precise figures 
are not available in this industry, but it 
seems generally agreed that the likely пит- 
ber is 400 at the present time. The largest 
manufacturer is Covered Wagon Co., Mt 
Clemens, Michigan, with 160,000 square feet 
of floor space, 1,000 men, a 24-hour day, a 
6-day week, and a quota of 10,000 trailers 
($4,000,000) for 1936. The second largest 
mamufacturer—Silver Dome, Inc., Detroit 

has 300 men going full blast on a monthly 
400-unit output. Each trailer requires 4 
days for assembly. According to Norman ( 
Wolfe, president, the new plant (72,000 
square feet occupied May 12) is already too 
small and plans are under way for addi- 
tional facilities. 


PREFABRICATION in the Covered Wagon plant: (1) 
Completed units roll off the assembly line daily. (2) 
Sidewalls, ends and top are constructed in sections 
on jigs, and body assembly is rapid. (3) Sidewalls 
and ends are assembled on chassis. (4) Walls are 
insulated against heat and cold, and a leatherette 
finish is applied to the exterior. 
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TRAILERS FOR HOMES 


Trailers designed as residences vary as 
much in structural form as they do in price 
and in type of tenancy. In fact, fine shades 
of disti are made between house 


trailers and trailer houses, and the industry's 
new magasine (Trailer Travel, 180 North 
Michigan A 


raised the question whether mobile housing 


ue, Chicago) has already 


may not be a solution of the mass-production 


housing prol 


The house trailer is pulled from place io 
place—it dif 


is an 


rs from the house car which 


utomobile chassis supporting a house. 
Likewise pulled about is the shelter-on- 
wheels—the Stout Mobile House (reporied 
in the April issue, Technical News and 
Research, page 332) and the Willson Mobile 
House (July issue, pages 64, 65) 


The land yachts represent another type. 
These offer “sociable transportation” —they 
are designed and constructed to be lived in 
while in motion as well as while standing 
still. Two companies (Aerocar Company of 
Detroit and Curtiss Aerocar Company of 
Coral Gables, Florida) are producing such 
trailers on the basis of patents originally 
obtained by Glen Н. Curtiss, pioneer air- 
craft designer and manufacturer. Regular 


airplane construction is utilized. 


Trailers cost roughly ihe same as automo- 
biles. Good standard models тип between 
$400 and $1,000, de luxe models from $1,000 
to $5,000 or more. Some trailerites build 
and roll their own for as low as $150. 


NEW structural forms: (1) A small trailer designed 
to serve Gloria Stuart's requirements as a writer 
and 20th Century-Fox movie actess—Acme photo. (2) 
"Sunchaser" model produced by York-Hoover Body 
Corporation. (3) Kozy-Coach model. (4) Covered 
Wagon tandem-wheel suspension model. (5) Land 
yacht produced by Aerocar Company of Detroit. 
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TRAILER OCCUPANCY 


Conditions of industrial employment have 


brought about an enforced mobility for 


large sections of the population who cannot 


as yet afford the conveniences of mobility. In 
California there are some 150,000 migratory 
workers living in sheepherder wagons and 
other miserable makeshifts. The migratory 
fruit and berry pickers in the South like- 
wise are a large potential, though currently 
ineffective, market 


At present trailer users are chiefly vacation- 


ers, retired middle-class couples who wander 


about the country in season, and straight- 
forward nomads—estimated at 100,000. 
live in trailers the year round. All social 


who 


strata are represented. The names of many 
millionaires appear in the lists of trailer 


owners. 


Even servant's quarters have been intro- 
duced in de luxe models, as can be observed 
in the accompanying views of a land yacht 
(custom-built for C. F. Munn of Palm 
Beach) which is being shipped abroad for 
a tour of continental Europe. The front 
entrance door opens into a forward com- 
partment and a main compartment; directly 
behind these are a commodious wardrobe, a 
shower bath compartment, a gallery and, at 
the rear, the chauffeur-butler quarters. The 
rear side entrance door gives access to the 
service section without disturbing the 
owner or guests. A communication system 
connects each of the three living compart- 
ments and the power car. 


DE LUXE trailer built by Curtiss Aerocar Company: 
(1) Metal window canopies, four adjustable roof 
ventilators and louvers in front door permit air cir- 
culation even in heavy rain. (2) Adjustable-back 
Pullman type seats are convertible into beds. (3) 
Quarters for chauffeur-butler. (4) Shower bath. (5) 
Galley with storage for utensils and supplies. 
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TRAILERS IN BUSINESS 


lccording to the U. S. Census of Distribu- 
tion, 39% of all sales at retail are made in 


towns of 10,000 population or less. 


Trailers 


ist 


means of iching this 


scattered. market with an adequate display 
f merchandise. Instead of waiting for in- 


idual customers to become interested in 
a product through indirect sales promotion 


and advertising, and then іо come to the 


display 


roam, її is better busin 


—s0 goes 
the logic advanced by one trailer. manufac- 
turer—to carry the display room to selected 
vite 
general public, and record interes 
so that salesmen may then follow through 
directly where desirable. A wide range of 
ping sold in this 
irniture, kitchen equipment, refrigerators, 
builders’ supplies, hardware, jewelry, sewing 
machines. 


areas, spection 


у dealers or by the 
shown 


products are already 


Mobility has also been applied to other struc- 
tural types. A company in Indiana (Н. A. 
Thrush & Co.) uses a trailer for regional 
sales conferences. There are “healthmo- 
biles," portable diners, libraries on wheels, 
10 schools, theaters, even а church. 
A public accountant in Los Angeles main- 
tains a mobile office. The police department 
of Nassau County, New York, has a port- 
able detective office—a trailer hooks onto a 
police car and takes “headquarters” to the 
scene of the crime while clues are still hot. 


trave. 


MOBILITY for profession and business: (1) Mobile 
dental clinic, produced by Aerocar Company of 
Detroit, for use on Indian reservations and in coast- 
guard and lighthouse service. (2) Aerocar used for 
display of kitchen equipment. Photos 1 and 2 cour- 
tesy of W. J. Parrish, Jr. (3) Reens furniture display 
room now cruising through Holland. Photo courtesy 
of Koen Limperg, editor of "De 8 en Opbouw." 
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typical assemblies: (1) gripping cap joint, 


(2) pointed joint, (3) combination joint 


NEW JOINTS FOR NEW MATERIALS ... Revecon System 


Designed by Russell L. Hohl, architect. 
Produced by Revere Copper and Brass In- 
corporated, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
and marketed through authorised distributors 
according to architects’ specifications. 


The Revecon system coordinates the use 
of many materials formerly offered as 
isolated products. Essentially it consists 
of a framework of extruded aluminum 
sections which hold in place any type of 
rigid sheet finishing material. Exterior 
or interior finishes on plane, curved, or 
angular surfaces may be obtained over 
either solid or skeleton construction. All 
elements form an integral structural unit, 
but each is free to expand or contract 
without distortion. The finish is rigid, 
lightweight, waterproof, and airtight. No 
painting or other other maintenance is 
required for the structural members. 
Alterations, if required, can be made 
easily. With the use of a large variety 
of flat sheet materials, wide variations of 
color and texture can be had with an 
increased freedom in design. 


Component parts: The main elements in 
Revecon construction are (1) finishing 
materials, (2) Revecon members, and 
(3) Revecon metallic mastic. Any sheet 
material of standard size, not over 12 
thick and rigid enough to support itself 
on edge, can be used. Included in this cate- 
gory are such examples as plain copper, 
lead-coated copper, chromium-plated cop- 
per, porcelain-enameled copper, bronze, 
aluminum, stainless steel, porcelain-enam- 
eled iron or steel; › glass, translucent 
marble, plastics, ceramics, asbestos се- 
ment, and other insulation or acoustical 
materials in sheet form. The holding, 
gripping and cap members are extruded 
sections made of a strong aluminum alloy, 
which may be alumilited in various colors 
on order. The metallic mastic seals the 
assembly against weather and also per- 
mits expansion and contraction within 
panel areas; the mastic has a non-mineral 
base with a binder of asbestos fiber and 
contains aluminum powder which “leafs 
out" on exposure, forming a surface that 
keeps the underlying ingredients plastic 
and immune against oxidation and any 
destructive action of light ravs. 
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Types of assembly: A large variety of 
Revecon members are available for use 
with different panel materials. The many 
combinations which are possible reso 
themselves into three typical assemblies, 
as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. These consist of two basic de- 
signs—the capped-joint and the pointed- 
joint—and a combination of the two 
which may be used in one installation 
when desired. The capped-joint construc- 
tion consists of panels of flat sheet mate- 
rial framed horizontally and vertically by 
metal caps which are inserted in the 
gripping members which, in turn, may be 
attached directly to supporting surfaces 
( furred-out when required). The pointed- 
joint construction consists of metal 
sheets with formed edges which interlock 
with the horizontal holding members and 
vertical holding channels; the panels are 
held in tension instead of compression, 
and the joints are filled and pointed with 
metallic mastic. With the typical com- 
bination construction, the gripping mem- 
bers which hold the flat sheets ride in 
the same horizontal holding member to 
which the curved edge of the formed edge 
sheets is locked. No special tools are 
required for the installations. 7 
screws and bolts are used to attach mem- 
bers to supporting area 


Uses: The ease with which holding se 
tions may be attached to any existing 
masonry or other surface makes the sys- 


tem particularly suitable to the covering 
of old buildings. A new front can be put 
over an old building with only a total 
additional thickness of 1" if formed edge 
decorative metal and 34” if flat sheet 
panels are used. All work can be done 
to the exterior without damage to the in- 
terior wall surfaces, and panels may be 
individually removed or replaced, if nec- 
essary, without damaging any surround- 
ing wall panel. Store fronts, complete or 
combined with products of other manu- 
facturers, represent another important 
application ; likewise garages, service sta- 
tions and buildings with light supporting 
framework. Partitions, boiler and radi- 
ator casings, cabinets, signs, spandrels, 
and the like, may also be constructed 
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bank lighting is both direct and indirect 


new mazda lamp 
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old lamp model 


lumiline plug-ins 
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CONTROL OF LIGHT.... lighting system, 


new lighting system for bank 


Designed for Nela Park branch of Cleve- 
land Trust Company by General Electric 
enginec under supervision of Alston 
Rodgers and with cooperation of A, G. Hall 
the bank’s architect. Lighting troughs and 
projectors furnished by the Day-Brite Re- 
flector Company (Sweets Catalog File 28/ 
15), St. Louis, after fundamental plans by 
the Nela Park Engineering Department. 

The lighting equipment is built into the 
walls and ceilings, as an integral part of 
the room structure and design. Most of 
the light is projected downward, through 
carefully shielded ceiling ports, directly 
upon the tellers’ counters, check desks, 
tables and other work areas. 


A separate 
system of indirect lighting gives well- 
diffused general illumination over the 
ceiling and walls. АП light sources are 
carefully concealed and shielded from 
direct view so that there is no uncomfort- 
able overhead brightness and glare. 


Banking room: The arched white ceiling 
is softly lighted from lamps concealed 
behind the wide molding which runs 
around the walls at a height of about 8 
feet above the floor. Wiring channels 
are embedded in the walls behind the 
molding and a continuous band of 60- 
watt lumiline lamps is attached to the 
channels. The wood molding is set a 
short distance out from the wall to allow 
some of the light to filter downward and 
illuminate the wall areas. Directly above 
the tellers’ windows and over the check 
desks two long slots, about 9 inches wide 
and 28 feet long, are cut in the arched 
ceiling. Long "alzak" aluminum reflect- 
ing troughs direct light downward 
through the narrow openings and con- 
centrate the illumination on the working 
surfaces. The openings are covered by 
panels of pebbled glass. 


Lighting provisions: Not less than 25 to 
30 foot-candles are provided at all times. 
This is an average of about 10 watts per 
square foot in contrast to the usual 2 or 
3 watts. Total connected lighting load 
is 19.5 kilowatts. 


new 1,000-watt mazda lamp 


T-24, inside frosted Pyrex bulb announced 
by Westinghouse Lamp Company (Sweet's 
Catalog File 28/9), Bloomfield, N. J. 

Tubular in shape and about half the size 
of the 1,000-watt PS-52 bulb Mazda lamp 
now used for the general illumination of 
large industrial and commercial installa- 
tions, the new lamp will permit the use 
of smaller reflectors and accessories. The 
Pyrex bulb will better withstand break- 
age from snow and rain in outdoor in- 
stallations, thus foregoing the need of 
costly waterproof equipment. For the 


first time a specific structural member 
has been incorporated within the bulb o 
a Mazda lamp to collect and localize th 
tungsten blackening. 
each about 1} square, are attached tq 
the lead-in wires just above the filamen 
when the lamp is in its correct burning 
position of base-up. As the filament sub 
limates during burning, the tungster 
metal vapor rises with the heat and con 
denses on the surface of the wire mest 
which is located at a point where little о 
the light is intercepted. This minimize 
the gradual depreciation of the light out 
put through life, which is a serious prob 
lem in the conventional high-wattag 
lamps. The new bi-post lamp is designe 
for 110, 115 and 120 volt service, an 
has a maximum over-all length of 92 


Two wire meshes; 


Announced by National Electric Product 
Corporation, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh. 
The “plug-in” strip fits into a space onl; 
1” wide. With plug-ins spaced on 6 
centers, either 12" or 18" lumiline lamp 
can be used. Special receptacles are no 
needed. For tandem lamp mounting twi 
plug-ins are inserted back to back. Th 
tension of the contacts is sufficient t 
permit the strip to be installed overhea 
without danger of the plug-ins pullin 
out. One type of plug-in has a narro\ 
housing which is hardly noticeable whe 
the lamps are exposed and used in con 
tinuous runs. Another type has a wid 
housing for single lamp installations. 


midget mercury lamps 


The same type of lamp has been introduce 
by both General Electric Vapor Lamp Con 
pany, Hoboken, N. J. and Westinghou. 
Lamp Company, Bloomfield, N. J. Take 
from a fundamental design by the Philij 
Lamp Company of Holland, the new те 
cury light is a practical outcome of an e; 
perimental design which was demonstrate 
before a New York group of engineers а) 
entists last March. „А report of this d 
opment appeared іп the May issue 
chnical News and Research, pages 4 
and 409. 


The new 85-watt mercury lamp operate 
at an efficiency of approximately < 
lumens per watt, producing approxima 
ly 3,000 lumens of light or the illumin: 
tion practically equal to that of a col 
ventional 200-watt incandescent lam 
It represents the latest step in broader 
ing applications for bulb-type mercu 
lamps, which have already achieved wi 
use in the 400-watt and 250-watt size 
particularly in the illumination of fa 
tory interiors and filing stations. Tl 
small size and efficiency of the lamp, 

comparison to its high light output, a 
pear likely to result in the developme 
of compact new fixtures and reflector 
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lurgess perforated acousti-vent ceiling 


ADJUSTAS 


POROUS PORCELAIN gesa SUPPORT 
пор 


EVAPORATING 


оге plates provide more humidification 


HE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD e AUGUST 


ATMOSPHERIC CONTROL. 


ventilating ceiling 


stem developed and patented by A. H. 
shjian of the firus of Walker and 
Weeks, architects. Installed in the Cleve- 
land office of W. Bingham Co., whole- 
sale hardware establishment. Consulting 
engineer: М. 4. Boyd of Clark, Мас- 
Mullen & Riley, Ins. Construction by 
Rivet Grip Steel Company. 

The new ceiling is made up of special 
fiber board tiles, thick and rectangular 
in form, which form a free-paced plenum 
chamber over the entire room 6 inches 
below the existing ceiling. Two types 
of tiles are used—perforated and solid. 
The perforated tiles have 3$" diameter 
holes bored on 1” centers over this en- 
tire area; all holes incline in the same 
direction at a 45° angle. 


Ceiling arrangement: According to the 
calculated requirements of the room, the 
ceiling is divided into (1) air-condi- 
tioning area, (2) sound-absorbing area, 
and (3) light-reflecting area. From these 
data the tiles are arranged in geometric 
pattern. The drilled tiles follow the 
outer perimeter of the ceiling area. Be- 
cause of the tile thickness the inclined 
holes constitute directional nozzles, send- 
ing the flow of air in a definite direction 
according to the orientation of the tile 
in place. The unperforated tiles аге 
grouped about light fixtures and provide 
solid paintable surfaces for good light 
distribution. 


Test findings: It has been tound that 
with the number of drilled tiles required 
for a given volume of air ventilation, 
sufficient sound is absorbed to produce 
effective noise reduction in the room. 
The static pressure maintained in the 
ceiling plenum is sufficient to obtain uni- 
form air flow through the perforated 
tiles 50 feet away from the supply duct 
without draft anywhere. 


sound-absorbing ventilation 


System devised by the С. F. Burgess Lab- 
oratories, Inc., of Chicago. The Acoustic 
Division of the Burgess Battery Company, 
Madison, Wisconsin, as a licensee, is mark- 
eting this new product under the name of 
Burgess Acousti-V ent. 


This system combines air distribution 
and sound absorption. It comprises a 
perforated ceiling made of a suitable 
architectural surface installed slightly 
below the normal ceiling level of the 
room. Between the perforated sheet and 
the room ceiling is a sound-absorbing 
material installed with sufficient clear- 
ance so that a space is provided between 
this material and the ceiling. This space 
provides a plenum chamber into which 
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. . perforated ceiling panel 


air is introduced through ducts from the 
ventilating fan. A uniform, low static 
pressure is maintained in this plenum 
chamber and suitable means are provided 
to cause the air to pass to the underside 
of the sound-absorbing material without 
passing through it, and thence through 
the myriads of small openings in the 
perforated subceiling into the room. 


Atmospheric control: Air flows imper- 
ceptibly and uniformly through the per- 
forated ceiling into every part of the 
room affording accurate temperature 
control Tests indicate that there is 
no appreciable temperature variation 
throughout the room. Due to the large 
ceiling area and the low air velocity at 
every point, the Burgess Acousti-Vent 
system makes possible a rapid change of 
heated or cooled air without drafts, a 
feat not possible when air is forced into 
a room at concentrated points through 
conventional duct systems. 


Sound control : Room noises, upon reach- 
ing the perforated metal ceiling, seep 
through the small perforations and en- 
counter the resilient  sound-absorbing 
material placed behind the perforations. 
These sound waves are instantly ab- 
sorbed causing a marked reduction in the 
noise level of the room. (See descrip- 
tion of doorless telephone booth, reported 
in April issue of Technical News and 
Research, page 338.) In addition to room 
noises, the noises of the ventilating 
system are also absorbed. 


adjustable humidification 


Developed by The Monmouth Products 
Company, 207 East 131 Street, Cleveland. 
This humidifying system, known as 
“Automatic June,” is designed for warm 
air heating plants and air conditioning 
systems. A vitreous enameled cast iron 
pan, 3" wide, is supported level 
inside the furnace casing top in a slide 
support so that the water pan may be 
withdrawn like a drawer. Crosswise upon 
the pan a series of porous porcelain evap- 
orating plates are placed in notches. The 
middle portion of these plates extends 
downward into the water in the pan. The 
plates have millions of fine pores which 
draw up water by capillary action. The 
warmed air which circulates through the 
furnace casing passes across the wet ver- 
tical surfaces of the evaporating plates. 
rapidly absorbing moisture from them. 
Nearly all the evaporating is done by the 
porcelain plates. The number of plates 
required is approximately calculated. If 
not correct, evaporating plates are added 
or removed until the results desired are 
secured. 
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new Westinghouse condenser 


NEW STANDARDS ө 


NEW MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT AND CONTROLS 


automatic control for urinals 
Produced by Fulton Sylphon Co. (Sweet's 
Catalog l'ile 26/86), Knoxville, Tenn. 
"'Pherm-O-flush" is a thermostatically 
operated device that automatically oper- 
ates the flush valve to flush the urinal 
each time the urinal is used and only 
when used. It derives its action from the 
the heat oí the urine passing over the 
thermostat installed in the waste outlet. 
The thermostatic action operates a valve 
placed in the relief pipe line to relieve 
the pressure in the dome of the flush 
valve, thus giving the same flushing ac- 
tion as would be accomplished by manual 
operation of the flush valve handle. No 
special urinal is requirei—the control may 
be used with any standard urinal except 
types which maintain water in the bowl. 


uppermost signals for elevators 


Annunciator developed by Richards-Wilcox 
Manufacturing Co. (Sweet's Catalog File 
30/15), Aurora, Illinois. Installed for first 
time in the McNeill Building, 328 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


The annunciator is used in elevator cars 
io show the operators at all times the 
highest floor at which a signal is regis- 
tered. This electrical instrumetn incorpo- 
rates an operator's flash and single stroke 
gong in conjunction with an indirectly 
illuminated dial calibrated to the number 
of floors served by the elevator in which 
it is installed. The signal is designed to 
increase the efficiency of elevator plants 
that are operated over the full range of 
their travel during busy periods, but 
whose traffic requirements are such that 
only intermittent service is necessary at 
certain times when the car or cars oper- 
ate on call only. 


new flux for soldering metals 


Manufactured by Alumaweld Company of 
America, 2442 South Parkway, Chicago. 
With Alumaweld older and flux repairs 
can be made on any metal or any two 
different metals can be joined if desired. 
The solder has a tensile strength of 12,- 
000 pounds. The finished joint can be 
worked or machined. It also takes a 
polish over which chromium or any other 
plating can be applied. 


moisture-proofing material 


Recently placed on the market by the Mitch- 
ell-Rand Manufacturing Corporation, 51 
Murray Street, New York City. 

“Rubberseal Copper" consists of Апа- 
conda “Electro-Sheet” Copper, 2 to 7 oz., 
coated on both sides with a special acid 
and alkali-proof compound. The product 
is exceptionally flexible and remains so 
at freezing temperatures. It is unaffected 
by heat, moisture, or dryness. It is said 
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to bond itself to any dry surface, thu: 
eliminating the need of nailing or othe 
method of attaching. Even when nail 
are driven through the material, the com 
pound closes in and around the nail, ef 
fectively stopping the passage of air cur 
rents or water. 


easily installed unit conditioner 


Announced Бу General Electric Compan 
(Sweet's Catalog File 26/9), Bloomfiela 
N. J. 

The new equipment will cool, dehumidi 
iy, ventilate, and filter the air in ai 
average-sized room. No special plumb 
ing or electrical work is required. Th 
only installation necessary is the plac 
ing of a telescopic duct connection in : 
partly opened window. This duct intro 
duces fresh air for adequate ventilation 
as well as a supply of air for cooling 
the air-cooled condensers and removing 
heat and moisture which has been take 
out of the room air by the three cooling 
units. These units, hermetically sealed 
are started automatically one after th 
other so as to avoid an overload on th 
ordinary lighting circuit, which makes i 
possible to plug the machine in any ligh 
socket without special wiring of any sort 


air conditioning refrigerator 


Manufactured by General Electric Compan 
(Sweets Catalog File 26/9), Bloomfiel 
1; 


А V-type compressor of 8 cylinders, elec 
tric motor, and tube type of condense 
are all mounted in one compact unit 
High economy of water апа electri 
power is obtained. Тһе refrigeratio: 
capacity is equivalent to the melting 

forty tons of ice in twenty-four hours 


hermetically sealed condensers 


Announced by Westinghouse Electric С 
Manufacturing Company (Sweets Catalo 
Vile 26/18), Mansfield, Ohio. 

The new type “CLS” units have noming 
ratings from 7 to 22 tons cooling capaci 
ty. The motor is completely inclose 
with the compressor, preventing dus 
dirt and moisture from reaching wor 
ing parts. The rotor of the driving ma 
tor is overhung from the main rear com 
pressor bearing on a short stubby ех 
tension of the compressor crankshafi 
This gives an ultra compact direct driv 
avoids ever having to oil the motor an 
eliminates use of belts and pulleys. Th 
motor is water cooled making the un 
suitable for installation in even unventilz 
ted locations. Small for its capacity, t! 
unit saves valuable floor space. The r 
duced weight makes it easier to hand] 
and usually avoids the necessity of sp 
cial foundations. 
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/ESTACRES, a development of 150 homes built by Oakland Housing, 
ic., nine miles west of Pontiac, Mich., from a fund of $850,000, con- 
sting of a gift of $550,000 by Senator James Couzens and a grant of 
300,000 by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. The homes 
re designed for sale to working-class families of average income, the 
verage accepted as typical being that earned by workers in the big 
dustrial plants of Pontiac. Each home comprises an acre of land with 
ouse, garage, orchard, vegetable garden and poultry run. Provision 
г each family to raise enough fruits, vegetables, poultry and eggs for 
$ own consumption being assumed, the cost of the home was adapted 
> a budget of $1,300, of which $100 is represented by home-grown 
roduce, The amount which could be spent for shelter under this budget 
as found to be $19.42 a month. Such monthly payment will amortize 
purchase price of $4,600 at 3 per cent in 30 years. 

On August |, 1936, one hundred homes were occupied by as many 
milies, the average income per family being $1,649.04 and the 
verage age of heads of family 31 years. The average cost of 150 
pmpleted homesteads was $4,439.44. This includes overhead (engi- 
pering and architectural services, original survey and general adminis- 
ation), $159.66; land and improvement (landscape and soil improve- 
ent, water mains, roads and streets, acreage, septic tanks and drains), 
Md and house construction (material, labor and construction 
erhead], $3,477.48. The payments received from buyers go into a 
volving fund to improve undeveloped acreage. The corporation owns 
total of 874 acres, of which 295 are contained in the present home- 
ead tract. 

Architecturally as well as socially, Westacres is one of the most 
nificant housing experiments undertaken in America. Homes serving 
N sesuriy for 30-year amortized mortgages must, in order to achieve 
ability of investment value, represent advanced practice in com- 
unity plan, plot plan, and house plan (floor plans, construction, 
uipment, appearance). Each of these features is therefore dis- 
ssed, with cost accounting figures, Three house plans were developed 
ich have individuality in details but which are essentially similar in 
ganization, and each of these three plans were given four variations. 
ecifications and accounting items are in such detail as to show cost 
ferences attributable not only to plan variations but to weather 
nditions, some of the houses being closed in during the winter. 
Project manager and supervistng architect: Barton P. Jenks, Jr. 
Site plan and architectural work: E. G. von Storch and R. O. Cuppy 
Construction engineer: R. C. Perkins 

Landscape architect: E. Genevieve Gillette 

Heating engineer: Newell J. Hill 


IODERN RESOURCES AVAILABLE IN DESIGNING ROOMS. 
pacities, dimensions, decorative qualities of built-in equipment, 
ttable equipment, finishing materials, furniture, lighting and the 
е. The livability of an apartment or of a private dwelling depends 
gely upon treating each room and its major contents as a unit of 
sign. 


RTFOLIO OF APARTMENT HOUSES AND PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 
selection representative of work, chiefly moderate-cost projects, 
ich constitutes the bulk of the commissions currently received by 
hitects. 
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SUNNYSIDE: HERE ENDETH THE LAST CHAPTER 
To EQUNAbLE, ) : 
their pound of flesh - 


5 


Mrs. Maxwell, evicted, gives mortgagees their pound of flesh while neighbors picket. 

Hissed and booed by the neighbors, barraged with salt, pepper and flour, and 
hindered by a barricade of sand bags and barbed wire, the city marshal of Queens 
(N. Y.) last month succeeded in forcibly ousting Mrs. Toni Maxwell from her 
foreclosed Sunnyside home. Next day Mrs. Maxwell, surrounded by 200 sympa- 
thetic neighbors, appeared at the offices of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
holders of the mortgage, and presented the officials with their pound of flesh 
(hamburger). 

Designed ten years ago by Clarence Stein and the late Henry Wright, Alexander 
Bing’s Sunnyside has faced increasing difficulties since the depression. Four years 
of rising protest against interest and amortization charges culminated in 18 months 
of interest strikes, foreclosures and charges of fraud and misrepresentation. The 
Maxwell eviction, only one of the increasing number which is giving the City 
Housing Corporation's “model” development many aspects of an armed camp, is 
the outgrowth of a foreclosure by the Equitable last December. The owner, de- 
manding that rent be applied to repurchase of the house, refused to pay it other- 
wise. The project, famous for its large block planning, playgrounds and open 
now discloses economic weaknesses which threaten to obscure whatever 


spaces, 
technical advance it represents over typical commercial housing 


FIRST PWA TENANTS MOVE IN 


The first national public housing 
project to go into operation іп the 
United States opened its doors last month 
when tenants began moving into Tech- 
wood Homes, PWA 


development in Atlanta, Georgia. The 


slum-clearance 


first group of families of limited income 
was the vanguard of 604 families who 


will live in the development. Rents 
range from $16.40 for a modern, well- 


A MILANESE MOTOR SHELTER 


planned  three-room apartment, то 


Form follows function in this shelter for motor- 
ists outside Milan. Since steel is scarce and 
needed for the national war machine, Fascist 
architects of necessity make a wide use of re- 
inforced concrete in public works of all sorts. 
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$27.85 for a six-room row house. 


Of the first 24 families to sign leases, 
Howard A. Gray, new Director of 


е 


GENERAL 


Housing, reported that 16 have income 
of $20 a week, six have incomes o 
$22.88 weekly, while the other two ear: 
$27.80 and $30 respectively. Onl: 
families from the low-income groups wil 
be eligible for the new Atlanta projec 
and only tenants selected through "care 
ful investigation” will be admitted t 
the 604 units. Moreover, family siz 
will be an important factor since over 
crowding is to be avoided at all costs 
Families eligible for the project mus 
come from substandard housing condi 
tions. Lodgers or groups of mixe 
adults will not be eligible. 

“Out of 1,916 families who have ap 
plied for occupancy, 1,158 have beer 
rejected to date after careful examina 
поп,” Mr. Gray said. “Half of the re 
jections were due to the fact that thos 
applicants’ annual incomes were зис! 
that they could afford standard housin 
supplied by private enterprise. 

“When private enterprise can hous 
those families under safe and wholesom 
conditions, we will have absolutely noth 
ing to do with them. The Housin; 
Division has never had any intention o 
competing with decent private housin; 
or real estate interests who provide goo 
housing, and does not now intend to 4 
so," Mr. Gray said. "Techwood is оре 
only to families of low income who can 
not afford otherwise to live under decen 
conditions. No other persons will b 
considered and we will see to it that thi 
rule is not overstepped.” 


OIL BURNER VIA AIRMAIL 
TO HOLLAND 

Leaving Lakehurst, N. J., Sunday 
August 9, the Nazi airship Hindenbur 
carried the largest commercial freigh 
shipment ever made to Europe by air— 
a complete oil-burning home-heatin; 
unit. This consignment to Amsterdam 
weighing 1,162 pounds, was slung uj 
through a hatchway about midships is 
the air liner’s hull from which the oute 
fabric had been temporarily removed 
Having been securely lashed in place, i 
was left suspended on the tackle used ii 
raising it, so that it could give with th 
movement of the ship in even the heavi 
est weather. Who needed the unit i 
such a hurry—does winter come earl 
іп Amsterdam?—and who could affor 
the price of air mailing it to Europe wa 
not disclosed. 
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"AECT AND AGA WIN BIG 
NCREASE IN NEW YORK 

7,000 architects and engineers on 
WPA in New York City will receive 
ncreases averaging $500 per annum as 
| result of recent negotiations between 
iewly-appointed Administrator Somer- 
(lle and the Federation of Architects, 
ingineers, Chemists and Technicians and 
he Architectural Guild of 
[he agreement brings to a close a long 
'ampaign for prevailing wages, in which 
AECT and AGA were later joined by 
he Conference for Prevailing Wages, a 


America. 


sroup which includes many unaffiliated 
echnical men. 

The schedule, which went into effect 
August 16 to run for 6 months, repre- 
ents a significant victory for the organi- 
ations involved, although the schedule 
emains 25% lower than that for Civil 
егуісе technical employees. Technical 
nen on WPA have been receiving from 
ne-half to one-third of what Civil Ser- 
ісе men have been getting but have 
een performing substantially the same 
vork, such as construction and design 
h the Board of Education, Department 
f Hospitals, etc. Previous offers of 
VPA to grant prevailing wages by re- 
had been rejected by 


ucing hours 


AECT and AGA; the present agree- 
nent recognizes the full principle of pre- 
ailing wages and represents an increase 
h both hourly and net weekly earnings. 


RIZE WINNER: CLASS B 


ne of three prize winners іп a recent competi- 
pn for the nation's most beautiful bridges, the 
brain Road Bridge outside of Cleveland, Ohio, 
hs received a stainless steel plaque for being 
е best in the $250,000-to-$1,000,000 class. 
e bridge was designed and erected by Ohio's 
Wie Highway Department. 
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AERIAL SURVEY TO AID 
"DUST BOWL" 

The largest single aerial survey ever 
attempted in the United States started 
early in June, in the "dust bowl" area 
of the Southwest. This project is part 
of the program of the Soil Conservation 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture which needs rapid, adequate and 
accurate mapping for its expanded pro- 
gram. (The National Board of Survey 
and Maps reported last year that only 
one quarter of the United States, a coun- 
try generally regarded as well advanced 
in such matters, is adequately mapped.) 

At least one year of flying will be 
required to secure the necessary photo- 
graphs. Three airplanes, specially de- 
signed and built to meet the conditions 
involved in surveying, will be 
used. The area to be surveyed totals 
68,000 square miles in the Panhandle of 
Texas, northeastern New Mexico, south- 
western Kansas, southeastern Colorado 
and western Oklahoma. 


aerial 


280,000 HOUSES TO GO 
IN ENGLISH DRIVE 

In a housing program launched to 
meet an acute post-war shortage of 
homes, England and Wales up to 1935 
provided new housing for more than one 
fourth of their population. As a re- 
sult of the first program, from Novem- 
ber 1918 to September 1935, a total of 
2,804,888 new dwellings 
structed. 

The government is now engaged in 


were соп- 


the second phase of its housing problem, 
a slum-clearance drive which contem- 
plates the removal of more than 280,000 
insanitary dwellings, and construction of 
nearly 300,000 new homes as direct re- 
placement. 

This extensive program still leaves a 
shortage of suitable homes for the lower- 
wage groups, although provisions have 
been incorporated in the various housing 
acts to encourage private enterprise and 
local authorities alike to construct such 
dwellings. Of the houses built by un- 
assisted private enterprise for the year 
1935, approximately 37 per cent were 
within the price range of this class, and 
approximately опе third 
structed for renting. 


were соп- 


authorities 
have been granted the widest powers. 


The British municipal 


They may buy land, may determine when 
an area is overcrowded, as defined in the 
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ORPHEUS AT SIX A.M. 

An early morning recently saw the unveiling in 
Stockholm of this fountain by Carl Milles, 
Swedish-American sculptor. Placed before the 
city's Concert Hall, the fountain memorializes 
the power of music. Orpheus, disconsolate 
over the death of his bride, descended to Hell 
with his harp; he played so beautifully that 
Pluto allowed her to return to earth. 


NAMED FOR 

THE NEWSPAPER GUILD 

Recently opened in Cleveland's Hotel Olmstead 
was the Guild Bar, designed for and named 
affer the organized newsmen of the city. A 
color scheme of cream, red and black is largely 
executed in "Wingfoot" sheet rubber, while 
murals by lvor Johns depict the various de- 
partments of the metropolitan press—sports, 
society, foreign news. 

law, and may arbitrarily order the re- 
moval of overcrowded families into other 
quarters. If accommodations are not 
available from private 
authorities have power to provide them. 
Local governments are permitted also to 
define areas for redevelopment 
along approved lines, and may proceed, 


sources local 


slum 


with the central government's backing, 
to carry out such programs on a large 
scale. 
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1 AT WORK ON MOSCOW TEN 


YEARS HENCE 
ў) 


4 A STUDENTS’ CITY 
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ON GROVE 


IN CONSTRUCTION 


1. As part of the All-Union Construc- 
tion Exhibit, this model of Moscow is 
being prepared by the Planning Com- 
On this topographic model the 
ten-year plan for the reconstruction of 
the capitol city will be built. Existing 
and planned structures at exact scale 
will be fabricated in celluloid and illum- 
inated with 3,500 lights. The curving 
line to the left of the artists is the Mos- 
cow River, showing the new lakes cre- 
ated for the belt of parks which sur- 


rounds the city. 


mission. 


2. The Crimea, in southernmost Russia, 
is the favorite vacation land of the 
Soviet workers from the north. This 
new rest house, built by the Commis- 
sariat of Agriculture for its office 
workers, is one of many such projects 
Springing up along the Black Sea. All 
rest and rational facilities for 150 
persons are provided. 

3. One of the world’s largest hothouses 
is this steel-and-glass structure in Soviet 
Ajaria. 
full-grown trees, the house is designed 
to produce lemons the year round. 
4. Nearing completion on the outskirts 
of Moscow is a new town expecially de- 
signed for students of Moscou's higher 
educational institutions. (All advanced 
students in the Soviet Union are in the 
bay of the state.) Besides living ac- 
commodations for 3,849 students and 
their families, the town has its own 
restaurants, parks, schools. 


тест 


Large enough for an orchard of 


clubhouses, 
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BRONX COLLAPSE BRINGS 
CRIMINAL CHARGES 


Six men—including ап architect— 
were last month indicted by the Bronx 
County Court for second-degree man- 
slaughter in connection with the col- 
lapse of an apartment house which took 
the lives of 18 workers. The charges 
grew out of a month-long grand jury 
investigation where testimony indicated 
that improper reinforcement of the 
ornamental nearing completion 
atop the center wing was the direct 
cause of the structural failure which 
tore a broad gap in the upper facade 
and plunged the tower through the 
floors below. However, the extent of 
the collapse was due to faulty mate- 
rials. 


tower 


“А chemical analysis,” said District 
Attorney Samuel J. Foley, “showed that 
the mortar contained too much sand, 
lessening its binding power. We also 
learned that second-hand steel was used 
in the building. Many of the beams had 
holes in them which made in 
preparation for some other job. Steel 
beams and columns were pitted from 
rust, and some used were lighter than 
the specifications called for." 

Several points were thus established: 
(1) the structure was improperly de- 


were 


signed; (2) many of the materials were 
second-hand or faulty; (3) the severe 
“speed-up” resulted in faulty work, 
especially in the masonry. On the basis 
of these conclusions, it was possible for 
District Attorney Foley to indict the 
owner, architect, city plan examiner, 
contractors and city inspector of mason- 
ry and carpentry. Thus, at every stage 
of its development, from inception to 
completion, the project appears to have 
been handled with criminal negligence. 


It is difficult to see how the licensing of 
any or all of the men involved would 
have prevented the disaster. The ulti- 
mate collapse appears not as a personal 
responsibility, but as an indictment of 
high-pressure speculative building. It 
was the necessity for profit at each stage 
and by all parties which resulted in a 
building so weakened that it could not 
stand alone. 


AIRPORT LEFT OVER 

When the 1939 Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion is a thing of history, San Francisco 
will still have its Yerba Buena Airport. 
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Тһе 430-acre man - made island in the 
bay will later serve as a landing field 
while the Administration Building and 
hangars, for which ground was broken 
ast month, will be used for administra- 


ion and expositions during the fair. 
The $800,000 airport terminal will be 
bf ferroconcrete, semicircular in shape, 
hree stories high. The first floor will 
ontain offices and research rooms, the 
econd a dining room, offices and social 
ooms, while the third floor will have a 
nodern weather staff and airport control 
pffices. А 19-foot observation platform 
round the outside of the second floor 
will be open to the public while the base- 
nent will contain post office, garages, 
tc. Its huge airplane hangars will serve 
s exhibit palaces during the fair. 


t takes no part in politics . . . ' 


ORLD POWER CONFERENCE 
ONVENES 

Meeting this month in Washington is 
e Third World Power Conference and 
cond Congres on Large Dams. Al- 
hough organized "to aid in the solution 
some of the technical, economic and 
cial problems involved in the con- 
rvation and use of natural resources" 
e Conference "takes no part in inter- 
htional politics." First organized in 
ondon in 1924, the Conference met 
bsequently in Berlin in 1930: it was 
strumental in organizing the First 
ngres on Large Dams in Scandinavia 
1933. 

Planned as a part of the Conference 
e a number of tours, organized to show 
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visitors American developments in the 
various fields of organization of indus- 
try, conservation of national resources, 
national and regional planning. The 
Conference will particularly study 
“broad matters of policy with respect 
to the utilization, operation and ad- 
ministration of (electric) power” in 
such organizations as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 


HALF OUR STORES NEED 
REMODELING 

More than half of the stores in the 
United States need modernization in 
varying degrees, according to а recent 
study by the Department of Commerce. 
An analysis of the physical condition and 
appearance of approximately 8,000 small 
and medium-sized stores located in the 
western part of the United States dis- 
closed a striking need of architectural 
attention. The study revealed the gen- 
erally unsatisfactory appearance of store 
fronts, the need for improvement in 
store lighting and repair of walls and 
ceilings. 

The report covers many features— 
such as electric or neon signs, entrance 
steps with the possibility of replacement 
by ramps, telephone booths, washrooms, 
modern fixtures, etc.—and indicates that 


all stores are deficient in one or another 
of these features; for example, mechani- 
cal refrigeration is employed іп 75% of 
the grocery and drug stores, while only 
51% of the restaurants have this equip- 
ment. A large majority lack good elec- 
tric signs while the number of establish- 
ments lacking washrooms was substan- 
tial. Apparel stores were revealed as in 
the best general condition of any class 
of retail establishments, while dry clean- 
ing, pressing and shoe repair shops rated 


lowest. 


CHICAGO ASKS EXPANDED 
HOUSE PROGRAM 

Indorsing slum clearance and low- 
rent housing, Chicago’s General House 
Advisory Board recommended that gov- 
ernment aid be extended to a long-term 
decentralized house program. While ex- 
pressing the belief “that private capital 
must be depended upon to house most of 
the population,” the committee admitted 
that some form of subsidy must be set 
up to aid in decently housing the lower 


income groups. 
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THE DAM THAT POLITICS HALTED 


Col. Р. В. Fleming, in charge of the now 
abandoned Passamaquoddy Tidal Power Project, 
shows how the 40-foot tides might have flowed 
through the filling gates (left) and then have 
been forced through the power house (right) 
as the tide went out. The project, on which 
$7,000,000 has already been spent, was sus- 
pended when Congress refused to appropriate 
the funds to complete it. Aside from the un- 
finished dam, another item remains: the model 
village which the government built for the 
construction workers. 


COOPERATIVES IN THE 

"LAND OF THE MIDDLE WAY" 

A new cooperative housing development in the 
suburbs of Stockholm. While production of 
housing units in the Swedish city continued to 
drop (from 7,340 іп 1935 to 6,011 іп 1936) 
it remains much higher than in this country: 
sl oF greater Mew York last yearconly produced 
approximately 11,500 units. 


ACT OF GOD AT DALLAS 

This is all that remained of the “Cavalcade of 
Texas" after a gale struck the Texas Centennial 
Exposition last month. Undismayed, the Ex- 
position cleaned up littered grounds, damaged 
Lulldings,. wracked "slirubbary: Exposition goss 
tight on. 
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PREFABRICATION COMES TO LOUISVILLE 


$2,250 


Living room, kitchen, bath 
2 bedrooms, storage room 


54,150 


Living room, dining room, kitchen, 
2 baths, 4 bedrooms, storage room 


Six suburban lots in Louisville which, on August 1, « quite vacant were, on 
August 15, occupied by 6 houses— ompletely equipped, furnished, landscaped 
and for sale. Those guests who that day drank mint juleps in the neatly pre- 
fabricated rooms had as their host Foster Gunnison, president of Magic Houses, 
Inc.. whose venture in prefabrication the houses were. Beginning several years 
ago as a manufacturer of plywood seeking new outlets for his product, Mr. Gunni- 
son last month arrived at a construction service which offers—in Louisville only— 
a completely equipped house at from $500 to $550 per room 

The “Gunnison Magic House” is based on a system of prefabricated plywood 
panels which are self-insulated, self-fitting and self-finished. The three types— 
floor, wall, roof —are of standard s making possible the addition of rooms 
to the base unit; doors and windows are an integral part of wall units; because 
of the assembly, they may be taken down and rebuilt. The finished house includes 
bath, kitchen and heating equipment. Available on small monthly payments, the 
“Magic House” will soon be for sale in the Louisville region. 


R A PROJECTS NO BLIGHT 
TO COMMUNITIES 

In spite of what the courts say, the 
low-rent suburban communities of the 
Resettlement Administration will im- 
prove the fiscal affairs of the counties in 
which they are located, according to a 
recent report. An analysis of taxation 
scheduled for Greenbelt, R A's project 
outside of Washington, discloses that 
property now assessed at $337,000 will 
revert to the community for taxation at 
a value of approximately $4,500,000. 
At the 1935 county rates this increased 
valuation. will yield more than $52,000 
per year in taxes, a sum “fully sufficient 


to cover all costs for schools and other 
county services which the new com- 
munity will require." 


Moreover, im- 
provements at Greenbelt are already re- 
flected in a large appreciation in value 
of adjoining properties. Actual private 
sales of adjoining tracts have recently 


PREFABRICATION IN WOOD 


Visitors at the Wisconsin Centennial saw this 
cutaway of a prefabricated wooden house. 
Behind a conventional exterior ihe Department 
of Agriculture's Forest Products Laboratory dis- 
played its new all-wood construction method, 


shown a 100% increase in price. Ac- 


using prefabricated plywood sections for floor, 
walls and roof. (See Technical News and Re- 
search, July 1936, for detailed description.) 
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cording to the R A analysts who made 
the study, the county will have its per 
capita debt burden reduced. 
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SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 

The English-Speaking Union of the 
United States recently awarded a travel- 
ing scholarship to G. R. W. Watland, a 
graduate of the University of Iowa and 
a B. Arch. of the University of Mich- 
igan. This scholarship provides for a 
month of traveling in England under 
the auspices of the English-Speaking 
Union of the British Empire. Mr. Wat- 
land will study England’s country homes 
and gardens. 


Miss Mary Elizabeth Huff, Chicago, 
Illinois, has been recommended to the 
Board of Trustees as the Fifth Kate Neal 
Kinley Fellow and Mr. Theodore Davis 
Parmelee, Urbana, Illinois, nominated as 
alternate. 

Miss Huff was graduated with honors 
from the University of Illinois in 1932. 
Later she specialized in Chinese Art at 
Radcliffe College (1934) and at Mills 
College, where she received her M.A. in 
June 1935. She held a fellowship from 
the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties during the summer of 1935. She 
expects to continue her studies in the 
field of Oriental Art. The Fellowship 
provides one thousand dollars for a year 
of advanced study in the arts. 


The Stewardson Scholarship Commit- 
tee announces the award of the John 
Stewardson Memorial Traveling Scholar- 
ship in Architecture for the year 1936 to 
S. Robert Anshen of Ambler, Pennsyl- 
vania. The subject of the winning the- 
“A National Center of Learning” 
located on Analutian Island in the 
Potomac, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Anshen, who received his Master’s 
degree in June, spent one year in the 
College of the University of Pennsvl- 
vania, six months at Sorbonne and five 
years as an undergraduate and graduate 
student in the Department of Architec- 
ture at the University of Pennsylvania. 


sis Was 


The College of Architecture of the 
University of Michigan announces the 
award of the George G. Booth Traveling 
Fellowship Competition in Architecture 
to Frederick H. Graham of Muncie, 
Indiana, who graduated this year from 
the College of Architecture. The sub- 
ject of the competition was a Coopera- 
tive Center of Architecture and Allied 
Arts. The Fellowship was awarded for 
travel abroad. 
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COLUMBIA INAUGURATES 
NEW COURSES 

Building acoustics, air conditioning 
and illumination are among the subjects 
to be included in a new series of evening 
courses to be launched this month by 
Columbia’s School of Architecture. The 
new program represents a departure from 
existing educational practices іп that 
these courses will be held by the School 
lof Architecture in conjunction with 
lother departments in the University, ac- 
cording to Prof. George M. Allen, who 
will direct the program. 


Acoustical Design: 

A course in building acoustics, spon- 
ored by the Departments of Physics and 
Architecture, will be under the direction 
f V. A. Schlenker, former research en- 
lgineer in the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Тһе properties of sound and vibration 
will constitute the basis of the first part 
of this course, with lectures, demonstra- 
tions and projects. In the second part 
of the course—which deals with acoustic 


Air Conditioning: 
Two courses in air conditioning, given 
in collaboration with the Department of 
echanical Engineering, will "clarify 
Ihe principles and practical technical re- 
uirements" of this phase of environ- 
imental control. One, covering processes 
hnd equipment, will be directed by 
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"HOUSING" CONVENTION 
N SANDUSKY 


Dragging their houses behind them, hundreds of 
ailer-dwellers last month converged оп San- 
Husky, Ohio, in the annual summer outing of 
һе "tin can tourists." Over 600 trailers, repre- 
lenting nearly every conceivable type, were 
barked at the local fairgrounds. From lowly 
beginnings іп 1919 these motorized nomads 
ауе grown to an estimated 1,000,000, and form 
һе economic base for the “fastest-growing 
dustry in America'"—trailers. (See Technical 
ews and Research, August 1936.) 
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R. W. Waterfill, of Buensod-Stacey, Inc.; 
the other, dealing with the technical re- 
quirements underlying design, installa- 
tion and operation, will be taught by 
C. A. Bulkley, of Niagara Blower Co. 


Illumination: 

The Department of Electrical Engi- 
neering will cooperate in a course in 
illumination of buildings to be given by 
Alvin L. Powell, member International 
Commission on Illumination. 


NEW PERSONNEL AT 
ARMOUR TECH 

Louis Skidmore, Chicago architect, 
has been appointed Director of the De- 
partment of Architecture at Armour In- 
stitute of Technology as well as Professor 
of Senior Design. Mr. Skidmore, who 
succeeds Earl H. Reed, will be assisted 
by Jerrold Loebl, of Loebl and Schloss- 
man. Мг. Skidmore, а graduate of 
M.LT. and winner of the Rotch Travel- 
ling Fellowship, spent three years at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts and the Academy 
of Rome. Later, as Chief of Design to 
the Century of Progress, he was re- 
sponsible for the coordination of designs 
prepared by the architectural commis- 
sion, preparation of all working draw- 
ings, integration of sculpture, color, etc. 
Mr. Loebl, a graduate of Armour Tech 
in 1921, has served for the past year on 
the Advisory Committee of Architects. 
The school year opens this month. 


ARCHITECTURE AT 
NORTH JERSEY COLLEGE 

The fall term of the School of Arch- 
itecture, North Jersey College, will open 
September 21. Besides the regular 4- 
year course, the college will offer a 6- 
year night course, both leading to a B.S. 
degree. In addition to theoretical and 
liberal arts courses to meet state require- 
ments, the college will emphasize the 
progressive educational methods of An- 
tioch College by making industrial and 
professional experience part of the cur- 
ricula. All communications should be 
addressed to John H. Lieban, Dean, 
School of Architecture, North Jersey 
College, Teaneck, N. J. 


NEGRO TECHNICIANS ASSEMBLE 

Meeting in New York this month in 
annual convention is the National Tech- 
nical Association, national organization 
of Negro technical men. 
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HUMANE ENVIRONMENT: 
4 out of 5 have it 
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THE BRITISH HOUSING BOOM— 
CAN WE DUPLICATE IT? 


There is no doubt that the experience 
of England in the housing field over the 
past thirty-five years holds out many 
lessons which it would be folly to ignore. 
At the same time, there are certain fac- 
tors, highly important in the success of 
British housing, which cannot be du- 
plicated in this country. Let us examine 
some of these features of English hous- 
ing progress. 


Parliament vs. Constitution 


Of prime importance is the control of 
Parliament over the local public bodies 
responsible for housing activities in each 
neighborhood. When it was decided to 
grant subsidies for home building, the 
local authorities were enjoined with the 
responsibility of seeing that conditions 
were complied with; when the British 
Government decided upon slum clear- 
ance, local authorities were ordered to 
investigate the needs for housing in their 
area and to submit plans for their own 
neighborhood. In this country the Gov- 
ernment has pleaded with the states and 
cities to create local housing bodies to 
study housing conditions and to submit 
proposals for housing developments suit- 
able to be financed with PWA grants 
and loans. The National Government 
has no power over these local agencies, 
which must be responsible for the clear- 
ance of slums, the management of hous- 
ing projects, and the supervision of home 
building. Because of the resulting delay 
and the desire to stimulate employment 
immediately, large sums originally in- 
tended for housing have been spent for 
other purposes. 

Similarly, when Parliament wished to 
condemn slum districts or force propertv 
owners to raze unfit dwellings, it enacted 
one law which applies to the entire coun- 
try, and which cannot be declared un- 
constitutional, for "Parliament is omni- 
potent." In this country problems in- 
volving the "police power"—the con- 
trol by the Government of the individual 
for the benefit of public health and 
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safety—are "local," and are solely with- 
in the province of the states and their 
multitude of subdivisions. Thousands of 
laws and ordinances will be passed, with 
little uniformity. Hundreds of rulings 
and decisions will be made, many of 
them conflicting, before we are sure of 
the “interpretation” of these laws and 
whether they are "constitutional." When 
Congress recently attempted to provide 
for acquisition of slum property by con- 
demnation, a single property owner in 
Louisville, Kentucky, objected to this as 
unconstitutional and for two years the 
National Government has been waiting, 
one lower court saying this is proper, an- 
other condemning it as subversive of the 
Constitution. Meantime the appropria- 
tion has been spent, in the emergency, 
for other purposes and we still remain in 
the dark as to this power of the Federal 
Government. Thus what England can 
accomplish in one year in one field of 
housing may take us twenty years. 


Government, business and labor— 
a partnership 


Another difference is the consensus of 
public sentiment among the British people 
and the desire to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment program. The tremendous 
stimulus of Government subsidies for 
home construction after the War was the 
result of the super-slogan of wartime— 
the promise of "Homes fit for Heroes." 
While this country has been paying 
bonuses to the veterans, the British Gov- 
ernment has been building homes for 
them. In this country we are torn be- 
tween the desire to build at once witb 
public "emergency funds," and the be- 
lief that it is better to go more slowly 
and finance with private capital so far as 
possible. 


This British attitude of "pulling to- 
gether" is indicated by the cooperation 
between government, business and labor. 
The Government assures labor of steady 
work so that labor costs per job remain 
at a reasonable level while real wages 
have actually increased, unemployment 
remaining a minor problem in the home 
building industry. Moreover, disputes 
between builders and labor have been 
infrequent, due to excellent conciliatory 
machinery adopted in the enthusiasm to 
build more and better homes. Finallv, 
business works with the "Government," 
which means the party in power. Whether 
the program is favored or not before elec- 
tions, if it becomes the "Government" 
program it becomes the national proeram 
also. The Englishman seems to believe 
that what will help the country economi- 
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cally must eventually react to his per- 
sonal benefit. 


Quantity vs. quality 


It may be said in behalf of the wealthy 
city property owners that our problem 
with respect to slum clearance is more 
a problem of obsolescence, in which the 
landlord will lose most of his property, 
whereas the English home, built to last, 
is objectionable principally because of its 
size. The prime incentive to home build- 
ing in England has been overcrowding. 
The British landlord consequently takes 
only a slight cut in income, caused by 
fewer tenants per dwelling. "Therefore 
his opposition to a slum-clearance and 
low-cost housing program has been far 
less of an impediment to a housing boom. 
Obsolescence, instead of overcrowding, 
dominates as the motivating factor for 
building revival in all classes of dwell- 
ings in this country. It is generally an 
obsolescence of mechanical parts rather 
than of structure. [n either case, our 
"modernization" programs and the pres- 
ent large scale of property improvement 
and repair work, as witnessed by a mil- 
lion FHA “modernization loans" to prop- 
erty owners in the past twenty months, 
is taking the place of a large amount of 
new home construction. 


The twentieth century crusade 


Education is another factor distinguish- 
ing us from England. Better housing 
has been preached by leading English 
writers, statesmen, scholars and business 
men for years, until the movement has 
become a crusade, with political parties 
outbidding each other for public favor 
with ingenious housing programs. Today 
the average American citizen knows as 
little about the problems of housing as 
did the Englishman of 1905. The great 
advance in the social viewpoint of the 
British is indicated in the public senti- 
ment expresed by Lord Kennet (late 
Minister of Health) that a person is no 
more entitled to compensation for bad 
houses than he is entitled to compensa- 
tion for bad meat—an opinion which has 
now become a part of British law. This 
will be our public opinion, and law, in 
about twenty years. 


Labor costs 


The difference between wages of skilled 
labor in the building trades and the wages 
of the average home owner in this coun- 
try also is considered as a basic condition 
existing here which makes it difficult to 
emulate England. The wages of skilled 
labor in building trades in England (as 
in France and Germany) is only slight- 
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ly higher than that of skilled workers in 
industry and commerce, whereas, in this 
country, the daily wages of workmen in 
the building trades is from two to three 
times that of the vast majority of Ameri- 
can wage earners. Because of infrequency 
of employment in the building industry, 
the annual or “real” wage of both classes 
may be about the same, but unfortunate- 
ly the purchaser of the home pays for it 
at the hourly wage rate. It is asserted 
that a man whose income is sixty cents 
an hour cannot afford to acquire a home 
built by men who receive $1 to $1.80 
per hour, unless labor costs become a 
much smaller factor in the total con- 
struction cost. 


Taxes and the depression 


Another factor conducive to home build- 
ing in England is the fact that taxes, 
even upon real property, are based upon 
income. When an economic depression 
sets in, and the yield upon stocks gradual- 
ly disappears, the investor buys or builds 
houses in order to obtain a sure although 
moderate income. If the dwelling is not 
rented he pays no taxes. In this country 
we have looked at property from the 
viewpoint of expected appreciation in 
value, rather than from the income de- 
rived. We have condoned property taxes 
based upon a theoretical evaluation be- 
cause we expected eventually to realize a 
profit from the inevitable increase in 
value of our property. The result is that, 
in periods of distress, the income from 
property has decreased while taxes have 
remained practically unchanged. The 
urge to build homes for income is not 
then present, and many persons are 
forced to liquidate their property because 
taxes exceed income. 

As a partial result we are just recover- 
ing from a real estate collapse such as 
England has never experienced. During 
England’s worst depression year twice as 
many homes were built as in this coun- 
try’s worst year and England has but 
one-third the population, Moreover, there 
has been no bank failure in recent times 
and there has been no wide fluctuation 
in real estate values. Wholesale fore- 
closures and liquidation of real property 
which temporarily annihilated the real 
estate market in this country have never 
occurred in England. As a consequence, 
English home building was able to start 
from scratch as business turned the 
corner, while recovery in this country 
is still handicapped by liquidation of 
foreclosed homes taken over by banks, 
insurance companies, and other mort- 
gage investors. While this process of find- 
ing new owners for old houses continues, 


new construction is seriously impeded, 
for property in liquidation means low 
rentals, prices far below the cost of 
similar new dwellings, and terms of 
credit which a builder cannot meet. 


"Three hundred down and a 
dollar a day" 


Finally there is this problem of credit. 
In England one can buy a home for a 
down payment of five or ten per cent. 
The monthly or weekly payments are 
little more than rent payments would be, 
and yet they include payments of prin- 
cipal which eventually will retire the 
mortgage. A $5,000 home can be pur- 
chased for $375 down and $7 per week, 
which includes the initial cost of the 
loan and a $500 builder's profit. This 
result has been accomplished without loss 
of safety to the building societies (which 
do most of the British home financing 
and are similar to our building and loan 
associations) because of the installment 
payment plan and various other devices 
Which protect the lender in the case of 
loans greater in proportion to the value 
of the property than is considered a 
normal safe ratio. This ratio is from 
seventy to ninety per cent, apparently 
depending principally upon the custom 
of neighboring building societies. The 
excess borrowing over this ratio is gen- 
erally protected by a guarantee of the 
builder, or a deposit by builder or 
purchaser of cash or satisfactory securi- 
ties, until the loan has been paid down 
to the "normal loan." The Government 
also has an insurance plan for this excess 
over the normal loan, in the case of 
houses built to rent to the working 
classes. If the home investor puts up ten 
per cent, and the building society ad- 
vances the balance and assumes responsi- 
bility for seventy per cent of the loan 
and one-third of the "excess" loan of 
twenty per cent, the Government and 
the local municipality join in a guaran- 
tee of two-thirds of the excess loan. 

Home financing in this country has been 
notoriously bad from the economic point 
of view. In boom times, when properties 
are inflated, homes can be purchased with 
very small down payments, but the terms 
generally have been indefensible. Second 
mortgage financing with all its evils has 
been necessary, and the first mortgage, 
based on the principle of commercial 
loans instead of consumer loans (the 
short-term credit fully payable at ma- 
turity rather than the installment pay- 
ment loan) has been a primary cause of 
the depression. Then when prices are de- 
flated, when large down payments are not 
necessary to protect the mortgagee, our 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


AND EVENTS 


* September 7-12 — Third World Power 
Congress and Second Congress on Large 
Dams, Washington, D.C. 

е September 14— Opening: Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

© September 15 — Preliminary Examination 
for Assistant Civil Engineer: U. S. Navy 
Department, Bureau of Docks end Yards, 
Washington, D.C. 

@ September 21—Орепіпа: School of Arch- 
itecture, North Jersey College, Teaneck, 
N. J, 

® September 25 — Opening: Community 
Planning and Housing Courses, School of 
Architecture and Allied Arts, New York 
University, New York City. 

@ September 28—Opening: Public Housing 
Courses, New School for Social Research, 
66 West 12 Street, New York City. 

* October 19-23—Eighteenth Annual Con- 
vention, American Society fcr Metais; Sev- 
enteenth Annual Meeting, American Weld- 
ing Society, Cleveland, Ohio, 

* November 18-20 — Thirty-seventh Annual 
Convention, International Acetylene Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo. 


GLASS IN THE GARDEN 


A novel use of glass in a German garden. The 
screens, of translucent glass in steel frames, 
serve effectively to protect the plants from 
heavy winds as well as to give privacy to the 
garden. 


mortgage lending practice has demanded 
initial payments which few prospective 
home purchasers could make. As a re- 
sult of President Hoover's Conference on 
Home Ownership, and the National 
Housing Act with its eighty per cent in- 
sured installment payment mortgage 
loan, this indefensible system of financ- 
ing is changing. Nevertheless, there are 
just as many prospective home owners in 
this country who have only a few hun- 
dred dollars of cash available as in Eng- 
land. Until some method is found which 
will permit a citizen who is a good credit 
risk to obtain a home with a down p: 
ment of three or four hundred dollars 
and a reasonable interest rate we cannot 
expect to have the full success which 
England has achieved in home financing, 
construction, and ownership. 
John W. Brabner Smith. 
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ARCHITECTS AND 


ROBERT L. DUFFUS, author of the article in this is- 
sue, "THE ARCHITECT IN A MODERN WORLD," was asked 
by The Architectural Record to interpret the place of the 
architect in present-day life as well as his future position. 
His sources of information consisted of: replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to several hundred architects; publications and 
proceedings of The American Institute of Architects and 
other architectural societies; various reports and discussions 
by architects concerning activities of the profession. 
Duffus's adventures in the general field of art and archi- 
tecture include: "The American Renaissance," a study of 
art schools, museums, etc., for The Carnegie Corporation, 
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1 


layman conversing with architects, or thumbing 
hrough their magazines and books, or, as I have 
lust been doing, studying their replies to a ques- 
ionnaire, discovers at once that they are uncertain 
bout the future of their profession. Some are 
pprehensive and some are expectant, but none, so 
ar as І can find out, is sure. 

The profession may be about to be tamed and 
bsorbed by business enterprise, like a kind of aes- 
etic Ethiopia. It may, on the other hand, be mov- 
hg toward a re-assertion of its independence—even 
ward a dominance never previously attained. I 
on't pretend to have an answer. I would like to 
resent the dilemma, largely as the architects them- 
Ives see it, and then suggest a layman’s reac- 
on to it. 

I think we may start from one point of certainty. 
hatever may happen to architects and to archi- 
cture, both will continue to exist in some form as 
ng as civilization lasts. An architect, as the Greek 
ots which make up the name say, is simply a 
aster builder. There will continue to be building 
nd some group of men will be the masters of it. 
hey may or may not be the men we call today by 
e heroic name of architect. If bankers, real estate 
velopers, industrialists or politicians determine 
w we are to build they will be the real architects, 
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even though they hire draftsmen and engineers to 
give shape to their ideas and stability to their build- 
ings. The result will be good architecture, mediocre 
architecture or bad architecture, the architecture of 
truth or the architecture of falsehood. But we can- 
not avoid having architecture, 

I should broaden the definition of architecture to 
include much more than the forms and functions of 
buildings. It enters into the shape, the color, the 
texture, the fitness of all the physical man-made 
things we have and use. It is the outward form of 
our civilization. It affects and is affected by our 
political, social and economic institutions. It swal- 
lows up the plastic and graphic arts and I believe 
has more to do with the way we think and feel than 
either music or literature, or both together. 

The ugliness and confusion of most parts of most 
of our cities, the drabness of factory towns, the 
slovenliness of many of our country villages, the 
shrieking falseness of many of our suburban de- 
velopments (“improved real estate," God save the 
mark!), are the architectural expression of a defec- 
tive society. I like to think of the architects some 
day rising in rebellion, not with guns in their hands 
but with pencils, drafting boards, modeling clay, 
and all the instruments of the builders’ trade, to 
build them nearer to the heart's desire. 

Some one is sure to ask, why put this burden on 
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the architect, who is, after all, only a man with some 
technical training and experience, trying like the 
rest of us to earn a living and, like most of the rest 
of us, not making too good a fist of it just now? The 
answer is that all who will assume any part of this 
burden, whether or not they hold degrees or licenses, 
are sharers in the great adventure of architecture. 

Yet, speaking always as a layman, I do not pro- 
pose that the architect shall be let off easily. At the 
center of the movement there must be the men of de- 
grees and licenses, who can conceive and construct, 
and so give form to the dreams of their generation. 
All civilizations are embodied dreams—or night- 
mares, At the climax come the master builders, 
speaking truth in stone and wood and, in these latter 
days, having the potentiality of speaking truth also 
in metals, alloys and plastics. 

The architect has never been, will never be, 
allowed to build without interference. He must have 
land, he must have materials, he must have labor 
to assist him. He must call in his brother, the en- 
gineer, though why a sharp distinction should be 
made between the two I find it hard to understand, 
Under credit capitalism he must satisfy the banker, 
who is thinking not of good building or beautiful 
building but of stable market values. Whether he 
builds a summer cottage, a factory or an office build- 
ing he must deal with owners, whose taste may have 
been spoiled by their education, their environment 
or their way of life. 

'These are the crosses he must bear. But he is 
no master builder if he merely achieves a reasonable 
compromise among them. Over and beyond his duty 
to his associates, to his clients, to those who find 
the money to make his work possible, he has a duty 
to society. He owes it to his fellows to have no part 
in creating slums, in intensifying urban congestion, 
in vulgarizing the countryside. If he meets these 
problems he may produce good architecture with- 
out ever asking himself whether it is also art. But 
the final challenge to every generation of architects 
is to produce great architecture—and by great archi- 
tecture I suppose one means that which will truly 
express the dominant aspirations of a period, all the 
soaring quality, all the beauty that is in them. By 
means of great architecture a generation of men 
says: “This may not be what we are, but this is 
what we wish to be." 
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Perhaps we are not yet ripe for a great archi- 
tecture, which demands, to quote from an article 
by Albert Mayer in the Nation, “first a generally 
accepted background of life and aspiration of suffi- 
cient significance so that the artist and the creator 
can believe in it with passion and assume with 
serenity that it exists; and second a position of 
authority for architecture and the architect commen- 
surate with his importance in a vital civilization an 
with the extraordinary demands made upon him." 
But whether ripe for great building or not we ar 
either moving toward it or away from it. 

We are moving—of that there can be no doubt 
The basic assumptions of our civilization are shift 
ing. Professor Charles W. Killam of Harvard ha 
defined "the principal function of the architect t 
day" as being “to plan and direct the execution o 
building projects so as to produce convenient, safe, 
economical and durable inclosures for our manifol 
activities." One would not quarrel with such 
definition. But the activities are changing, and wi 
them the personnel of those taking part in them 
New groups and classes are knocking at the door 
asking as of right what used to be the privileges o: 
the few. Decent housing for all, adequate recrea: 
tion facilities for all, light and air in working places 
spaciousness—these are ideals which change th 
nature of architectural problems at the very momen! 
that architecture is arming itself with new method, 
and new materials. Cities are dissolving into th 
country. In the automobile we have traveling home 
or offices, 

Yesterday’s buildings and yesterday’s ideals ar 
less and less satisfactory. At no time in history ha 
a merely imitative and traditional architecture bee 
so inadequate, so incongruous. To express his ow: 
time the architect must make a fresh start. T 
make a fresh start he must be trained to an aware 
ness of his own time. The problem is educational 
education of the architect, education of the public t 
understand its own needs and, even, its own half 
realized desires. 

Before considering what this education might 
we will do well to inquire what the architectur: 
situation now is. I shall make use, here and late 
of the results of the questionnaire I have been e 
amining, and of other opinions currently expresse 
by practicing architects. 


2. 

The practicing architect is but one link in a chain 
of influences and agencies which cause a particular 
building, of a particular sort, to be built on a given 
site at a given time. He is subjected to pressures 
of many kinds, affecting all phases of his life and 
work, There are long-term and short-term trends, 
and trends economic, social, political and aesthetic. 
Technology changes between one set of specifica- 
tions and another. 

It is not putting the profession in an undignified 
light, however, to say that the first test of its posi- 
tion is whether its capable and industrious members 
can earn a living. If they cannot, something must 
be wrong in the relationship between the profession 
and the community. It is easy to see that something 
has been wrong during the past six or seven years, 
with building operations at a fraction of their 
former volume. 

Not only did the total available commissions de- 
cline, but there appeared in the building industry, 
as in other industries, various methods and devices 
intended to cut costs. There was a growing tendency 
among speculative builders to use standardized house 
plans—often prepared by draftsmen working for 
small fees ; manufacturers offered plan services with 
their goods; the "talented younger university men” 
were exploited; there was some increase in the use 
lof fabricated parts; and although the prefabricated 
house is still a rarity a determined drive is being 
ade to market it. These encroachments were 
robably inevitable, but the depression certainly 
ccentuated them. They would have seemed less 
important during the boom days when new office 
uildings, multi-family apartment houses and fac- 
ories were offering profitable commissions to the 
ore successful architects. Competition in the com- 
aratively neglected residential field stiffened just 
s that field was being invaded by agencies which 
ad little use for the architect. 

Government offered the architect a certain 
mount of work through the PWA. It endeavored 
o stimulate repairs, remodeling and new home con- 
truction by broadening the mortgage market. It 
roused interest in slum clearance, although the fail- 
re of the Wagner Housing Bill in the last session 
f Congress reduced that activity to a few isolated 
lemonstrations, Building operations rose from 
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about one-tenth of their former volume to one-third 
or more, but this rise could not restore to the archi- 
tect his former prosperity—such as that was. 

Architectural opinion is by no means unanimous 
as to the value of the Federal operations: “Тһе chief 
advantage has been to the speculative builder," says 
one man; they have tended, says another, to “en- 
courage the speculative builder . . . who operates 
at cut rates, chiseling down all labor costs and pro- 
fessional services to the detriment of the private 
architect"; a third declares: “Practically all of the 
FHA architectural work is done by operative build- 
ers, contractors and material supply houses, result- 
ing in poorly planned and designed houses of the 
‘mongrel’ type." But at least a majority of archi- 
tects seem to agree with the A. I. A. member who 
said: “I believe these agencies have increased public 
recognition of architectural services—at least they 
have tried hard enough." 

Public opinion in the United States seems to be 
waking up slowly to the crying need for better 
housing—one might say, for a minimum standard 
of decency in housing—and in this field the archi- 
tect may find opportunities which will outlast the 
depression. But it is obvious, and replies to ques- 
tionnaires bear out the conviction, that under pres- 
ent conditions the architect can rarely afford to serve 
the small-income group which really needs his help 
most. As І run through my pile of questionnaires I 
find some evidence of successful ventures: young 
architects may cut their eye-teeth on small houses; 
architects have responded favorably to government 
proposals for limited services on moderate-cost 
houses; "the technologically backward residential 
field still offers a comparative freedom for the free 
lance architect"; “the small office, with young 
draftsmen, is the answer"; "architects having low 
overhead can profitably do small-house work on the 
basis of the fees recommended by the A. I. A."; 
"the opportunity is unlimited—none of us yet has 
found the way to take advantage of it"; *our own 
firm has now under construction or on the boards 
six houses costing under $10,000, and we consider 
them well worth the effort, even though the net 
return is very small." 


As a rule, however, the small house as an indi- 
vidual, full-time field, arouses only what may be 
called a sacrificial enthusiasm. Restricted service 
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does not satisfy the man who wants to do a thorough 
job, and who really enjoys solving the variety of 
problems that small houses offer. “Тһе profession 
should work out ways and means of producing de- 
signs for moderate-cost houses at a lesser cost,” 
one architect believes, “provided such cuts do not 
affect the quality of the design. We suggest closer 
cooperation between manufacturing and producing 
companies and the architects. Produce a more 
flexible system of stock units, which would allow 
the architect to specify. without such expensive 
drafting.” But the drift of opinion seems to be that 
the designing of individual small homes by indi- 
vidual architects is a losing game for all concerned. 
It has a romantic appeal, but it cannot easily be made 
to fit into the pattern of contemporary society. 

Yet people must be housed, no civilization can be 
considered a success which does not house them ade- 
quately, and they cannot be housed adequately with- 
out the employment of precisely those qualities and 
abilities that the good architect possesses. 

The solution evidently lies in better organization, 
in improved techniques, in closer cooperation. Lewis 
Mumford sees a future for "group designs, where 
the architect can think and plan in terms of eco- 
nomics and layouts and adaptations.” From Paul 
P. Cret’s office John M. Harbeson writes: “The 
high and continually rising costs of labor indicate 
that the future of low-cost homes will depend on 
more and more quantity production of essential 
parts: these parts should be designed by architects ; 
when they are developed an architect is best fitted 
to arrange assemblings of them, which must be 
done at fees much less than ‘six per cent of the cost 
of the job.’ " The samplings indicate group practice, 
with each man having his specialty, and a better 
working understanding with manufacturers of 
stock parts and materials, as favored possibilities, 
In part this attitude may be defensive: if the archi- 


3; 
Two years ago the A. I. A. sent out a questionnaire, 
to which it received 240 or more replies. Of the 226 
Institute members who tried to classify the architect 
187, as Director William T. Warren analyzed the 
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tect does not assert himself he may find that indus- 
try and the speculative builder have destroyed his 
liberty, reducing him to the status of an office clerk. 
But the social point of view is not lacking, I believe 
there are many who would agree with Edward D 
Pierre that “the small home is one of the architect's 
greatest obligations to society.” 

Domestic architecture is undeniably important as 
a possible remedy for the architect's economic prob- 
lems, as an incentive to new forms of organization 
and operation, and as a fulfillment of a duty to the 
community. Its success or failure means more td 
our civilization than does the erection of monu 
mental public buildings, of quarter-mile-high shy, 
scrapers (don’t be too sure the next boom won’ 
breed another crop of them), or even of factories 
motion-picture theaters and churches. But domesti 
architecture involves relationships between homes 
on the one hand, and schools, libraries, churches 
theaters, stores, and public buildings, on the othe 
hand. 

The architect is being forced to overcome th 
obstacles in the small-house field. But the smalle 
the house, I begin to believe, the larger the architec 
ought to be, for he must see his house set rightl 
into the community and cannot do his work to bes 
advantage unless his understanding runs all the wa 
from the layout of streets and parks to the prope 
composition (not too brittle, not too slippery, по 
too absorbent) for the drainboard of a kitchen sink. 

If one sits down to write specifications fro 
which to construct the ideal modern architec 
(“modern,” not “modernist,” please note) one find 
himself describing one of those effulgent Titans о 
the Renaissance, а Da Vinci who сап be painter. 
sculptor, writer and musician as well as architect. 
How near can the American architect of 1936 com 
to this description? How near does he think h 
can come? 


returns, saw him as “a professional man whos 
idealism carries him beyond the customary though 
of the interests of the client coming before the in 
terests of the architect, carries him to that rare an 
lofty pinnacle where fairness and justice come be 
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fore the interests of either architect or client.” 

This is admirable, but in practice what does it 
mean? An architect must be more than fair and 
just. He must have sufficient knowledge to do a 
great many things, sufficient wisdom not to try to 
do too many. In Тһе ARCHITECTURAL RECORD's 
questionnaire, now lying on my desk (or, to be more 
precise, arranged in four or five piles on my floor), 
there were three queries bearing on this point: “Can 
the services rendered by the architect be enlarged 
and, if so, in what new ways? Do you consider the 
architect capable of undertaking commissions in 
such fields as community planning, industrial design, 
furniture design and interior architecture? Can we 
assume that architects, as users of building ma- 
terials, should work more closely with industry in 
improving and producing materials?” 

The answers, like most of those in questionnaires 
deliberately intended to encourage the recipients to 
be voluble, do not lend themselves to tabulation. 
"They do suggest, however, that the majority of 
architects are at once anxious to avoid a narrowing 
of their historic field (which is certainly vast) and 
puzzled as to just how they shall meet not only the 
old but the new requirements. The architect would 
like to think of himself as capable of designing and 
executing every detail of a building, including the 
furniture. He can hardly avoid a sense of respon- 
sibility for community design, in which the nature, 
use and spacing of buildings is a major factor. He 
shrinks from being called an “interior decorator"— 
hy should a well-designed interior have to be 
"decorated"? He realizes the importance of indus- 
rial design, but is not sure that without special 
raining he dare undertake it. In his boldest mo- 
ents, however, hé considers nothing in the field 
f design alien to him. 

Here are some of the answers to the three ques- 
ions: "The architect must be more flexible in his 
ethods and not conduct his profession as a luxury 
rofession"; “Like other designers, he will, I think, 
end to become absorbed by industry"; “He should 
the Master Architect of cities and not parts of 
ities" (Edward D. Pierre) ; *By definitely integrat- 
g his services with a qualified landscape architect, 
nd interior architect, contractor, etc.” ; “Every 
rchitect should have a fundamental sense of design, 
hich makes it possible for him to enter any field 
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requiring design after he has mastered the technical 
details of that field" (Harvey Wiley Corbett); 
“Community planning must be a group enterprise, 
of which the architect must be a part”; “The same 
architect would probably not do both industrial 
design and furniture design equally well, but the 
profession is broad enough to include both types of 
design”; “I not only see no reason why architects 
should not enter these fields, but feel it absolutely 
necessary for the continued life and importance of 
our profession that they do so"; “АП the above 
fields are integral with architecture, and the young 
architect’s education should be remodeled to assist 
his participation in them” (Lewis Mumford); 
“Architecture is one of the worst fossilized of the 
professions, and it will require great energy, from 
within, to overcome this handicap.” 

As to cooperation with industry I pick the fol- 
lowing out of a number of pertinent answers: 
“Without better technique the architect can con- 
tribute nothing of value”; “A good architect might 
be well qualified to do this type of work, but he 
would be giving up architecture to become an en- 
gineer”; “Architects should be the leaders of indus- 
try"; “This should be an automatic relationship”; 
“The architects have been the factors in most all 
instances in the improvements and developments in 
building materials, not the manufacturers—this is 
not generally known, but can be substantiated”; 
“The Bureau of Standards and other disinterested 
agencies should cooperate with the profession in 
setting up standards and facts relating to building 
materials”; “By employing architects, on a very, 
very nominal fee basis, in various sections of the 
country, to prepare designs, details, their ideas, etc., 
incorporating uses of manufactured materials, prod- 
ucts, etc.—stich ideas to be massed together by the 
producer and standardized as far as possible"; 
"Industry in the long run will manufacture what 
the architect and the building public really need’; 
"Closer cooperation could be effected (a) if the 
average architect had more time for the investiga- 
tion and observation of manufacturing processes, 
(b) if the material producers could agree among 
themselves on standardization in some lines and in 
acceptable practice, (c) if the average architect 
had the results of more good research available on 
all materials and construction in which he is inter- 
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ested” (A. R. Clas, Director of Housing, Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works). 

C. Theodore Larson, Technical News Editor of 
The ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, makes this sugges- 
tion as to close cooperation with industry: “Metal- 
lography, alloying and modern methods of machine 
production have already made possible materials 
which are designed to serve specific purposes. There 
are over 2,000 registered trade names for plastic 
compounds. Practically as many different steels and 
alloys are available commercially. . . . The main job 
is not the production of more materials but the de- 
sign of new structural forms which are being made 
possible through the progressive elimination of old 
restrictions in fabrication." And that, nobody can 
deny, is a job for the architect. 

In architectural publications there is an enormous 
amount of material bearing on this question of the 
architect's capacities and responsibilities. The whole 
discussion, I believe, proves that the profession is 
in a state of flux—it is either waking up or dying, 
no one is entirely sure which, though one may have 
his hopes. That is to say, it is either waking up 
to new independence and authority, or dying into 
an uncreative dependency. “There can be no doubt 
as to the future of architecture as a fundamental 
human activity—a necessary function of civiliza- 
tion," writes Sherley W. Morgan in The Octagon. 
“There may well be a question as to whether this 
vital service will be performed by architects, such 
as we now know them. It depends on how well the 
present members of the profession acquit them- 
selves in the next few decades, and on how success- 
ful their performance shall be in attracting to their 
ranks recruits of ability and vision." 

It may also depend on the extent to which we 
allow the blight of salesmanship to invade the field 
of architecture and design, as it has invaded so many 
other fields. I tremble for the future of architec- 
ture, as of design, when I read such passages as this 
(quoted in "Industrial Design and the Future," by 


4. 
I turn first to THE ARCHITECTURAL REcORD'S ques- 
tionnaire. I find some damning comments on archi- 
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Geoffrey Holme) : 

“Industry wants designers of talent and ability— 
but they must also have a knack for understanding 
more than the abstract problem of design, they must 
have commercial sense or instinct. Industry is only 
interested in those designs that there are good busi- 
ness reasons to manufacture,” 

I do not believe that “good business reasons" ever 
produced a great building, a great book, a great pic- 
ture or a great piece of music, The architect will 
win his fight only if he is stronger than the ‘‘busi- 
ness reason.” The “business reason” has given us 
the sort of architect that Prof. Killam describes: 

“Most of our buildings are so inefficiently and un- 
economically planned and built that we cannot afford 
to live, to do business, recreate or worship in worthy 
surroundings. The homes of nine-tenths of our 
people lack comforts. They are unbeautiful if not 
ugly; they are unkempt inside and out, often in- 
sanitary and unsafe. Half of our school buildings 
are out-of-date, musty, poorly lighted, not entirely 
safe. Our churches are often the largest and ugliest 
buildings in our villages, less dignified than our 
pumping stations.” 

There is a job for the architect to do. There will 
always be a job. The question is, first, whether 
society as it is now organized will permit him to 
do it and, second, whether he himself can meet its 
exacting demands. And so we come to the crux of 
the whole matter. We return to the problem of the 
architect’s education. He will not succeed if he is 
trained to imitate and to obey. He must force build- 
ing into the mold of his own time. He must make 
it express the aspirations of a whole people. He 
must build into it justice, democracy, truth. He 
must emulate the great tradition—not copy its 
forms. He must be stronger, in knowledge, in 
aggressiveness, in character, than the influences 
that will try to subdue him. 

Are the schools preparing him for this battle? 
Can they do so? , 


tectural education, and I shall begin with them: 
*Not thorough enough in school and too unorgan- 
ized afterward"; "The fundamentals of the prac- 
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tical make-up of the building are not generally 
stressed enough”; “Inadequate on the social and 
economic side, backward in technical integration 
with (a) engineering, (b) community planning” 
(Lewis Mumford); “Lacking in basic science, 
which not only is neglected but scorned—too much 
design—too much on paper and too little in the 
round, i.e., clay—too much emphasis on such arti- 
ficial devices as hors concours, which never come up 
in practice’ (John Ely Burchard); “It could be 
stuffed down the drain and never missed" ; “Lousy” 
(this succinct and forceful answer occurred twice) ; 
“On the whole, stupid and weak, fawning and de- 
pendent”; “Unless it is a whole lot different from 
what it was fifteen years ago, it is practically worth- 
less” (Miles S. Colean, Technical Director, FHA) ; 
“Too theoretical, without enough attention paid to 
the actual problems which present themselves to 
the profession” (a typical criticism); “Architects 
should be fundamentally engineers rather than art- 
ists”; “Still, generally, in the horse-and-buggy era.” 

Few architects seem completely satisfied with 
architectural education, but many are more in- 
dulgent than those I have just quoted. For example: 
"Good on the whole, but the less we look at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, the better"; “With such 
faults as it may have, it still is an excellent educa- 
tion" (John M. Harbeson, office of Paul P. Cret, 
Philadelphia) ; *On the whole intelligent, desirably 
conservative in taking up new trends, many only 
passing symptoms, but steadily developing, through 
cooperation of the leading schools, so as to meet the 
needs of the times" (William Stanley Parker, Bos- 
ton); "Believe it is getting better and better"; 
"Improving all the time—more emphasis should be 
iven to structural engineering"; “Good in recog- 
ized colleges"; “Doubtless the method of the 
chools might be modified to advantage in some 
nstances, in many respects, but, after all, they have 
ent a good many men on the right road." 

As is, perhaps, usually the case, the criticisms 
re more specific than the commendations. The basic 
riticism in the answers to the questionnaires is that 
he schools are out of touch with reality. What do 
he critics propose? 

Let us run through a few more answers: “The 
eed is for an entirely new system of education, 
hich will conform more closely to the demands of 
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industrialization" (C. Theodore Larson); "In gen- 
eral, the practical side of architecture should be more 
thoroughly learned"; *Complete renovation, begin- 
ning with pre-vocational education" (Lewis Mum- 
ford); *A closer integration of the practice with 
the teaching of architecture”; “А realistic approach 
to architecture as a part of life, instead of a senti- 
mental attitude toward it as a dream world" ; “Моге 
practical experience and knowledge of shop work 
and materials"; “І would favor a course or courses 
which would cover fields in which it is difficult to 
get guidance or information after graduation, such 
as the underlying principles in writing specifications, 
the practice of architecture, its business and legal 
side, etc," (Waldron Faulkner); “A real business 
education, stressed as greatly as design and con- 
struction”; “More engineering and mathematics 
and more economic, political and social training”; 
“Greater understanding of economic and social con- 
ditions” (Miles 5. Colean) ; “Тһе use of models in 
the study of design”; “The education of the young 
architects in civic affairs, city planning, etc., should 
become a part of the educational system" ; “Schools 
should impart (1) knowledge of materials as used 
in the field, (2) knowledge of construction tech- 
niques, (3) knowledge of modern as opposed to 
eclectic design.” 

So much for the questionnaires. What are the 
answers of the schools? What, in fact, are the 
schools doing or planning to do? Obviously I can- 
not, within the reasonable limits of this article, ana- 
lyze the work of even our most important architec- 
tural schools. I have selected a few schools and 
teachers, more or less at random, and will let them 
interpret themselves, within the brief space avail- 
able. I think it will appear that in some, at least, 
of the architectural schools there is a recognition 
that changing technological, economic and social 
conditions will force a new architecture upon us— 
are, indeed, already doing so—and that the schools 
will fail if they do not prepare their students for this 
transformation. 

Joseph Hudnut, former Dean of the School of 
Architecture at Columbia, now Dean of the Faculty 
of Architecture at Harvard, hammered home this 
point of view most vigorously in an address before 
the Boston Society of Architects last October. Dean 
Hudnut had some stinging comments to make on a 
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system of education under which young men who 
“are to make the environment in which millions of 
human beings are to spend their lives and in which 
the children of the next generation are to be born 
and reared are being trained for this crushing re- 
sponsibility by the making of a wonderland of draw- 
ings, the major intention of which is to ‘stimulate 
the imagination’.”” Dean Hudnut went on: 

“I think we all recognize that the central problem 
in architecture today is the creation of some har- 
mony between our technology and its applications 
on the one hand and our expression on the other. . . . 
I hold it essential that from the beginning of archi- 
tectural education we should devise some method 
whereby the creation of practical buildings and the 
discovery of beauty may be made integral parts of 
a common process. I conceive it to be our respon- 
sibility as teachers to discover and exploit such a 
process... . 

“T shall dare to add to this objective still another: 
namely, that of giving to our students some aware- 
ness of the social implications of their art. If the 
business of an architect is to discover some attri- 
butes of beauty in the life of his time and to express 
this beauty by a harmony between his constructed 
forms and the life that flows through them, then 
it seems reasonable to expect that every student of 
architecture shall attain so far as it is possible a 
clear and objective view of the world around him; 
of the structure of society and the intellectual cur- 
rents that determine that structure. I think that 
such an awareness might reasonably be encouraged 
in our courses in design, where every program 
should imply some necessary relationship between 
the building to be designed and the purpose which 
it is to serve in the social scheme," 

Prof. Killam, already quoted and also a member 
of the Harvard faculty, writes that; *We have for 
years at Harvard required the student to write his 
own program in the case of his graduating thesis. 
He goes to the documents; he goes to buildings in 
use; he talks to the men who use the buildings. He 
acts exactly like a real architect. Then he writes 
his own program. . . . I would extend this system 
throughout his whole work in design." 

Harvard has now worked out a new curriculum 
for its graduate students of architecture, under 
which “a student will study, as parts of a single 
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problem, not only that organization of space and 
of mass usually spoken of as ‘design,’ but also the 
design of structure and the professional aspects of 
the problem, including finances and the relation to 
industries and to law. The students who take this 
course will not take ‘projets’ nor will they be trained 
in competitions and renderings. . . . [They] will 
take only one subject, namely, Design, but this 
subject will be taught by all the members of our 
faculty.” 

Columbia’s School of Architecture, under Dean 
Hudnut for the two years ending in 1935, moved 
toward closer integration of the teaching of archi- 
tectural design with the study of construction. In 
cooperation with the School of Engineering a prac- 
tical laboratory course is offered which enables stu- 
dents to gain experience with “the basic materials 
of structure.” Two years ago the School sponsored 
housing studies carried out with CWA assistance 
under the direction of Dr. Carol Aronovici. There 
is a “town planning studio,” and students have made 
a survey and proposals for the improvement of the 
densely settled area lying north of the University. 

The present-day ideal of Columbia was probably 
well expressed by Prof. Leopold Arnaud, chairman 
of the School’s committee on administration, in an 
article contributed to the Columbia University 
Quarterly last December: 

“For generations architectural students have be- 
gun their training by drawing the Five Orders 
as given in Vignola’s, compilation founded on 
Vitruvius. . . . This method, followed in almost all 
schools, both European and American, has done 
more than any one thing to hamper the free devel- 
opment of architecture. In order to express himself 
in the vocabulary of his own age, the student of 
architecture should begin to design without any spe- 
cial knowledge of historic forms. . . . Only after 
this general introduction through current history 
should the student begin his study of the past; then 
he will learn the Orders in their proper chronological 
place. . . . For all our steel beams, electric wiring, 
structural glass and bakelite our contemporary 
architecture has its foundations grounded in the 
bed-rock of the past." 

At New York University the dominance of the 
subject was recognized when the College of Fine 
Arts was reorganized as the College of Architec- 
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ture and Allied Arts. Under Dean E. R. Bossange 
the College has modernized its courses: graduate 
architects and engineers may study low-cost housing 
in the Modern Housing Institute, and there is also 
a summer course in the same field; there is an ex- 
hibition room for showings of housing designs, and 
there is a museum of building materials, both struc- 
tural and decorative. A course in community plan- 
ning is given by Dr. Aronovici. The student may 
take as long or as short a time as he pleases for his 
work, provided he is able to pass comprehensive ex- 
aminations, covering the whole course, at the end. 
Contacts “in open atelier with other students, in- 
cluding those following painting, sculpture and deco- 
rative design curricula,” are believed to be of ad- 
vantage to the budding architect. Construction is 
emphasized, in order that the architect may not be- 
come a mere “building beautifier," a sense of the 
third dimension is developed by modeling and de- 
signing in clay and plaster, and "the student is 
trained in history, not to supply him models for imi- 
tation but as a source of inspiration.” “The work in 
the elements of architecture, instead of being a sur- 
vey of the orders and other isolated features, is an 
integrated study of architectural forms based on 
the major types of construction, including the mod- 
егп.... For all design problems a construction critic 
is appointed to insure buildable projets." 

It is Dean Bossange's belief that “the failure of 
many ventures that were purely utilitarian in char- 
acter proves that the public insists on aesthetic 
appeal" Not all modern architects would accept 
this dictum as expressing the whole truth. Some of 
them would say that the “purely utilitarian,” per- 
fectly conceived and executed, would inevitably have 
"aesthetic appeal" Tt depends, perhaps, on what 
one means by "utilitarian." But Dean Bossange's 
conception of the róle of the modern architect would 
undoubtedly find wide support: 

"Besides understanding traditional architecture, 
the architect of the future must be familiar with 
new materials and make full use of their qualities. 
Не must be master of the new construction systems 
50 that they become tools to express his aesthetic 

oncepts. That most of his buildings will be ‘func- 
ional' in character is beyond doubt, but it will be a 
road, human conception of function. Thanks to 
cience the architect is liberated from many limita- 
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tions and more free to dream than ever before. He 
must have creative imagination and a broad view- 
point. He must be more conscious of community 
requirements and social conditions, of problems of 
transportation and circulation. But, above all, he 
must be capable of sensing and idealizing the 
human need." 

I feel like italicizing the last sentence as a sum- 
mary of what we have a right to expect of the archi- 
tect. Doubtless Dean Everett V. Meeks of Yale's 
School of the Fine Arts would agree to the senti- 
ment, but he fails to express it in his account of 
the aims behind his sound but certainly not radical 
instruction in architecture. Yale does emphasize 
instruction “on both the design and structural sides" 
during its five-year course. But five years is not a 
long time. “We therefore confine ourselves," says 
Dean Meeks, “to fundamentals and avoid extremes 
of fads, either of an ultra-revolutionary or, on the 
other hand, of an ultra-conservative nature. Our 
students, as they go out into practice, have a basic 
training which we hope will enable them to de- 
velop along the lines where inclination leads, free 
to follow the recognized trends of contemporary 
architecture." 

From the University of Pennsylvania Dean 
George S. Koyl of the School of Fine Arts writes: 
"While new problems influenced by current eco- 
nomic and social conditions enter the present-day 
practice of architecture, such problems do not merit 
drastic changes in the educational policies at this 
time. . . . The architect has . . . at his disposal an 
assortment of servants to do his bidding such as 
never before, so much so that if not properly trained 
he may lose sight of their relative importance and 
be carried away with their novelty. The proper edu- 
cation of an architect attempts to relate the new 
with the old... . We have maintained an open mind 
toward innovations in design and construction, 
which must prove their merit before being finally 
and unequivocally accepted." Pennsylvania offers 
for the senior or graduate year a construction thesis 
"under supervision of the practicing architects on 
the teaching staffs in design and construction, thus 
bringing office experience into the school without 
disturbing its traditional policies which provide a 
broad cultural and technical education in architec- 
ture." There have been “no radical changes in 
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general organization” during the past three years, 
although the courses in the history of architecture 
have been simplified and there are “courses іп con- 
struction and mechanical equipment of buildings, 
augmented so as to include a more complete knowl- 
edge of the modern scientific aspect of buildings.” 

For thirty years the College of Engineering and 
Commerce of the University of Cincinnati has op- 
erated what is called a cooperative plan (fathered 
by Herman Schneider, dean of what is now the 
School of Applied Arts), under which students put 
in five eleven-month years, spending seven weeks at 
college and seven weeks in private employment 
alternately. Architecture came into the picture in 
1922. The architectural candidate ordinarily begins 
his practical experience as a workman; from this 
he is promoted to the drafting room; and toward 
the completion of his course he gains some insight 
into the actual workings of an architect’s office. 
Aside from the cooperative system a distinguishing 
feature of the work at Cincinnati is, Dean Schneider 
points out, “the greater extent of background train- 
ing in the arts іп general"—painting, sculpture, 
landscape architecture, and historical material. 

In his booklet, “Thirty Years of Educational 
Pioneering," Dean Schneider sums up some of his 
conclusions : 

"Art is expressed in things. Things are made 
of all sorts of materials—stone, wood, brick, cotton, 
wool, iron, clay and a host of synthetic substances. 
Each one of these has its distinctive art quality. 
'This quality must be known to the designer using 
it... . Our School differs in its conception and plan 
from the usual American schools in that its work 
is based on principles rather than periods, on crea- 
tion rather than copying, on the adaptation of design 
to function and to materials, and particularly on 
the application of art to everything we use." 

From Princeton Prof. Sherley W. Morgan, 
director of the School of Architecture, writes to 
announce, first, that “we do not claim to have found 
a formula for salvation, in architectural education, 
nor even a personal devil, denunciation of whom 
will start us on the road to heaven." He does, how- 
ever, sum up significantly the changes in the School 
“since the depression descended”: 

“1. A more integrated viewpoint of architecture 
as a social art. ... 
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“2. A more realistic approach both to design and 
materials, Many inspection trips to plants, actual 
work with hammer and trowel, constant pressure 
not to draw a line without realizing its meaning 
in three-dimensional construction. 

“3. Emphasis on space organization. The or- 
ganization of the site and its relation to its neigh- 
bors and its community. Circulation outside the 
building as well as within it, The architect, con- 
scious of his duties and opportunities as a member 
of society, rather than merely responding to the 
whim of the individual owner. 

“4, Analysis and research. Our creative problems 
begin with the reasons for the program, social, eco- 
nomical or psychological. . . . The student , . . has to 
write the program, supply the answer and justify 
it before a jury. . . . In order to graduate he must 
successfully demonstrate his solution before a group 
of practitioners, who are free to question him on any 
phase of his project, not merely on its aesthetics." 

Princeton's is a graduate school, with the degree 
of Master of Fine Arts in Architecture offered 
after two or more years of graduate work. “Better 
than average performance" in one or more subjects 
is required before the student can undertake a thesis, 
and he receives his degree only if the thesis passes 
rigorous tests and is accepted. The Princeton School 
is still plastic: it is only seventeen years old and the 
present program did not go into full effect until 1933, 

Outstanding at Cornell University are the course 
in Regional Planning, sponsored jointly by the Col- 
leges of Architecture and Engineering and open to 
non-professional students; the close relationship 
between the teaching of architecture and landscape 
architecture; and the attempt being made to “согте- 
late instruction in design and construction.” At the 
University of Illinois the student in design works 
"under the instructor in Technology of Materials a 
well as under the direction of the patron in Design,’ 
and is expected to acquire "a working knowledg 
of the equipment and appliances for lighting, plum 
ing, heating and ventilating, and the many othe 
mechanical contrivances which go into moder 
buildings.” “A substantial amount of construction’ 
and more and more coordination of constructio 
with design are reported from Michigan, At th 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology the “fresh 
men and sophomores study, plan, contract for an 
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supervise the erection of a small house.” 

At the University of Oregon, as Dean E. Е. 
Lawrence of the School of Architecture and Allied 
Arts writes, there are no competitions, medals or 
honors. There are, however, “individual programs, 
and collaboration among architects, landscapers, in- 
terior decorators, painters, sculptors and crafts- 
теп.” The “use of materials and construction are 
stressed as a part of design.” There is a course in 
city planning, a final thesis and comprehensive 
examinations. Freshmen begin by designing small 
structures, visiting building under construction and 
making weekly reports, “Wherever possible,” Dean 
Lawrence says, “we give application before theory.” 
| "Emphasis has been shifted,” says Prof. Roy 
Childs Jones of the University of Minnesota, de- 
scribing changes carried out during the past three 
or four years under the leadership of Prof, Freder- 
ick M. Mann, "from pictorial and decorative values 
to special, functional, structural and social values. 
Students start immediately to exercise themselves in 
realistic problems that involve the whole of archi- 
tecture in however small a compass, rather than on 
‘orders,’ ‘elements,’ highly artificial academic sub- 
jects, or ‘rendering.’ Serious efforts are being made 
to bring so-called ‘construction’ and so-called ‘de- 
sign' together in single problems." 

From Prof. W. F. Hitchens, head of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, comes a summary of two major changes in 
curricula which he believes to be general: 

"A new approach to the study of design tends 
toward broadening the viewpoint of the student in 
three-dimensional design and in giving greater real- 
sm to his work by a closer correlation of design, 
сылы and materials, 

“The second change intends giving the student a 
learer understanding of the significance of build- 
ings as related to the community through city plan- 
ing and research into the programs of single struc- 

res.” 

Finally, I have some illuminating comments from 
rof. Roy Childs Jones, referring this time to the 
eneral situation in American architectural schools. 
rof. Jones wrote as president of the Association of 

llegiate Schools of Architecture. To him it seems 
hat there is in American schools today “a nearer 
pproach to mature self-realization than they have 
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hitherto arrived at," a tendency to shake off the 
“veneer of decorative non-essentials" and to emerge 
from the "haze of pictorial and competitive arti- 
ficialities," Educationally, the architectural schools 
are using their position as "integral parts of uni- 
versities and technical schools" to teach not only 
their own young specialists but the lay public. A 
dozen or more schools have escaped from cramping 
subservience to engineering or fine arts departments, 
without losing the chance to cooperate on even terms 
with these related agencies. As to teaching 
methods: 

“By one device or another, the teaching of archi- 
tecture is being brought to stress the unity of all 
its phases. Problems become ‘architecture’ rather 
than ‘design,’ ‘construction,’ ‘decoration,’ ‘render- 
ing,’ etc. Programs invite realistic research rather 
than pictorial display. Criticism becomes inclusive 
of all kinds of expert advice. . . . Artificialities like 
the ‘esquisse en loge’ are tending to disappear. The 
decorative approach to architecture, so long clung to 
іп the shape of the 'analytique, is sharing a like 
fate. Inclosed space to meet functional need—in 
brief, plans and sections of complete buildings— 
start the student along a more revealing path. . . . 
The use of the thesis as a final, independent and all- 
inclusive proof of the student's capacity is increas- 
ing." 

I think I have given enough samples of profes- 
sorial thought to prove that architectural education 
cannot be dismissed as “lousy” or as “good as far 
as it goes," or by any other simple generalization. 
Like all higher education in this country it is chang- 
ing, and the effects are spotty. It is fair to say that 
it is beginning to catch up with the times—fair, also, 
I believe, to say that it has not, on the whole, caught 
up. 

The issue is obviously clouded in many minds by 
a confusion between modern education and “той- 
ernist" architecture. “Modernist” architecture may 
be anything under the sun, except classical. Its 
exact meaning depends on who is using the word. 
My own impression, as I think back over the evi- 
dence I have here tried to summarize, is that the 
word “modernist” is, paradoxically enough, a hang- 
over from the eclectic period—it implies that if the 
architect stops copying old styles he must at once 
make himself a definite new style for somebody else 
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to copy. If I am not mistaken in my deductions the 
modern drive is not immediately toward a style but 
toward freedom to experiment. It is this freedom 
that the schools might well strive for rather than 
for a species of “modernism” which may all too 
soon become as stultifying as the slavery of the 
Orders. 

I had hoped and intended to carry forward this 
discussion with an analysis of the architect's re- 
lation to his public, but I believe that nearly all that 
might be said on that score has been suggested by 
the inquiry into his education. Similarly, the plight 
of the draftsman is at bottom an educational prob- 
lem. The making of a whole, all-around architect 
is not a matter of four, five or six years in school— 
it comes near being a lifetime job. If architects 
wish their profession to continue and to be influen- 
tial they will not only have to look to the schools— 
they will have to see to it that the apprentice archi- 
tect is given every opportunity to learn and to de- 
velop his abilities, and they will have to have enough 
discrimination and farsightedness to pick creative 
talent and push it. They must produce successors, 
even at the danger of producing rivals. 

There is no agreement among architects them- 
selves as to whether they have gained or lost in 
public estimation during the past few years. I 
doubt that the question needs to be answered in 
precisely that form. The public needs builders. It 
will turn increasingly to the architect if he can give 
it what it wants, It will turn thumbs down on him 
if he allows himself to become the mere window 
display for acquisitive business enterprise. 

His future depends, I believe, on character as 
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much as on native ability and good training. He 
must love beauty but he cannot be the ineffectual 
type of aesthete and still survive. He must bring 
to the quest for a sound and fit architecture the 
courage, the determination and I might almost add 
the remorselessness that have been devoted in this 
country to the pursuit of wealth. 

He must have no timidity in the presence of 
wealth and power. Why should he have? He is 
at heart not their servant but the community's. He 
must not be the retainer of a snobbish, genteel and 
obsolescent profession—a little more independent 
and having a higher social status than the butler, 
not taken into confidence like the banker. He must 
not degenerate into a mere technician, selling his 
services to the highest bidder. He must not take on 
so much of the business man that though he re- 
tains the name of architect he ceases in fact to 
be one. 

He must hold fast to the literal meaning of his 
proud and ancient title: he must be a master builder. 
For such architects the streets of our cities, the 
green squalor of our suburbs, the stuffed archaism 
of our public buildings, cry out. 

The economic system will not, it may be argued, 
permit the master builder to step free. If that is 
so, so much the worse for the economic system. I 
hold to no “ism” and contemplate no barricades, but 
I do believe it to be self-evident that there is no 
higher right in our society than the right of decent, 
fit and eventually beautiful housing for all the ac- 
tivities of all the people. 

The architect, if he is true to his name, will be 
a rebel when he has to be. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT, Project No. 8 NEAR HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSI 
The Late STANTON M. DORCEY, Sanitary Engineer; ALFRED KASTNER, Archit 


The design of the disposal plant is based on a pro-rated fa 
of 3.8 persons per house and an ultimate population of 5, gi 
а total of 1,000; and providing for a wet water flow of 100 gal 
of water per capita daily. The plant consists of the following u 
Bar Screen, Aeration and Skimming Tank, Imhoff Tank, Trick 
Filters, Dortmund and Chlorination Tanks, with a discharge in 
stream affording an average dilution of approximately 10 ga 
of water to one of sewage effluent. 

The pumping equipment is housed in a concrete building. 
pumps are of such capacity that one of them can handle 
average flow, and if flows beyond the average should o. 
another and larger pump adds its output. The sludge pum 
designed to pump the sludge from the Dortmund tank into 
Imhoff tank, to circulate the sludge within the Imhoff tank 


to pump sludge from the Imhoff tank for disposal 


It is intended to utilize the sludge on adjoining farms. 
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NEW FIELDS INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ALBERT KAHN, INC., Architects 


FORD MOTOR CO., RIVER ROUGE PLANT 


DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
ALBERT KAHN, INC., Architects 
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STAGE SETTINGS THE ARCHIT 


STAGE DESIGN: 


“JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN 
FREDERICK J. KIESLER, Architec 


Ballet with music by Werner Josten. Produced for 
the first time February 1936, at the Juilliard School 
of Music, New York City. 

Settings and costumes by students of the Depart- 
ment of Stagecraft of the Juilliard Foundation for 
architectural students of Columbia University, under 
the direction of Frederick J. Kiesler. (Designer: 


Photographs by Vandamm Studio Мін М, Swan.) 
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Pee ee TT EPOR 
NEW FIELDS TOWN PLANNING ° 


SIE AG TRE 


OUGLAS D. ELLINGTON, R. J. WADSWORTH, Architects 
HALE WALKER, Town Planner 


Features indicated on plan of 


Admini Building and 


community center, Greenbelt: Police 

А. Plaza J. Fire House and Garage 
B. Motion Picture House K. Gas Station 

С. Drug Store L. Parking Areas 
| D. General Merchandise Store M. Inn and Restaurant 

E. Small Stores N. Community Building 

F. Post Office O. Multifamily Units 

G. Food Sto P.  Underpasses 

н. R. 


Open Market 


Fountain 


LAN OF "WESTACRES,” NEAR PONTIAC, MICH. 
| Development built by Oakland Housing, Inc. 


oject Manager and Supervising Architect: BARTON P. JENKS, JR. P ; АТАСҚЕЗ Ж 
te Plan and Architectural Work Бу Е. б. VON STORCH 
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APPLIED DESIGN 


THE ARCHIT 


Photograpi: by Wm. Т. Manning Co. 
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Courtesy of ТІ 


TOWMCCIITOCOAe 
JILLJJEZLCQALL 
die d Abk ied iis 


Courtesy of The Architectural Re 
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"Applied design, interior architecture, communit 
planning are integral with architecture, and th 
young architect's education should be remodeled 1 
assist his participation in them" (Lewis Mumford 


"Every architect should have a fundamental sourc 
of design, which makes it possible for him to enfe 
any field requiring design after he has mastere 
the technical details of that field" 

[Harvey Wiley Corbett 


sate naeenane 


FLUSH VALVE 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 


In Plain Aluminum, Gunmetal Finish. 
They can also be used as Vases. 


WASTE PAPER BASKET 
In Perforated Aluminum. 
Designed by Walter Gropius. 


4. DESSERT SPOONS AND FORKS 
Designed by A. H. Staf. The Gorham Com- 
pany. 


Ruth Bernh 
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NEW FIELDS INTERIORS AND MURALS 


BARBER SHOP 


APPOINTMENT DESK 
JOSEPH EMBERTON, Architect 


INTERIOR AND PHOTO MURAL 
“SPACE HOUSE” 
FREDERICK J. KIESLER, Architect 


ӘБ. 8. Lincoln 
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Courtesy British 
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INTERIORS 


SNACK BAR ІМ 
A DEPARTMENT 
STORE 


JOSEPH EMBERTON, 
Architect 
DETAIL OF STAIR 


RAILING 


JOSEPH EMBERTON, 
Architect 


FURNITURE 
By GILBERT ROHDE 


THE ARCHITECT IN NEW FIEI 


Photograph by Hedrich-Blessing Studio 
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Photograph by Herbert Fenton 


IN NEW FIELDS 


EDUCATION of 
the ARCHITECT 


That changes in method of training the young architect 
are being effected is evidenced by what the Collegiate 


Schools of Architecture are doing to make adjustments. 


There is no school that has not made modifications in 
curricula during the past five years. Some, in fact, have 
introduced a complete change in teaching method and 


nature of problems. 


On the following pages are illustrated student work 
that represents a departure from courses of study in 
effect before 1930. The work of a selected group of 
schools is presented as an indication of new approach 
and по? necessarily because of merit as design solutions. 
So far as we know, none of the illustrated projects was 


prize-winning.” 


CERTAIN DEPARTURES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


THE COOPERATIVE SYSTEM of education was founded at the University of 
Cincinnati in 1906 by Herman Schneider and has been the distinguishing 
feature of the Department of Architecture since its inception in 1922. This 
system grew out of the need for experience to supplement theory. In ortho- 
dox courses, there is usually a tremendous gap between school and practice. 
Under cooperative training, the student acquires theoretical knowledge from 
books and practical experience from actual jobs. He leaves school, it is be- 
lieved, better prepared to adjust himself to the exactions of the building 
industry. 


The course in architecture at the University of Cincinnati is five years long, 
with eleven months in each school year. Each class is divided into two groups. 
These groups alternate between work and school; while one section is in 
school, the other is out on the job. Thus, one man relieves his alternate on 
the job or in the office so that the alternate can return to school. The 
sections change every seven weeks and all school work is arranged on this 
basis. A department of coordination secures the jobs, working out an organ- 
ized scheme of practical training which will bring the student into contact 
with the various phases of the building industry. This department studies the 
educational value of each job and the aptitudes of each student. In short, 
the cooperative system attempts, in an organized manner, to begin the 
training of the student in the practical side of architecture while he is study- 
ing the theoretical. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


THE DESIGN OF A SMALL HOUSE IN THE FIRST YEAR 


WALPOLE TOWN PLAN- 


MA/TER PLAN 


KEY 


JANUARY 24 1935 


LOUIF B WETMORE 


Master Plan for the Town of Walpole {original i 


Map of existing Land Uses (original in color), showing built-up areas, cultivated areas, woods 
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GENERAL SCOPE: This new course, which was commenced at the Institute of Technology 
in the fall of 1935 and given to the first year students, uses as a basis of instruction the 
experience which the class gains in performing the full range of architectural services re- 
quired for a client building a home costing from ten to twelve thousand dollars. The students 
with no previous experience in drafting are first taught to draw. They then select a lot which 
is purchased by the Institute. After a study of domestic design, principles of house planning, 
etc., they design a house and make complete working drawings and details. The lot which 
has been purchased is surveyed by the students after a short course in the subject. This work 
occupies ten hours per week during the first year. 
During the first term of the second year, for one afternoon per week, they supervise the con- 
struction of the house until it is completed. The house is then placed on the market and 
sold, making funds available for repeating the process. 
PURPOSE: It is believed that this experience for the first year students will give them a more 
vital introduction to the profession of architecture than methods heretofore used. The project 
selected is a medium-sized house because stu- 
dents coming to us are more familiar with a 
| house than any other structure, and many of 
them are likely to commence their own prac- 
tice in the small-house field. It is felt that they 
are more easily appreciative of the design 
and construction of a house than of, shall we 
say, a Greek temple. It is felt and has been 
borne out by experience that the reality of the 
project will hold the interest of the students. 


A CITY PLANNING PROBLEM: “REGIONAL 
AND TOWN PLANS FOR THE NEPONSET 
RIVER VALLEY." A Collaborative Problem 
given to fifth year students in the City 
Planning Course at M. I. T. School of 
Architecture. 


This problem was set as a collaborative exer- 
cise in both regional and town planning and 
occupied a full term of sixteen weeks. The 
exercise was divided into three main sections, 
үй: The Regional Survey, The Regional Plan, 
and The Town Plans, the last two sections be- 
ing developed consecutively: 
The Neponset River watershed is an area of 
approximately one hundred square miles lo- 
i cated to the south and west of the city of 
Boston, Mass. The head waters rise in the Fox- 
boro Reservoir, and the river winds through a 
number of towns before flowing into Dorchester 
Bay. The region includes the towns of Milton, 
Dedham, Norwood, Westwood, Canton, Stough- 
ton, Walpole, and Sharon, and is traversed by 
U; S; Route |; connecting Providence sith 
Boston. 
The Regional Survey comprised studies of ex 
isting conditions such as Land Use and Zoning; 
Topography and other natural features; Traffic 
and Transportation; Water Supply and Sewage 
Disposal; Recreational Facilities; public: and 
private; and Social and Economic Conditions, 
such as population growth and distribution, 
and the type, size, and location of industries. 
Exch нет way made: responsbls Jor onei 
these studies and individual reports and maps 
were presented at the end of the eighth week. 
Each student was then appointed as consultant 
to one or more towns, and plans prepared for 
individual towns and for the region as a whole. 
The group collaborated on the Regional Plan, 
presenting proposals for land utilization, high- 
ways, parkways, public reservations, etc. at a 
scale of one-half mile to the inch. Plans of ex- 
isting and proposed land uses, street system, 
schools, parks, etc., for each town were pre- 
pared at the same time, at scales of from 800 
to 1,000 feet to the inch, the regional pro- 
posals being incorporated in the more de- 
tailed studies. 


ways, parkways, zoning, etc. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


STUDENTS AT MICHIGAN NOW START ARCHI- I 
TECTURAL COURSE WITH STUDY OF PLANNING 
ORGANIZATION AND MAKING OF MODELS. 


The work illustrated by the accompanying drawings of a modern house 
was the culmination of a beginning Architectural Design course. First 
a study was made of the elements which are involved in planning 
space enclesure by méesuring and drawing up at a given scale rooms 
and furniture. After this preliminary training, which also included 
emphasis on careful drafting and clear presentation of drawings, a 
small problem was assigned involving the spacial elements of do- 
mestic architecture. To this end a rather simple three or four-room 
house problem was studied. After this preliminary house was com- 
pleted, twelve weeks were spent on the problem illustrated herewith, 
with the work divided into stages as follows: 


lining 
roel 


First, a piece of property was chosen with definite orientation, street 
locations, view toward a river and toward hills in another direction, 
and with transportation and surrounding conditions definitely assumed. 
With this general site decided upon, each student in the class was 
allowed to choose a lot and then as a group the class started to 
plan the houses in relation to the site. 


In the: next stage, emphasis was placed on: room planning and inferior 
brganiahan, after which: avelay. model: Was imada: showing Tha-agstarior 
masses without detail. 


The third) stage: involved! the drawing of many sachons through: ths 
building, studying the interior effect of wall and window, and the ) 
window sizes and shapes меге in this way decided within certain limits 5 { E — 
before the study of exterior elevations was begun. Where desirable, 
there was some modification of the window areas when the exteriors 
were finally developed. 


aster 
bedro om 


To complete the problem, all of this study and its accompanying re- 
Viton жаз broughititogether on a final plate drawn in ink on Whalman's 
bapsr-and rendered incwater color, Alang: with these drawing: the 
fedil was raxited and breughizup to, dates 


It is believed that this approach to 
architecture and architectural design is 
fundamental because it impresses upon 


the beginning student the organic nature 3 
of architecture. If the course is taught 

in a broad way, with sufficient emphasis 

on the aesthetic side, it should give the 

student a sound method for solving 
architectural design problems regard- 

less of superficial style. 


I, 2 ls іс drawings by students at 
beginning of course in architecture 
Emphasis is placed on room planning 
and interior organization. Drawing of 
sections and exterior design follows the 
plan study. 3 Plans and elevations of 
house, the final stage in development 
of desian 
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CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


Photographs Бу Dick G. Askew 


STUDENT WORK: DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE AND DESIGN, CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 
ELIEL SAARINEN, DIRECTOR . . . . MODEL OF PROPOSED REPLANNING OF FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Architectura: at Granbrock Acadamy Бі Arh. Mishigany under" Eliel Seatinens, le 
considered: primerty from dhe:-viewpoint. sË civic desans Alior all “sfudents 
choose some actual city as a basis for study. This is in contrast to the usual 
method of architectural education which the student has had in his previous 
éallaga training) їй that he: competitive problems ars presented Tor solution. The 
scope of the city planning problem selected by the student can be as small, 
оғ as involved, as he chooses, or as time will allow; [+ may only be the replanning 
of a small area, or the complete study with the attendant research of the city 
incall Hs phases: 


The smaller problems may be the design and planning of an industrial group with 
its housing development. In any case, no matter how small the problem may 
be, its solution is dependent upon the conditions of its environment. The prac- 
tical consideration of modern conditions is followed, rather than the adherence 
to stylistic forms. 
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CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


ographs by Dick С. As 
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APPRENTICESHIP-TRAINING for the 
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ARCHITECT 


by 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


е FOREWORD 


Why do you—does any one—want to become an architect ° 


If you can truthfully say you love building and want to know build- 
ings how do you expect to become the kind of builder we should call 
"architect" ? 

Precisely what do you expect to learn in the schools that will help 
you to build good or great buildings ? 

Experience in actual planning and actual building with wood, plaster, 
stone, brick, steel, glass, synthetics, learning of the nature of materials 
by working with materials is needed, but where is creative inspiration, 
that essential qualification of the architect and of true architecture, 
where is inspiration to be found ? 

Of what possible use do you imagine schoolbooks and Art history, 
school-styles and any mere technique whatsoever will be to you in be- 
coming what we should call an architect? America needs organic archi- 
tecture as she needs organic character in all her institutions where 
experience furnishes the only data and inspiration furnishes the only 
interpretation. 

School education with its styles and history cannot be this inspira- 
tion for the young man in architecture today. At best, it can have only 
a small place in the development of his creative ability. The would-be 
architect must seek experience under inspired leadership—the guidance 


of men who do build from the inside out—and from the ground up 
spiritually as well as physically: men to whom the philosophy of struc- 
ture is a natural consequence of learning from the great book of books 


—creation itself. 
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APPRENTICESHIP - TRAINING 


е TALIESIN 


I should say that present ideals and 
systems of education are exactly wrong 
where genuine architecture or any art 
is concerned. 

To justify the statement I need only 
point to the consequences, that is to 
say, point to the imitations and steril- 
ity that make of America a place 
wherein you may hardly find one 
building. wherewith any professional 
architect artist was concerned, mani- 
festly inspired by the country itself or 
by any life in it that might be called 
indigenous 


So, Taliesin has rejected nearly all 
of the tenets that made and would 
maintain such a condition, setting up 
instead a simple experiment in which 
volunteers are working away at some- 
thing so simple as to be amusing to the 
mentality that expects to get 
enlightenment by way of cerebratious 


comple 


student - information or Beaux - Arts 
training. 

For some years past a small chang- 
ing group of about twenty-five Fel- 
lows ( young men and young women— 
all volunteers) has comprised the 
working group of apprentices to my- 
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Photograph by Schnall 


self at Taliesin. During that time the 
novice has met, first, neglect, in the 
hope that he might “relax” and so by 
natural perception get a “break.” The 
novitiate soon finds books and infor- 
mation, as such, left behind and that all 
stand in “atmosphere” free of pretense 
and hypocrisy and upon a “soil” which 
will nourish only such sincerity of 
character and purpose as each may 
possess, as a basis for talent. 

Previous education is mostly in the 
way. All begin again (if they can be- 
gin at all) to think of building as an 
interpretation of life from the ground 
upward. They cannot avoid the im- 
plications of such thinking or get away 


from its ef They are here to- 
gether with me in a way of life and 
in surroundings that all point in the 
direction of such interpretation, and 
they are working comrades of one who 
has been “seeing it through” long 
enough to have some little wisdom 
from actual experience in getting the 
principles of an organic architecture 
into concrete form. In this, I think T 
have been tried by time almost as much 
as T have been a trial te time 
Apprenticeship, I believe, was some- 
thing like this in the middle-ages but 


APPRENTICESHIP-TRAINING 


with this important difference: the ap: 
prentice then was his master's slave 
At Taliesin he is his master's сот: 
rade. He is engaged with him together 
with others like-minded in the spiri! 
of creation. While up to the presen! 
time some ninety young men now 
practicing architecture around the 
world have been with me as employees, 
only during the past several years 
have any been here in the give and 
take of apprenticeship. 

These previous young men came and 


went with no deeper intent than to 
pick up whatever they could and turn 
it over to their advantage as quickly 
as possible. I was willing, but not co- 
operative. Even so some few of them 
managed pretty well. 

Now, I expect these more intimate 
young co-workers to be valuable as 
workmen knowing the nature of the 
whole, able to utter it in building 
painting, carving, or able to write ot 
sing or play it in terms of the spirit of 
our time and our manifold new op- 
portunities. 

Unfortunately, a novice must bring 
money with him to begin with, but we 
are not interested in getting him ready 
on the present basis of 


to earn mone 


brokerage or wagery. I have seen the 
damage that can do to a good cause 
where all the new methods have so fat 
outrun the understanding of the archi- 
tect or artist and a feudal hangover 
kills his effort. 

I believe the old-style practitioner— 
the broker—is dead anyway and a 
more creative individual capable of go- 
ing through from start to finish with 
his own building as builder is going 
to make America the Broadacre City 
As architect he—or she—will do sev- 


eral buildings only—and completely— 
where predecessors did a hundred or 
so carcasses and turned them all over 
to the building equivalent of the hair- 
dresser, the couturier, the master of 
ceremonies. 

But the future architect in that Fu- 
ture that I believe to be the Present 
will be compensated as a creative fac- 


tor in society, a single factor taking 


the place of realtor, contractor, decora- 
tor, landscapist and financier. That is 


FOR THE ARCHITECT 


to say, all responsibility for his client's 
buildings will be, not theoretically, but 
actually in this architect's hands. His 
predecessors have worked for six per 
cent, say. This architect of the future 
will work for thirty per cent. What 
we are trying to do at Taliesin is to 
make a little human material fit for 
such responsibility where 30 archi- 
tects will be needed instead of a single 
broker. 

To this end the Taliesin novitiate is 
here in a fair way of life wherein 
4 where 
“service” is no sales-talk but is a con- 


‘servant” has ceased to exist 


dition; where all hands are in the mud 
of which the bricks are made and all 
hands are there from an early rising 
bell until all tumble into bed, worn out. 
The inexperienced have been getting 
the feel of materials into their hands 
after working on designs to be exe- 
cuted in the nature of those materials 
or finding new uses to be made of new 
materials, getting correlation of hand 
and brain where any plan, or any nec- 
essity for planning is concerned, mean- 
while developing mastery over self by 
way of hard work and clear thinking 
along center lines that principle lays 
down—not only those laid down by 
Tradition, 

Yes, again here is the unpopular 
gospel of Work and at a stage in our 
state where all work is prostitute to 
the cash-and-carry system. Therefore, 
I lay myself open to peculiarly invidi- 
ous implications. 

Again, work. Yes, but with new 
light for human-nature upon the na- 
ture of work and upon the nature of 
building as a proof of culture. 

A dream? As usual. But real enough 
to those who get into action here. And 
here is action. Action, more action 
and some more action. Always. Em- 
Nothing 
much to work with but all the more 


rgency after emergency. 


necessity to work with thought, actu- 
ted by thought and to germinate 
hought. 

Workers are here, themselves be- 
coming the thing they would do for 
heir kind. 

No longer "Education," you see, but 
'Culture" instead. Organic growth is 


by FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


slow growth indeed—but, it is growth. 
Хо; 
Not so many 


arment to put on. 


graduates” are fit to 
enter this sort of thing now. I mean 
there are few still able to make the nec- 
essary surrender to reality. The many 
are either gamblers hopelessly in love 
with the romantic aspect of the gamble 
or have been educated to imagine that 
certain hard facts constitute reality, 
and “the many” are therefore in the 
same case as any squirrel who might 
mistake the shell of the nut for the 
kernel. That squirrel wouldn't live long. 

And similarly the architects that 
made our present architecture are 
dead. Most of them were, at best, 
fragments—‘‘designing partners." If 
anything was needed to prove that our 
Architecture is their corpse the late 
attempt at a style as a left wing of an 
organic architecture proved it. 

Not a style at Taliesin. But a va- 
riety of daily effort all in the nature 
of Style. And all the while. The ab- 
straction therefore is continually be- 
ing made—afresh—by the apprentice- 
ship. 

We are learning to think and see in 
simples. And simples are always "the 
abstract," are they not? 

The workers at Taliesin—when the 


spirit moves—make drawings record- 


ing abstraction as they see into what 
surrounds them and they make such 
abstractions as the lighter side of their 
labors. They are minded to learn to 
see inside. We occasionally exhibit 
these drawings in our galleries. And 
we often indulge іп talk— sometimes 
encourage it—and we write, and play 
too, when the spirit moves. 

To work with, meanwhile, we have 
Taliesin itself; we almost have a spa- 
cious new drafting room; we have a 
new theater; two galleries for exhibi- 
tions and many models; and we have 
it upon a two-hundred acre farm where 
Wisconsin is most beautiful. Taking 
our work along with us we leave it all 
for the three winter months of each 
year to get fresh contacts with other 
soil and other scenes, while we work. 
Arizona desert for two years past. This 
year Russia. Next year, maybe, Japan. 
Jecause any real architect, now, must 
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be a citizen of this world. No narrow 
nationalist can exist in any sense in 
the light of this ideal of architecture as 
organic expression of life as organic. 

And the unpardonable sin at Taliesin 
is rest unless you are really doing 
something worthwhile while you are 
resting. We believe in recreation, not 
rest, and believe that change of work 
is recreation: a valid sport. We be- 
lieve, too, that “reflection” is often 
clearest in perspective when action is 
swiftest and most certain. Organic 
growth is slow growth in this age of 
the quick "turn-over." But it is not 
merely some garment, put on. 

A short-time ex-apprentice recently 
asked an apprentice still at Taliesin: 
"[s Taliesin interested in turning out 
human-beings or is it interested in 
turning out architects?" I should 
answer him by saying that, in spite of 
machinery, the human tide is so turn- 
ing that unless we have the one we 
cannot have the other. The ideal of 
an organic architecture is such that 
you are the thing you do or you can't 
do anything. The builder who will take 
the place of the broker must interpret 
life in terms of building—out of him- 
self. Not knowing life from within 
himself how is he going to make life 
objective by building? 
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TALIESIN—FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


STUDENTS AT TALIESIN WORK WITH MATERIALS AND BUILDERS' TOOLS 
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РАБЛЕ GSD Tere E WENN a ME ENT 


| 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
—Á w m —— LL 


INSTEAD OF SO-CALLED "ELEMENTS,” STUDENTS AT MINNESOTA 
START OFF IMMEDIATELY BY PRACTICE IN DESIGNING THE WHOLE 


OF A BUILDING 


Changes in methods and objectives of architectural teach- 
ing at the University of Minnesota involve four special 
things: (1) Starting students off immediately by practice 
in designing the whole of a building, however small, instead 
of in so-called "elements"; (2) Inclusion under design of 
all phases of architecture, especially both composition and 
construction, in one unified effort under collaborative criti- 
cism; (3) Opportunity for the student to develop his own 
power of independent achievement by occasional "Solo 
Problems," done entirely without criticism; (4) Use of a 
somewhat different type of program, leaving the major 
part of investigation and formulation to the student himself.” 


The object of the courses in Architectural Design at Minne- 
nesota is to develop each individual student's skill in crea- w 
tive effort as applied to the production of architecture. 

They provide opportunity for the student to exercise him- 

self in all necessary phases of that creative effort, including 

especially research, composition, construction and represen- 3 


tation as four essential and interrelated parts of one unified 
process. 


The courses consist of a series of problems, classified into 
three stages of advancement, and culminating in a thesis 
whose satisfactory completion is a prerequisite for the de- 
gree in architecture. Most problems are done under criti- 
cism in which critics representing the several phases involved 
will collaborate. Certain problems are done entirely without 
criticism, in order to develop and test more fully the stu- 


dent's own power of independent achievement. 


| Model of Beach House 
la final step in design 
tudy. 


P Plan, including location 
bf furniture. The method 
f construction and mate- 
fials are studied by stu- 
Hent while plan is evolved 


B, 4 Exterior elevations. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


REORGANIZATION OF 


Typical advanced design problem at Harvard University with emphasis on the correlation of 
Student work is carried through detailing and making of model. 


function, design, construction. 


INSTRUCTION IN ARCHITECTURE UNDER HUDNUT 


An extensive reorganization of the instruction in architecture has been 
effected. Three curricula will now be offered: namely, (а) а non-professional 
curriculum, for undergraduates, to be given by Harvard College with the 
collaboration of the Department of Architecture; (b) a professional curricu- 
lum for graduates of colleges; and (c) an advanced professional curriculum 
for graduates of schools of architecture. 


(a) THE UNDERGRADUATE COURSE. On February 4, 1936, the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences approved a plan for the establishment in Harvard 
College of a FIELD OF CONCENTRATION IN THE HISTORY AND PRIN- 
CIPLES OF DESIGN. A student who is a candidate for the degree A.B. 
(or S.B.) may designate DESIGN as his subject of major interest and such 
students will include in their college studies two courses in the history of art 
and architecture, two courses in drawing and in the theory of design, and 
two practical courses in design, including architectural design. They will 
also be required to take courses in physics, mathematics, economics and 
history. 

This undergraduate course of study is in no sense a professional course. 
Although it includes many of the subjects usually found in the curricula of 
architectural schools, it includes none that may not properly be parts of 
a general college course. 


(b) THE CURRICULUM FOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES. The completion of the course 
of study outlined above, and the degree A.B. 
or S.B., will be prerequisites for admission to 
the Department of Architecture as a candidate 
for the professional degree B.Arch. 


The curriculum for college students will nor 
mally include only professional subjects: de- 


21222222212 t. sign, building construction, and other courses 


7222-27 


relating to the practice of architecture. 


(c) THE CURRICULUM FOR GRADUATES 
OF SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE. Student: 
who have completed, either at Harvard о! 
at another approved university or scientific 
school, a professional course leading to the 
degree B.Arch. may be admitted to th 
Department as candidates for the degre 
M.Arch. 


Instructors in construction and mechanical equipment cooperate in solving intricate framing, facing, 


heating, wiring, etc. 


BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 


Wide World 
OUTDOOR 


ART 
CLASS 


its inception in the attempt of a faculty group to change educa 
tional methods at Rollins College and, following dismissal, the estab 
lishment of a college in the mountains of North Carolina.* 


Black Mountain College is considered in this review of architectura 
teaching because of the forceful influence of Josef Albers, trained i 
architecture and a prime inspiration in the guidance of students i 
“intuitive search for and discovery of form and, on the other hand 
the knowledge and application of the fundamental laws of form. 
Black Mountain College does not train youth to become professiona 
architects. It is an experiment in training. It offers "a suggestion o 
what people in colleges and universities seriously interested in edu 
cation and the future can do and, more or less, how to go abou 
doing it."* 

The force of Mr. Albers in the school is so great as to dominat 
the school. It is because of this that we list some of his ideas. 


"| believe that it is now time to make a change of method іп ou 


At Black Mountain College forty-eight students work, study and live, art teaching—that we move from looking at art as a part of a his 


together with a teaching faculty of twenty, as a close social unit very 
much after the group living and studying at Taliesin. The college had 
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ucation on a Mountain." By Louis Adamic Harper's, April 1936 
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torical science to an understanding of art as a part of life. Under 
the term 'ar | include all fields of artistic purposes"... 


"We over-accentuate the past, and often are more interested in draw- 
ing out a continuous line of historical development than in finding out 
which of certain art problems are related to our own life, or in 
getting an open mind for the newer and nearer and forward-looking 
art results: of our period. 


"Do not misunderstand me. | admire the earlier art, particularly the 
earliest art. But we must not overlook that they do not belong to 
our time and that the study of them has the purpose of understanding 
the spirit of their period or, what is more important, to get a standard 
for comparison with our own work. What went on is not necessarily 
more important than what is going on. 


“If art is an essential part of culture and life, then we must no longer 
educate our students either to be art historians or to be imitations 


of antiq s, but for artistic seeing, artistic working and, more, for 
artistic living. o; , + 


"We іп the school have the duty to remove all the fields of art from 
their decorative side place into the center of education—as we are 
trying to do at Black Mountain College."* 


rt as Experience.” By Josef Albers. Progressive Education, October. 


BEAUX 


The Beaux Arts Institute of Design, founded in 1916 and carrying on 
the work of the Society of Beaux Arts Architects founded in 1894, had 
as its original objective the desire, on the part of men who had 
profited by training in the Beaux Arts in Paris, to assist young people 
who could not afford academic training. It was never the intention 
of the Beaux Arts Institute to compete with any school, but to supply 
а program writing service, juries and professional guidance for the 
student who needed such assistance. The years that have passed have 
modified the work of the Institute by reason of the fact that as archi- 
tectural schools developed, fewer private ateliers remained and more 
and more of the architectural schools wished to avail themselves of 
the opportunities the Institute presented. 


SCHEME No 1 
Veet BEAM di @ерғе. 


=| 
SCHEME Ne 2 
CHNTILEVER TRUSS 
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"How in school would you value an economist, chemist, geographer 
who lives only in the nineteenth century? Or a writing class which 
never shows contemporary problems? And what about an artist, a 
language teacher or a musician of the same taste! Let us be younger 
with our students and include in our consideration new architecture 
and new furniture, modern music and modern pictures. We ought 
to discuss movies and fashions, make-up and stationery, advertising, 
shop signs and newspapers, modern songs and jazz. The pupil and 
his growing into his world are more important than the teacher and 
his background. 


“Our aim is a general development of an open-eyed and open- 
minded youth seeking out the growing spiritual problems of our days, 
not closed to his environment; and forward-looking, with the expe- 
rience that interests and needs are changing; a youth with criticism 
enough to recognize that so-called "good old forms" sometimes can 
be over-used, that perhaps some great art important to our parents 
does not say anything to us; one who has reverence for earnest work 
and working, even though it seems at first new and strange to him, 
and is able to withhold judgment until clearer perception comes; who 
knows that one's own experience and discovery and independent 
judgment are much more than repeated book knowledge."* 


* "Art as Experience." Progressive Education, October, 


1935 


By Josef Albers. 


ARTS INSTITUTE OF DESIGN 


The essential feature of the Institute's work is that programs are 
written by competent professional men best qualified to handle the 
particular problems that the Committee on Architecture selects. 
The juries are picked from the profession at large—the selection among 
those men who through their experience will be the best judges that 
can be brought together. Technical experts, where advisable, supple- 
ment these juries, The cri ms, as published, present to the com- 
petitors the opinions of the jury, so that a student may be able to 
learn why, in the jury judgment, his problem is ranked high or low. 
Whether the competitive system so organized is still the ideal one, 
or whether the Institute has outlived its original function as а guid- 
ing body, remains to be seen. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


It is the policy of the School of Architecture and Allied Arts of 
New York University to keep in the fore the integration of the 
practical and the aesthetic aspects of architecture, says Dean 
Bossange. This is established from the start, beginning with the 
elementary courses and continuing throughout the curriculum. 


THEORY OF ARCHITECTURAL ELEMENTS. The approach to 
the elements of architecture is treated from the point of view 
of construction types rather than stylistic types. Where styles 
are introduced, they are used as illustrative examples of struc- 
tural systems rather than as styles, per se. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. While in the teaching of design, 
Beaux Arts problems are used as subject matter because of the 
stimulation of imagination and the increased interest resulting 
from the comparison of work with that of other students, the 
approach to the solution of the various problems is consistent 
with our policy of the integration of the structural and aesthetic 
components of building. Structural studies form a recognized 
step in the solution of each problem rather than explanatory 
details of the completed design. 


The student is required, in the early stage of the development 
of a problem, while considering function, to present studies 
showing the general solution based on various systems of con- 
struction and the design effected by each. The accompanying 
diagram illustrates one of the systems developed by the stu- 
dent as a preliminary step in design. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1 Appointment of architects of outstanding experience and 
= technical ability as professors or leaders of a reduced number 
of schools of architecture. 


Deak specialization in planning requirements. 


Schools of architecture should become the source from which 

= is disseminated a well defined and applied knowledge of con- 
struction materials, processes, and construction methods. In ihe 
future the cooperation between architects and manufacturers must be 
closer, in order that an architect need not passively accept all that in- 
(properly se- 
lected) can appraise the needs for new materials and indicate applica- 


dustry produces. The universities by their technical st 


tions and new standards. 1+ is obvious that laboratories and research 
stations should collaborate in the testing of new materials. The universi- 
ties should influence from the very beginning the production through 
requirements which are in accordance with a favorable architectural de- 
velopment. We have not succeeded in creating housing in individual and 
multifamily form which is adjusted to advances in our knowledge of 
materials, building methods and research by physicians and sound social 
workers. Schools can facilitate the ability to absorb the inventions and 
productions sensibly and for social and economic reasons. 


4 The general education of the architect should include knowl- 
= edge of pertinent facts about economics, living conditions, 
building management, building codes and financing. The young 
architect should be informed of systems of government, the essentials of 
social orders and the functions of classes within our country. These sub- 
jects should be taught with consideration of their relation to architecture. 


5 Practica! experience in construction in the nature of field 
* work. 


6 Town planning should be included in the training of every 
= architect so as to focus attention on improvement of the locality 


and also to broaden a general interest in housing and community 
arrangements beyond professional circles. 


1 Teaching of design that places emphasis on "fine forms" or 

* "fine appearing plans" on paper should be abolished. Fine 
forms can be logically defended if they fellow a recognition of essen- 
tials of planning and construction. 


Train the architect for reality. In the whole of today's archi- 
tecture the fact can be perceived that its development has lagged 
behind other technical activities. Mechanics and bridge building, for 
example, have advanced without the dead load of a purely decorative 


tradition, Because architecture has been excessively concerned with deco- 


rative questions, there has been almost complete neglect of improvements 
of our cities and neglect of problems of planning for improved living. 


9 Abolish competitions which place award on presentation of 
"building appearance. The detailed search for the requirements 
of a building type and the logical translation of requirements into plan 
and exterior are of infinitely greater import than fine renderings of de- 
signs made from a “foculty-prepared" program. The "judgment" of prize- 
winning designs by a jury composed of faculty or outside men is almost 
universal. The student's advancement is commonly dependent on the award 


he gets in judgments. 


In а study of architectural schools prepared by F. H. Bosworth, Jr. and 
Roy Childs Jones for the Collegiate Schools of Architecture in 1932, it 
was found that, "Oregon is the only school that dissents from the idea 


of judgments.” Now there are several. 


“In theory, and as far as possible in practice, the students’ work at 
Oregon is not formally evaluated in any way. It is considered that each 
student's work is his own individual business, that its value is no way con- 
ditioned by comparison with other students! work, or by the judgment 
of other people." 


TEACHERS OF ARCHITECTURE SHOULD BE PRACTICING ARCHITECTS 


The education of the young architect should admittedly be 
placed in the hands of architects who have professional ex- 
perience and leadership—and not in the hands of men without 
building experience and whose selection was made because they 
were winners of competitions. Boards of selection in universi- 
ties, however, have not been inclined to appoint advanced 
practitioners for teaching architecture. This is contrary to 
common practice in the teaching of medicine, engineering and 
chemistry. 

The report of the Association of Collegiate Schools of Architec- 
ture indicates that 

“there are in this country alone over five hundred persons engaged in 
teaching in the collegiate group of schools. Many of these five hundred 
are young men with little, if any, experience in the practice of archi- 
tecture. They, in the very nature of things, can only transmit to the stu- 
dents under them their own attitude of mind. Whether that is mature 
enough, has been ripened and enriched enough by time and contact with 
reality, is a question of grave import. For many schools the answer to 
that question is so clearly in the negative as to point to conditions of 
doubtful value or even of positive harm to the future of architecture. 
Too many graduates of architectural schools approach the practice of 
their profession with an attitude of contemptuous indifference to its 
realities—for the practical considerations of building, for the business 
and social side of architecture. Consciously or unconsciously faculties 
without experience of practice tend to encourage such an attitude in 
school. 1+ becomes a handicap in practice that must be painfully over- 
come if the graduate is fo succeed in his profession."* 

Architecture then should be taught by experienced practitioners 
who understand construction and the fundamentals of planning, 
and who keep up with technical progress looking to the im- 
provement of living conditions and to the attainment of a more 


` 
* “A Study of Architectural Schools.” By F. H. Bosworth, Jr. and Roy Childs 
Jones for the Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 1932. Price, $1.5 
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EDUCATION OF THE ARCHITECT e 


healthful, pleasant and homogeneous form of life. 
In France architectural education is proceeding in ateliers. At 
the same time it is probable that those of Perret and Le Cor- 
busier (both active architects) have done more for the edu- 
cation of the young architect than all the schools of France 
together. 
The “Bauhaus,” founded in 1919 at Weimer, Germany, by 
Walter Gropius, was a powerful and successful force contribut- 
ing to the improvement in housing, furnishing, photography, 
typography and other arts up until the time of Hitler. The 
notable success of the school may be attributed to the ex- 
perienced leadership of such men as Gropius, Mies van der 
Rohe, Moholy-Nagy, Hannes Meyer. 

. . . 


"In applied construction the problem of the window is a fas- 
cinating one which could not but grip the interest of the stu- 
dent. The setting before him of that problem in its entirety 
could not but open his mind to a far greater number of possi- 
bilities and chances of exercising his ingenuity than is in- 
herent in copying the details of window trim from no matter 
how profound an authority on that subject. It would raise the 
whole question of what a window was for; of how big it should 
be; of where and how it should be placed in the wall of a room; 
of how it should be opened or shut; and lastly, of how—if at 
all—it should be curtained. If such a problem were given, the 
student could not help doing his own searching and trying— 
in short, his own thinking. The actual result he arrived at 
might not of necessity be the best possible answer, but the 
process by which he arrived at that result would be of far 
greater value than any factual knowledge he might temporarily 
acquire under the copying method."* 


* “A Study of 
Jones. Charles 


hitectural Schools." By F. H. Bosworth, Jr. and Roy Childs 
cribner's Sons. New York. 


SCHOOLS 


In a little more than а year the Suburban Resettlement Division 
of the Resettlement Administration has conducted a nation-wide 
survey of larger cities to determine the most logical locations 
for the new greenbelt communities, has completed plans for the 
development of four projects, and is now seeing construction well 


under way on three sites. 


Through its suburban program, the Resettlement 
Administration is building three communities to 
provide low-rent housing for industrial workers near 
Washington, D. C., Cincinnati, and Milwaukee. A 
fourth project, originally planned for Bound Brook, 
N. J., has been held up by legal controversy in the 
courts of the District of Columbia. In the compre- 
hensive nature of their plans, the four "greenbelt" 
towns, as they are called, are commencing a new 
chapter in American town planning and community 
architecture. 

The greenbelt projects, which constitute the work 
of the Suburban Resettlement Division, involve the 
development not merely of low-rent housing but of 
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GREENBELT TOWNS 


complete communities for workers of modest in- 
comes. Greenbelt, near Washington, D. C., and 
Greenhills, near Cincinnati, will each provide living 
accommodations for 1,000 families in the houses 
now under construction, while Greendale, near Mil- 
waukee, will house 750 families. In addition, the 
towns will each include a business center with shops, 
stores and offices necessary to the ordinary require- 
ments of a town of that size, as well as schools, 
recreational facilities and community buildings. 
'The distinguishing term "greenbelt" comes from 
a feature common to all projects, and one of out- 


standing economic and architectural importance. 
This is the area of farms and woodland which sur- 
rounds the town proper, affording permanent pro- 
tection against undesirable developments. The 
greenbelt also presents opportunity for the develop- 
ment of recreational facilities, allotment gardens, 
and for the general blending of the town with the 
life of the adjoining rural communities. 
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A concise statement of the objectives of the Sub- 
urban program is contained in the following official 
description of the function of the organization: 


To obtain a large tract of land, and thus avoid the 
complications ordinarily due to diverse ownerships ; 
in this tract to create a community, protected by an 
encircling green belt; the community to be designed 
for families of predominantly modest income, and ar- 
ranged and administered (managed) so as to en- 
courage that kind of family and community life which 
will be better than they now enjoy, but which will not 
involve subjecting them to coercion or theoretical and 
untested discipline; the dwellings and the land upon 
which they are located to be held in one ownership. 
preferably a corporated entity to which the federal 
government will transfer title, and which entity or 
corporation will rent or lease the dwellings but will not 
sell them; a municipal government to be set up, in 
character with such governments now existing or pos- 
sible in that region; co-ordination to be established, in 
relation to the local and state governments, so that 
there may be provided those public services of educa- 
tional and other character which the community will 
require; and, finally, to accomplish these purposes in 
such a way that the community may be a taxpaying 
participant in the region, that extravagant outlays from 
the individual family income will not be a necessity, 
and that the rents will be suitable to families of modest 
income. 

To develop a land-use plan for the entire tract; to 
devise, under the direction of the Administrator, a 
system of rural economy coordinated with the land- 
use plan for the rural portions of the tract surround- 
ing the suburban community; and to integrate both 
the physical plans and the economies of the rural area 
and the suburban community. 


With this broad objective in mind, work was 
started along three different lines. Economic sur- 
veys were made to determine the best locations for 
the projects, and to assemble necessary facts con- 
cerning the types of houses desired and needed to 
meet the local conditions. Land acquisition, always 
a difficult problem where the government is con- 
Finally, the architectural 
planning of the towns and buildings was com- 
menced, dependent to a large extent upon the mate- 
rial furnished by the other two lines of work. 


cerned, was initiated. 


The suburban housing program has been under- 
taken under the Work Relief Act, and certain 
definite requirements in regard to employment and 
time have strongly influenced it. 
has been essential. Time could not be wasted in 
assembling the land. Insufficient time to acquaint 
the local communities with the nature of plans re- 
sulted in misinterpretations of the program. Archi- 
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Rapid progress 


tectural planning had to be guided by the need of 
using a maximum of unskilled and semi-skilled labor 
which constitutes the majority of the workers on 
relief rolls. In the face of these difficulties, progress 
has been considerable. 

The three greenbelt towns are being built to last 
a long period of usefulness. Consequently, it was 
essential that they be constructed in areas where 
there would be, so far as humanly possible to deter- 
mine in advance, a fairly steady demand for labor 
and a consequently sustained need for the type of 
low-rent housing which the new towns provide. A 
wide field of economic research was opened up. 


The first move in determining the best cities for 
the location of these projects was to examine the 
economic background of the hundred largest cities 
in the United States. Research men assembled all 
pertinent material they could lay their hands on. 
It included such data as the rate of population 
growth, the number of persons employed in indus- 
try, the wages paid out in manufacturing and dis- 
tributing industries, wholesale and retail sales, and 
other factors. Records were made of the trends as 
shown by these figures from 1900 to 1935. 

The composite experience of these 100 cities was 
used as a criterion with which to compare the rec- 
ords of any one individual city. On this basis, a 
number of cities which showed up particularly well 
These cities 
selected for further analysis were those which had 
shown a steady economic growth, without great 
booms and without severe slumps. Special consid- 
eration was also given to those cities which showed 
a large proportionate volume of manufacturing, 
which had a high percentage of the population em- 
ployed in industry, and which enjoyed good wage 
levels. 

Diversity of industry and occupations was an- 
other economic factor to receive careful attention in 


were chosen for further investigation. 


this survey. It was considered wise to give prefer- 


ence to those cities which had a rather wide diversity 
of employment, inasmuch as such a condition would 
tend to add to the economic stability of the com- 


munity. Diversity of employment also reduced the 
possible chance that any subsidy involved in the 
providing of low-rent housing would develop into 
an indirect subsidy of low wages. 

Cities which showed the best rating in accordance 
with these standards were then visited by industrial 
engineers who made investigations of the present 
conditions of these cities, and their prospects of 
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future development. The outskirts of the cities, in 
which the new towns might possibly be located, were 
examined to see to what extent subdivision had 
already taken place. Excessive development of this 
type was considered prejudicial to the success of a 
project, inasmuch as the result would be to drive 
land values too high for any locations that might be 
near enough to existing opportunities for employ- 
ment. Moreover, the need for large blocks of land, 
varying from 3,500 to 6,000 acres, made it impos- 
sible to plan a greenbelt town in a heavily subdivided 
community. 

Finally, the public attitudes expressed in the vari- 
ous cities were taken into account. Standards of 
local government, industrial labor policies, and the 
probable attitude of the community towards a new 
development such as the Resettlement Administra- 
tion proposed were among some of the factors noted. 

When the four cities had been selected for the 
suburban projects, a further study had to be under- 
taken to locate the most desirable site. Here again 
trends of industry and urban development were ex- 
amined. Accessibility to employment was taken as 
the first criterion for the site of a greenbelt town. 
Not only present jobs but future employment as in- 
dicated by the trends of industrial development were 
taken into account. Topography and land prices 
were also carefully observed before the final selec- 
tion of the greenbelt area was made. 


A third factor remained to be studied: the human 
element. What did the people in each town selected 
want in the way of housing, What were their 
needs? What did they not want? 

To answer these questions the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration sent out several thousand question- 
naires, in each of the cities, to families of modest 
incomes, whose wishes might be similar to those of 
the future tenants. Labor organizations and other 

roups cooperated in distributing and returning the 
(жа жаг м 
Considerable variety іп the three towns was 
found. Washington families, for example, were 
p to be smaller on the average than those of 

incinnati or Milwaukee. Cincinnati people dis- 
played a penchant for owning their own stoves and 
carrying them from place to place. The population 
bf Milwaukee showed so strong a preference for 
detached houses, that the majority of the homes in 
Greendale have been designed of that type. In all 

rojects there was a great wish expressed for 
Tees and athletic facilities. 
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Each of the greenbelt towns is patterned on a 
similar basis—the residences and other buildings 
comprising the town itself surrounded by an area of 
recreational and farm land. At this point, however, 
differences in the plans make themselves evident. 
Topography, of course, plays an important part in 
determining the layout of roads and utilization of 
the land. Again, the ideas of the different project 
staffs, which work independently, differ sufficiently 
to account for interesting variations on the common 
theme. 


S ince the towns аге planned from the very begin- 
ning, a completely new approach to town designing 
was required. Permanent single ownership of the 
property makes the basic plans now being worked 
out safe for future years, subject of course to later 
changes which may be desirable. 

The street systems in the suburban projects, for 
example, have completely abandoned the usual grid- 
iron pattern of subdivision. Instead a system of 
super-blocks has been developed which, it is main- 
tained, results in greater economy, more pleasing 
appearance, and greater utility. Three objectives 
can be noted in the design of the street systems. 
Residential streets should not be dangerous or noisy 
because of speedy and heavy traffic. The town 
should not be burdened with undue costs of capital 
and maintenance because of a lavish street system 
such as is often designed to bolster real estate values. 
Finally, the street system should be planned for the 
greatest convenience in the use of automobiles. An 
integration of these purposes has resulted in the 
considerable use of cul-de-sac streets, and has placed 
the towns away from heavily trafficked highways. 

All properties included in the greenbelt towns will 
be owned by a local holding corporation, and resi- 
dences as well as stores will be rented, not sold, to 
individuals. This permanent single ownership has 
also greatly influenced the architectural design. Lot 
boundaries need not be so clearly marked, and 
houses can be grouped with a certain convenience 
and economy that would be difficult at least if each 
home were to be sold as an individual unit. 

The policy adopted by the Division of Suburban 
Resettlement regarding the sale of the properties to 
a non-profit holding corporation means a long term 
amortization of the cost in order to make low rents 
actually possible. This in turn has demanded low 
maintenance and a high quality of construction as 
opposed to a low initial cost that might result in 
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frequent charges for maintenance and repair. For 
the sake of economy, also, a policy was adopted in 


each project of including a certain number of apart- 
ment units and group houses. The distribution of 
individual houses, group houses and apartments 
varies considerably due to local demands. In Green- 
belt, for example, there are no single houses, while 
in Greendale 51 per cent of the homes are detached 
houses. 

Suburban Resettlement’s projects are demonstra- 


tions in town planning such as have not heretofore 
been attempted. One of the outstanding results of 
these developments will be the knowledge of just 
what the initial costs and maintenance costs of the 
whole town are from the very beginning. If there 
are any extravagances in the development of these 
towns, they will appear at once, and not be hidden 
beneath a confusing pyramid of municipal debt. 
The value of this factor alone to future town plan- 
ners will be inestimable. 


HOW DOES SUBURBAN RESETTLEMENT OPERATE? 


The Resettlement administration, headed by Ad- 
ministrator Rexford Guy Tugwell, is divided into 
several operating Divisions, each concerned with 
various phases of the Administration’s broad pro- 
gram. The designing of the tour complete com- 
munities described in the iollowing pages is the 
special task of the Suburban Resettlement Division, 
of which Assistant Administrator John S. Lansill 
is the Director. The construction of the projects is 
entrusted to a Construction Division; inspection is 
the duty of a subdivision of another Division; and 
there is constant correlation with the Management 
Division, upon which will devolve the management 
and operation of the rented properties until they 
pass into other than Federal ownership. 

The Director of the Suburban Resettlement Divi- 
sion has four special, non-technical assistants, called 
Regional Coordinators, each of whom represents the 
Director in contact with the planners of one project 
and in relation to other Divisions, and also in main- 
taining contact and conducting negotiations with 
public officials and agencies and the general public 
in the territory in which his project is located. 

Director Lansill’s conception of the problems of 
designing and building four complete communities 
led him to set up four vertically organized planning 
groups, one for each project. Each is headed by a 
group of co-equal Planning Principals. These Prin- 
cipals are men well known in the fields of regional 
and town planning, architecture, and landscape 
architecture. In their organizations they have, by 
their own selection, engineers and architects and 
other technical staff members who, together, are 
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competent to design cooperatively the development 
of the large tracts of land, the suburban communi- 
ties, the roads and all public utilities, the buildings 
and the parks and general landscaping. 

'The Director looks upon each group of Project 
Planning Principals as if they were a firm of pro- 
fessional men engaged in private practice and deal. 
ing with highly complex technical problems. He 
does not regard a town planner as superior to ar 
architect or engineer, nor does he regard any one 
of them as alone competent to contribute all the 
analyses and thought and design which are neces 
sary to achieve the Division's objectives. Тһе Пі. 
rector also has looked to these men and his оет 
associates for cooperative advice in the gradual evo 
lution of the policies of his Division. 

Necessarily there is horizontal correlation be 
tween the four projects for, although there is lee 
way for different judgments to be made in the dif 
ferent communities in the light of local conditions 
there remain always basic policies to which all mus 
conform in principle. The Director is assisted b; 
a Chief of Planning Staff, Frederick Bigger, ex 
perienced in the fields of town planning and archi 
tecture, through whom a great deal of the correla 
tion is effected. 

Because the entire organization is an emergence: 
one, looking to the employment of relief labor (witl 
some exemption in favor of special building trad 
skills), and because of the urgency to expedite em 
ployment, none of the four projects could be de 
signed in full prior to releasing plans and speci 
fications to the Construction Division. 


GREENBELT TOWNS — RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATIO! 


GREENBELT, MARYLAND NEAR WASHINGTON, D. С. 


EXPLANATION: 1 Water Tower 2 Disposal Plant and Incinerator 3 Picnic Center and Lake 4 Community Center 5 Store Group 6 Rural Home- 
steads 7 Allotment Garden 


Town Planner: Hale Walker 
Architects; Douglas D. Ellington, R. J. Wadsworth 
Engineering Designer: Н. В. Bursley 


Coordinator: Wallace Richards 
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GREENBELT, MARYLAND 


PROJECT STATISTICS 


Planning started July 1935. Construction started October 1935. Completion date: 
February 1937. 


TOWN SITE: 2,100 acres including recreational areas, farms, gardens. Housing area: 
about 250 acres. 


DWELLING UNITS total 1,000: Row houses—712 units, 169 buildings. Multi-family—288 
units, 11 buildings. Garages total 500. 


NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS 


COMMUNITY BUILDING: Two-story building containing 16 classrooms, a health room, 
teachers' room, principal's office, auditorium and gymnasium unit accommodating 750 


persons; two large rooms for laboratories and workshops, and a library for adults and 
children. 


HIGH SCHOOL: Located within proposed Greenbelt municipal area and readily acces- 
sible to Greenbelt students. 


INN AND RESTAURANT to provide hotel facilities for the community and for overnight 
visitors to the experimental farms and laboratories of Department of Agriculture. 


MERCANTILE CENTER provides space for post office, food stores, shoe repair, tailor, 
laundry, barber shop, bus terminal, drug store, variety store, beauty parlor, dentist and 
doctor's office, and theater with 600 seats. Also administration offices, renting agency. 


FIRE ENGINE HOUSE. 

GARAGE AND AUTO REPAIR. 

GAS STATION. 

RECREATION FACILITIES: Athletic field. Picnic grounds. Artificial lake. 


GENERAL AIR VIEW 
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WHY WASHINGTON? Rapid population growth, especially in 
last 15 years; large proportion of workers with modest income 
but assured employment. Housing need: No vacancies in dwell- 
ings fit for habitation; rents 30% higher than in other large 
cities; inadequate accommodations for low incomes. Greenbelt 
will be an important factor in development of National Agri- 
cultural Research Center, one of world's largest. 


WHY THE SITE? Easily accessible іп 25 minutes by motor to 
industrial and commercial workers and 138,000 government 
employees in Washington; will provide accessible housing for 
Research Center, of which it is designed as an integral part. 
Site well adapted because of: excellent topography with good 
building sites and natural park areas; out of direction of expen- 
sive г; ntial developments; land suitable for farming and 
gardening; area free from subdivision, in large plots easily 
acquired. 


he Resettlement Administration's planning staff has worked 
losely with the District of Columbia and Maryland officials 
о fit this new community, 5 miles north of the District line, 
into the regional plan for the entire Washington-Baltimore 
area. A high, crescent-shaped plateau was selected for the 
principal residential district. This site presented three 
advantages. It led to considerable economies in the arrange- 
ment of streets, water supply and sewer lines; it made pos- 
sible an orientation of houses which takes full advantage of 
unshine and prevailing winds; and it required a minimum 
f clearing. 

he main arterial road to the town follows the sweep of the 
rescent leading to the Edmonston Road on the east and the 
Branchville Highway on the south. Careful planning has 
led to considerable economy in the arrangement of inner 
horoughfares. In the preliminary sketch 60 miles of streets 
were called for; the final plan serves the same number of 
lwellings more efficiently with 6 miles of road. 
Roadways have been placed far apart and in general they 
follow the natural contour of the land. The result is a series 
f extraordinarily large blocks of irregular shape, each con- 
aining about 120 dwelling units grouped around the edges 
f these blocks leaving parks and playgrounds in the center. 
Footpaths run through the interior parts, instead of beside 
he streets. For the protection of pedestrians, underpasses 
have been provided where important paths cross a busy 
Btreet. 

town common and the business center of the community 

nd their natural place at the center of the crescent-shaped 
ownsite. Here, within easy walking distance of every dwell- 
ng, are the stores and service establishments, as well as a 
wo-story community building which will serve as an ele- 
nentary school in the daytime and as a social and recrea- 
ional center at night. A recreation field with space for base- 
»all diamonds, tennis courts and a running track, will be built 
bn the town common close to the school and business center. 
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The field has been placed a safe distance from the street so 
that children can play without the slightest danger from 
traffic. 

To the west of the town center, and still within easy reach 
of all house units, is an artificial lake, created by a newly 
constructed dam. The shores of this lake, for the most part 
wooded, lend themselves to easy development for picnic and 
play areas, available not only to the residents of Greenbelt, 
but to those of other nearby towns as well. 

Water supply is obtained from the existing public utility of 
the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission. A main 
built by the Commission leads to a standpipe on Hurley Hill, 
the highest point on the property. Gravity will carry water 
through the whole town, and out via the sewage disposal 
plant located at the far western end of the property, which is 
also the lowest point in altitude. On the Hurley Hill, there 
will also be an observation tower for visitors, giving an 
unparalleled view of the town and of distant Washington. 
Fertile tracts lying south of the town have been set aside for 
use as allotment gardens, which will be available to tenants 
who wish to supplement their regular income by raising their 
own vegetables. Much of the remaining acreage surround- 
ing the town has been left in its native wooded state for use 
as parks and recreation areas. The National Agricultural Re- 
search Center, which adjoins the Greenbelt property on the 
north, plans to use some of the open space surrounding the 
community for demonstration work in forestry апа soil 
conservation. 


TYPICAL BLOCK "D": 

This block will house 400 to 500 persons. It provides 122 
units varying in size from the one-bedroom unit which will 
accommodate 1 to 3 persons to the three-bedroom unit which 
will accommodate 4 to 6 persons. A garage is provided for 
every dwelling unit; 15 are attached to the row houses and 
107 arranged in compounds. For the entire project 500 
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garages are provided, although space for future garages is 
available. Park and play areas for small children, to be 
maintained by the community, run through the center of the 
block. Underpasses provide safe access to the town center 
and school. 


SUPER BLOCKS: 

Homes have been arranged in unusually large residential 
blocks five or six times as big as an ordinary city square 
Each super block resembles a small park and has about 120 
dwellings grouped around its borders. A continuous park- 
way runs through the center. Houses have been carefully 
oriented so that each may have a maximum of sunshine, air 
and open space. 


BUSINESS CENTER: 

Plans show details of administration building, shopping facili- 
ties, theater, post office, parking space, and so on. Only ten 
commercial establishments are provided for here while in the 
ordinary town of this size it is not unusual to find thirty 
business establishments. When required, further expansion 
will take place as indicated in the town plan. 


ROAD SYSTEM: 

Developed as an integral part of the town plan and studied 
in relation to existing roads, topography, block sizes and 
layouts, construction factors, and operation-maintenance 
costs. The result is a system of about six miles of road to 
serve the present community of 1,000 families. The town 
could be increased by 50% at an increase of only in 
roads. Operation-maintenance costs will be at a minimum 
because of the materials used and the limitations on the use 
of the roads; for instance, heavy traffic has been reduced 
because of the fact that coal deliveries and ash removal have 
been eliminated. 


ELECTRIC SYSTEM: 


The possibilities (1) of generating electricity, (2) of having 
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the local electric power company install a system and mete 
service to tenants, (3) of buying the power from that com 
pany and charging tenants on the basis of amount used 
were explored. The last arrangement was selected as th 
most economical and desirable from the standpoint of contro 
in operation. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM: 
After a careful study of the various sources of water supply 
available at or near the project, it was decided to make a 
connection with the mains of the Washington Suburbar 
Sanitary Commission. This supply is sufficient for botl 
present and future needs and is economically sound. Thi 
supply line brings the water to the high point of the project 
at which place a two million- 


allon standpipe will be erecte 
to serve both as storage and pressure control. From her 
the water will be metered and distributed to the various part 
of the project. Owing to the group arrangement of th 
houses in the various blocks, the usual method of connectin| 
each house directly to the main has been found unsatisfactor 
and uneconomical. Spur lines and loops have been designed 
to supply one or more groups of houses in the most eco 
nomical arrangement possible. 


SEWERAGE SYSTEM: 
The sewage treatment works is designed to serve the 
present community, but the units are arranged so that the 
capacity could easily be increased by the addition of similar 
units. The trunk sewer to the works will be capable of 
carrying flows for twice the population. "The system used is 
a trickling filter installation, with primary and final settlin 
tanks, with arrangements for pre-aeration of the sewage p 
for the addition of chlorine and other chemicals if required 
This will give a high degree of treatment with low operating 
costs. An incinerator is designed to burn the treatment 
plant sludge, and all garbage and waste paper from the pro4 
ject. There will be no smoke, odor, or dust. 
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PLANATION: | Town Common 2 Commercial Center 3 Community Building 4 Athletic Field 5 Interior Park 6 Swimming Pool 7 Sites for 
Future Residential Development 8 Greenbelt 


Town Planners: Justin R. Hartzog, William A. Strong 
Roland A. Wank, G. Frank Cordner 

Chief Engineer: William G. Powell 

Coordinator: Albert L. Miller 
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PROJECT STATISTICS 


Start of land optioning: September 16, 1935. Start of construction, temporary Field 
Construction Offices: January 28, 1936. 


Community development area: 960 acres. Breakdown by uses: Houses and interior of 
blocks, 168 acres; roads, 35 acres; community center, 12 acres; allotment gardens, 50 
acres; community parks, playgrounds and protective areas, 695 acres. Rural areas 
(farms, woodland, park and recreation spaces, wildlife conservation areas, etc.): 4,970 
acres. Total acreage of project tract: 5,930 acres. 


Number of dwelling units: Present program provides for construction of 1,000 units, 
though planned to allow expansion to a total of 3,000 units; utilities are to be con- 
structed to allow such expansion. 


Grouping of units: Single detached houses, 2.5% of units; semi-detached houses (two- 
family), 18.0%; group houses (three to six families), 46.5%; multi-family buildings, 
33.0%. Attached and integral garages: 177, of dwelling units. Provision is made in 


plans for convenient location of future garages and garage compounds for remaining 
83% of units. 


The community center is designed to contain the following buildings in addition to the 
town common: (1) ad stration building; with management offices, office space for 
professional services, fire and police quarters, post office, garage for maintenance of 
trucks and equipment, and general storage space; (2) store building and arcade; with 
space for drug store and luncheonette, two food stores, general store, barber shop, 
beauty parlor, tailoring and pressing shop, and laundry agency, and public toilets; (3) 
service garage; (4) open arcade which may be used at present as farmers’ market, and 
which will front upon open space reserved for future construction of store buildings; (5) 
community building, providing facilities for general community recreation; combination 
auditorium-gymnasium to seat 1,100 persons; grade and high school facilities for 1,000 
pupils, special-use rooms for arts, sciences, etc.; library, cafeteria, etc. 


GENERAL AIR VIEW 
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VHY CINCINNATI? Steady and conservative growth in popula- 
ion and employment; industrial importance—proportion of popu- 
ation engaged in industry 217, greater than average of 100 
argest cities. Great diversity of industry assures relative 
conomic stability; favorable location and transportation facil- 
ties contribute to city's promise. Housing shortage: Almost 
omplete stoppage in residential construction since 1931 — 175 
vore dwellings demolished than built since 1931. 


VHY THE SITE? Within 30 minutes by motor of 53,800 jobs in 
1dustry alone; direction of industrial growth northward along 
Mill Creek and railroads will bring further employment nearer 
ite. 


ite has excellent topography with good building sites and 
atural park areas; out of direction of expensive residential 
evelopments; land suitable for farming and gardening; area free 
rom subdivisions, in large plots easily acquired. 


ireenhills is located some 11 miles north from the downtown 
rea of Cincinnati. The tract falls entirely within Spring- 
eld Township, Hamilton County. The project, situated in 
rolling, rural country of high scenic attractiveness, is sur- 
ounded at varying distances by a number of cities and 
owns, among which are the following: Hamilton, 9 miles to 
he north ; Glendale, 4 miles to the east; Wyoming, 5 miles 
о the southeast; North College Hill, 4 miles to the south, 
nd Mount Healthy, 3 miles to the southwest. 


‘he project tract is located between two important radial 
ighways of regional significance.  Cincinnati-Hamilton 
ike (U. 5. 127) runs in a north-south direction at the west 
roperty line of the tract, and a mile to the east of the east 
roperty line is Carthage-Hamilton Pike. These two high- 
rays carry the majority of automobile traffic converging on 
іпсіппай from outlying communities and more distant 
joints to the north. Main roads running in an east-west 
irection are, in accordance with the provisions of the official 
egional Thoroughfare Plan of Hamilton County, to be so 
outed as to pass around the urban development and not 
hrough it. The community is, therefore, fully protected 
rom intrusion of through traffic, although conveniently 
ccessible to major highways. Advantage has been taken in 
pwn planning of an existing minor highway, which enters 
he project from the south, and which will be retained to 
rovide direct access to the metropolitan area of Cincinnati. 
ireenhills is easily accessible to locations of industrial em- 
loyment, over 50,000 jobs being available in manufacturing 
ndustries within from twenty to fifty minutes’ travel by 
tomobile. Studies of the economic development of the 
incinnati region indicate that the trend of industrial growth 
northward along the course of the Mill Creek Valley, 
hich will bring an even larger number of opportunities for 
idustrial employment within a short distance of the com- 


unity. 


hterurban bus and electric lines are now accessibly located. 
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Short extensions of bus lines will provide transportation to 
workers and families not possessing automobiles. 


The portions designated for immediate community develop- 
ment comprise an area of rolling and well-wooded terrain in 
the southern section of the tract. Land further to the north 
is better adapted topographically to the conduct of farming 
operations. The northern section of the tract also constitutes 
a reservoir from which land may be withdrawn at a future 
date and used for residential development and related 
purposes. 


Of regional interest with respect to the Greenhills program 
is the projected development of the Mill Creek Parkway, an 
integral part of the County Recreational System. The sec- 
tion of the parkway through the project tract has been 
tentatively laid out along the valley of the West Fork of Mill 
Creek, to the south of the Townsite, in coordination with 
this system. 


The greenbelt which surrounds the community is designed to 
assist in the preservation of community entity, and to protect 
the town from future intrusion of unrelated developments. 
Sections of greenbelt penetrate from the south, east and west 
into residential blocks along the course of ravines and 
heavily-wooded areas, thus adding to the scenic attractiveness 
of the community and providing space for various types of 
active and passive recreational enjoyment. 


TOWN PLAN: 

The portion of the tract which has been selected for com- 
munity development is topographically varied. Level and 
gently sloping terrain is utilized for residential construction, 
whereas the more rugged areas which surround and penetrate 
the community have been designated for greenbelt use, such 
as parks, playgrounds and allotment gardens. The layout of 
the road system has been carefully adapted to the contours 
of the land, and has been designed to meet the needs of a 
logical distribution of land uses. Residential areas are served 
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with a minimum of road length compatible with the provision 
of convenient circulation and ease of access to all residences 


BLOCK PLAN: 

Service entrances to homes front upon streets, whereas living 
quarters face gardens, open spaces and play areas, away 
from street traffic. An objective in the planning of the com- 
munity has been to give the effect of a pleasant rural village, 
through informality of design and landscape architectural 
treatment. Planting schedules call for the use of both trees 
and shrubbery, although greater emphasis will be placed upon 
the use of trees than upon small shrubs in establishing a 
distinct landscape character for the town. 


TYPICAL RESIDENTIAL BLOCK: 

Net area contained in house lots: 848,988 square feet or 19.5 
acres. Interior play spaces: 10,950 square feet ; garage com- 
pounds and easements: 21,500 square feet; walk easements: 
18,720 square feet; total: 51,170 square feet or 1.1 acres. 
Streets (property line to property line) : 191,651 square feet 
ог 4.4 acres. Gross area (Block “С”): 1,091,809 square 
feet or 25 acres. Number of buildings: 14 detached houses, 
10 semi-detached houses, 8 3-family houses, 6 4-family 
houses, 2 5-family houses, 3 6-family hous otal: 43 build- 
ings. Approximate number of people to be accommodated: 


489. 
WATER SUPPLY: 


Water for domestic use and general community purposes 
will either be supplied from project wells drilled into the 
water-bearing strata of the Mill Creek Valley, or purchased 
from the municipal system of Cincinnati. In either case, 
dwellings and nonresidential buildings will be serviced by a 
project distribution system. 


ELECTRIC POWER: 

Electricity, which is to be used for cooking, as well as light- 
ing and power purposes, will be bought at wholesale rates 
from a private utility, and distributed unmetered through 
project distribution lines. 


RECREATION: 


The present scenic attractiveness of the site will be main- 


RENDERING — TYPICAL GROUP HOUSES 


tained by preserving in their natural condition the prominen 
Mill Creek Valley to the south and other wooded ravine: 
intersecting residential blocks from easterly and westerly 
directions. Such areas will also provide opportunities foi 
hiking and other informal types of recreational enjoymen 
for community residents. Ап athletic field in the south 
eastern section has been laid out for organized games anc 
sports, and will contain baseball diamonds, a football field 
running track and other game areas. Inter-block play area: 
designed for the use of children will be situated where they 
are easily and safely accessible to all homes. A community 
swimming pool is being considered in close proximity to th 
community building and town common with ample auto 
mobile parking space. 


COMMUNITY CENTER: 

A dominating feature is the community center, located to the 
east of Winton Road in the approximate geographical cente: 
of the town. To the north of a central, rectangular towt 
common are located the administration building, containin 
management offices, a post office, fire and police quarters, апе 
the southerly portion of the business group. To the east o 
the common is the community building, designed to contait 
facilities for general indoor community recreation as well a: 
elementary and high school classrooms for an estimate 
attendance of 1,000 pupils. Sites are reserved in approxi 
mate locations for the future erection of community an 
Catholic churches, and building locations have been desig 
nated for a parochial school and additional public grad 
schools when required by increases in population and ex 
pansion of the town. 


SEWERAGE SYSTEM: 

Disposal of sanitary sewage will be accomplished by connec 
tion of project trunks to the regional trunk sewer sy 
of Hamilton County. А separate storm water sewer 
to consist of a number of individual collection grids, wil 
provide surface drainage and will discharge directly into con 
viently located nearby ravines. An incinerator will be con 
structed in an inconspicuous section of the project tract fo 
disposal of garbage and rubbish. 
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EXPLANATION: I Church 2 School Garden 3 Park 4 Community Building 5 Site Reserved for Future Library 6 Well House 7 Site 
Reserved for Church and Parochial School 8 Water Tower 9 Athletic Fields 


Town Planners: Jacob L. Crane, Elbert Peets 
Architects: Harry H. Bentley, Walter G. Thomas 
Coordinator: Fred L. Naumer 
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PROJECT STATISTICS 


First budget approved: June 1936. Completion of present layout: February 1937. 


Town site: 185 acres. Town park: 225 acres. Recreational groups: 20 acres. Allotment 
gardens: 65 acres. Small homesteads: 385 acres. Farms: 1,830 acres. Shelter belt: 
170 acres. Parkway: 620 acres. Light industry: 10 acres. Total acreage: 3,510 acres. 


750 living units; 370 of these units are to be of the group and twin type and 380 are 
to be single-family type. Approximately 537, of all units have 5 rooms with 3 bed- 
rooms. Most units are planned to have garages and a screened porch or terrace. Gar- 


ages are either incorporated or closely adjacent to avoid inconvenience during the 
severe winter weather. 


Business group: Motion picture theater. Two food stores. Variety store. Drug store. 
Tavern. Barber shop. Beauty parlor. Tailor shop. Shoe repair shop. Garage and 
filling station. Post office. Also, an administration building, a fire and police station 
together with a central heating plant that will provide heat for these buildings as 
well as an apartment house to be placed just south of the business group. 


CUL-DE-SAC WITH SINGLE HOUSES CUL-DE-SAC WITH GROUPED HOUSES 
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WHY MILWAUKEE? Growth in population at same rate as in 
100 largest cities; growth in employment more rapid than aver- 
age. Industrial importance — proportion of population engaged 
in industry 607, greater than average of 100 largest cities; 
great diversity of industry assures relative economic stability, 
to which favorable transportation facilities contribute. Housing 
shortage: Almost complete stoppage of residential construction 
since 1931; 689 more dwellings demolished than built since 1931; 
vacancies rapidly diminishing and rents rising, with inadequate 
facilities for low-income groups. 


WHY THE SITE? Within 30 minutes by motor 141,000 jobs are 
available in industrial and commercial establishments (not includ- 
ing estimated 62,500 in Central Business District). 


Site has excellent topography with gently rolling terrain — 
woods, meadows, lakes and streams form natural park areas; 
out of direction of expensive developments; land suitable for 
gardening and farming; area available in large plots and 
bounded on one side by County Park system. 


Eight miles from the center of Milwaukee, and within easy 
driving distance of Cudahy, South Milwaukee and other 
industrial centers, the Resettlement Administration is build- 
ing Greendale, a low-rent community for families in modest 
income brackets. The 3,500-acre property has an ultimate 
capacity of 3,000 families, although units are now being con- 
structed to accommodate only 750. The plans of both 
immediate and future use of land within the project area 
have been developed in close cooperation with the Milwaukee 
County planning and park officials. 


Тһе land is gently rolling, and somewhat more attractive 
than most of the environs of Milwaukee. The Root River 
runs southward through the western half of the site; near 
the southwest corner of the site it turns eastward and runs 
through the site near its southern boundary. This is a very 
beautiful valley and affords excellent natural drainage for 
most of the tract. 


An area considerably larger than the town site, lying both 
least and west of the town, is devoted to town park. This 
area, partly wooded and gently rolling, is only a few minutes’ 
walk from all parts of the town. А recreation field has been 
set aside at the foot of Broad Street, as an appropriate level 
area, easy of access, to be developed into several kinds of 
athletic fields and to provide for a swimming pool. Adjoin- 
ing the recreation field on the south will be allotment gardens 
for the use of the townspeople. 


A series of small homesteads from one to ten acres in size 
dispersed through the project area has been planned for long- 
term leasing by the town management. A small area near 
the northeast boundary of the tract has been set aside for 
possible use by light industry. Although it is a major 
premise that most people of the town will continue in their 
present places of employment in Milwaukee, certain light 
industries such as canning of fruit, drying factories or other 
industries serving local needs might be useful to the com- 
munity, especially in the employment of women in the town 


A strip of land extending along most of the property 
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boundary has been set aside, to be planted extensively with 
trees and used as a shelter belt to the area, protecting it from 
wind storms and setting it off from the surrounding country. 
Inasmuch as it is a basic assumption in creating this com- 
munity that the typical family to be accommodated will be 
one which can afford the daily use of an automobile, the 
transportation problem is simplified to some extent. Ап 
analysis of the major transportation needs of the community 
and of available transportation systems in the vicinity has 
led to the following conclusions: 


For carrying workmen who live in the community to and 
from work in Milwaukee, a very wide use of small cars is 
anticipated, with from one to five workers in each car. The 
cost of such transportation will range from 5 to 30 cents per 
man per round trip and may be expected to average between 
10 and 15 cents per man per round trip. 


Other transport to and from work will be provided by bus, 
shuttle bus to street railway and rapid transit line with 
transfer privileges in the city. These seem to be less con- 
venient, slower, and no less expensive than the "Jitney" 
mode. 


High school students living in the community will be taken 
by bus to and from West Milwaukee High School. 


Day by day shopping, movie going, access to grade school, 
and so forth, in the village can be done almost altogether by 
walking, since every dwelling unit of the community will be 
within one-half mile of these facilities. 


The road system for Greendale is based upon a policy of 
designing the new town in the form of a village suited to the 
tradition and needs of the locality. The roads are of three 
major types: main streets which will carry the heavier traffic 
and on which there will be little if any residential frontage. 
Secondly, there are collector streets, also primarily for traffic, 
but having some residential frontage. Finally, there are the 
residential streets themselves, generally in the form of cul- 
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The problem has been to work out this type of 
ystem in conjunction with maximum economy, which 
is of course the basic objective. 


COMMUNITY CENTER: 

A business group and community center are located at the 
center of the town, on an axial main street, within one-half 
mile of all dwelling units. Тһе business group contait 
stores, a cinema, a tavern and a garage, as well as an open-air 
market, a police and fire station and an administration build- 
ing which will house the town management. The community 
center will contain elementary classrooms, industrial arts, 
household and fine arts rooms, a library and a combined 
auditorium and gymnasium. 


DWELLING UNITS: 

A distinctive feature of the Greendale project, as contrasted 
with the other two suburban towns under construction by the 
Resettlement Administration, is the larger percentage of 
individual houses included in the plan. This was decided 
upon as a result of questionnaires which indicated a great 
preference for individual homes among residents of the Mil- 
waukee region. The disposition of 370 units of the group 
and twin types and 380 units of the single-family type 
follows the conclusion that the single-family cottage with a 
plot of about 5,000 square feet is the normal type for this 
project. The dominant (53%) 3-bedroom type provides 
for the most nearly normal family composition, with only 
10% to 15% greater initial cost and maintenance than the 
2-bedroom unit. The group house thus becomes a measure 
to help keep down the total construction cost. Individual 
yards provide for privacy, gardening and services. 


RECREATION: 
With each of the separate houses provided with private 
garden space, it has been unnecessary to establish large 
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interior parks at different points in the project. Moreover, 
the character of the single-house architecture has somewhat 
influenced the policy of keeping the country village atmos- 
phere in Greendale. This is reflected in the fact that out- 
lying recreation areas, aside from athletic grounds, rather 
than being carefully landscaped parks, will appear more as 
fields or pastures in natural state, where children may play 
as they would anywhere on the edge of a rural community. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL: 

A sanitary sewage collection system serves the residential 
and non-residential buildings. A system of storm water 
sewers collects the storm water and surface water and drains 
into the tributary streams of the Root River which flows 
through the site. A sewage disposal plant is also being con- 
structed. All plans have been designed to conform to the 
rules and regulations of the State Board of Health and have 
been approved. 


WATER SUPPLY: 

There are two possible sources of water: (1) through a 
feeder main connected to the city of Milwaukee waterworks 
system, or (2) from deep artesian wells in the project area. 
The decision to use the well supply was based on a compara- 
tive cost study of the two methods. The water from two 
wells will be raised to the surface by electrically-driven deep 
well turbines, and an electrically-driven centrifugal booster 
pump will elevate the water to the 400,000-gallon elevated 
steel tank which is to be located on a high hill just west of 
the town. 


POWER: 

The source of electric supply will be the Milwaukee Electric 
Company. The company will deliver wholesale current to 
the management by a master meter. 
structing its own distribution system. 


The project is con- 
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EXPLANATION: 1 Pumping Station 2 Sewage Treatment Plant 3 Gardens 4 Athletic Field 5 Community Building 6 Shops and Garage 7 Future 
Town Center 8 Water Tower 


Town Planners: Henry Wright, Allan Kamstra 
Architects: Albert Mayer, Henry 5. Churchill 
Chief Engineer: Ralph Eberlin 

Coordinator: Isaac McBride 
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PROJECT STATISTICS 


Planning began October 11, 1935 and ended in May 1936 when legal controversies made 
it necessary to stop work on this project. At that time planning work was approximately 
407, complete; 461 signed and approved drawings were ready for the field. 


The site was to have been between 3,800 and 4,200 acres. Land for houses and in- 
terior of blocks: 125 acres, Roads: 25 acres. Community center, commercial area and 
town common: 10 acres. Schools and playgrounds: 20 acres. Allotment gardens: 50 acres. 


Farm land, awaiting development of ultimate town: 1,195 acres. Future industrial site: 
125 acres. Greenbelt for farming, recreation and protection: 2,350 acres. 


Number of dwelling units: 750 of which 70% were to have had garages, 35%, to 40% of 
that number as integral parts of the dwellings and the balance in compounds located not 
over 200 feet from the farthest dwelling. 


Type of structures: Single detached houses, 3%, of units; double houses, 20%; groups of 
3 to 6 houses, 70%; multi-family buildings, 7%; brick veneer; 65%; wood or asbestos 
lumber finish, 35%. 


GENERAL AIR VIEW 
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GREENBROOK, NEW JERSEY 


WHY THE BOUND BROOK AREA? Located on front of advanc- 
ing wave of urbanism moving southwest from New York - Newark 
area; population and employment growth more favorable than 
average of 100 largest cities; proportion of population in in- 
dustry 467, greater than average. Rapidly growing industries 
in chemical, building materials and garment fields; wide diversity 
assures relative economic stability. Housing shortage: Scarcity 
of adequate low-rent housing in adjacent areas is 3 to 4 times 
greater than housing proposed at Greenbrook. Many workers 
live 20 to 30 miles from jobs, while most housing available lies 
in slum areas. 


WHY THE SITE? Within 40 minutes by motor 49,500 jobs are 
available in industry alone, with anticipated growth of 9,500 
more in 2-3 years. 


Site unimproved at present — presents perfect situation for new 
community; topography excellent with natural park areas; land 
suitable for gardening and farming. 


Greenbrook is located about 4 miles directly south of. Bound 
Brook and 5 miles west of New Brunswick. It is thus in 
the extreme southwest edge of the great New Jersey indus- 
trial belt which spreads southward from the Hackensack 
Meadows and along the Jersey shore opposite Staten Island. 
It is about 25 minutes by automobile from Plainfield and 
about 35 minutes from Perth Amboy and about an hour and 
a quarter from New York City. 


The site is uncr 


ssed by heavy traffic of any kind but is 
within easy distance of transportation both by rail and road. 
Regional consideration showed that there was no danger of 
encroachment on the site by any new routes, the principal 
lack being a direct connection from Route 31 to the shore. 
There has long been under consideration a plan for the 
development of a parkway along the Millstone River and it 
was hoped at first that land acquisition for the project could 
assist this, but various obstacles made it necessary to relin- 
quish this idea. 


The heaviest immediate industrial areas are Bound Brook, 
Manville, and New Brunswick. The heavy industries of 
Perth Amboy, largely clay works, are not beyond daily com- 
muting distance. There are many small industries at Dun- 
nellen, Plainfield, Somerville and the other smaller towns. 


In Franklin Township area are medium-sized farms. Pros- 
pective development of the area seems to indicate a future 
for dairy farming only, as the soil is not particularly good 
quality for truck gardening on a commercial basis. Fruit 
growing is also possible in this area, and in the past a certain 
amount of chicken farming has been attempted, the country- 
side being dotted with abandoned coops. This expansion of 
chicken farming has pushed subdivisions out from south 
Bound Brook and from New Brunswick. It was to prevent 
future encroachment of such unsightly developments, as well 
as to provide a link between agriculture and the city and 
incidental recreation areas, that made provision of a green- 
belt particularly necessary in this area. 


In the particular case of Greenbrook it is doubtful whether 
the agricultural aspects of the greenbelt could ever assume 
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the importance that they are to have in the other three towns 
and consequently its development was projected on somewhat 
different lines than the others. There seems to be a possi- 
bility for cooperative dairy farming and fruit growing, but 
there was no hesitancy in setting aside a certain portion of 
the greenbelt for a hoped-for industrial area centering around 
the spur on the Pennsylvania Railroad. Such a development 
would have greatly helped not only in balancing the com- 
munity but in providing the "hidden subsidy" which exists 
in other communities. 


The north-south location was determined partly by the desire 
to have sufficient greenbelt to the north to provide protection 
from the chicken coops and partly by the objective of being 
within easy reach of the railroad as a site of an industrial 
area. It was also thought that the large holdings of the 
Radio Corporation of America provided additional physical 
protection, certainly for many years to come. 


The general topography rises from the rivers to the center 
of the project, the highest point being a little to the south- 
west of the center of the town. This was the location chosen 
for the water tower. The main body of the first unit of the 
town lies on a slight promontory sloping on three sides which 
determined the system of using cul-de-sacs on the rising sides 
of the streets and frontage houses on the lower side. The 
general outlook from the knoll is over pleasant rolling 
country and from the higher points there is a good view of 
the Watchung Mountains which rise back of Bound Brook. 
There are some fairly good woodlands and where possible 
these were to have been preserved and incorporated in the 
general landscaping of the town. 


The basic pattern of the town is cellular so that as the town 
grew it would be possible to add complete blocks which 
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would immediately tie in with the town pattern and would 
prevent the usual straggling appearance of roads that end in 
nothing but a few houses on the outskirts. 


BLOCK PLAN: 
Sizes vary from about 12 acres for the blocks near the green- 
belt to 38.6 acres for the large central block. The final 


scheme for the ultimate town provided for 3,990 families 
at 4.9 families per net acre (net acre: exclusive of streets but 
including all interior open spaces, school areas and peripheral 
blocks, to the rear lot line). The first unit was to provide 
for 743 families on 150 acres at 4.95 families per acre. 


EDUCATION: 

The first school unit was to be located in an interior block 
to take full advantage of the recreational area naturally pro 
vided by the greenbelt. This comprised a combination 
grammar and high school, with community auditorium and 
facilities for adult education in a separate building in the 
group in order to permit the residents of the town to main- 


tain freedom of control over their meeting place and social 
activities without being under the jurisdiction of a school 
board. It was decided not to use any underpasses for the 
school as some kind of control would be necessary to get the 
children to use them and it was believed that it was simpler 
to provide control, probably by junior policemen, on the 
street itself; further, there would not be much traffic on 
that street. 

RECREATION: 

Adult recreation was provided in connection with the high 
school athletic field. The interior parks were to be furnished 
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with simple playground equipment for pre-school children. 
The size of the lots in many cases allowed for small vegetable 
gardens; those desiring more space for such activities were 
to be provided with allotment gardens in the greenbelt area. 


TRAFFIC: 
The street system provided for main road right-of-ways 
78 feet wide with a 34-foot concrete pavement, secondary 
roads with 66-foot right-of-way, and a 34- or a 24-foot 
pavement, depending upon the importance of the circulation, 
and minor roads with a 50-foot right-of-way and a 25-foot 
pavement; the cul-de-s 


ics were to have a 30-foot right-of- 
way and an 18-foot center dished pavement. In general, 
sidewalks, because of the interior park system, were all on 
one side of the street and were omitted altogether in the 
cul-de-sacs. Parking bays were provided wherever neces- 
sary. 


UTILITIES: 

Electricity was already in the area and gas could be extended 
either from Bound Brook or from New Brunswick; the 
latter was eventually agreed upon with the gas company. 
Water supply presented a more difficult problem as there 
seemed to be a conflict of supply and franchises between 
several water companies, and this question had not been 
determined when the project was closed down. The sewer 
system provided for a main trunk line which was extended 
to the industrial area and carried down to a disposal plant 
located outside the town. A separate system of storm sewers 
was required by the Board of Health and these were to be 
emptied into natural flow wherever possible. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


Comparative architectural de- 
tails and specifications on the 
4 Resettlement projects will 
appear in AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT AND ARCHITECTURE for 
October 1936. 
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WALLS ARE MADE INTO PICTURES 


A new photo mural process, based on two years of experimen- 
tation, has been developed by Eugene Mollo, a London architec- 
tural decorator, working in collaboration with Paul Lamboit. 
An option for exclusive use of the Mollo photospray in this coun- 
try is held by Jenter Displays, Inc., 511 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gas-masked men, working at night or in darkened space, spray 
the surface which is to be decorated with a patented light-sensi- 
tized emulsion. A photographic image is then projected on the 
surface by means of an ordinary enlarger, and subsequently 
developed and fixed, again by means of spraying. Sheets carry 
the fixing solution off into tanks and protect the rest of the wall. 
The result is a photographic enlargement of any selected size, 
printed directly on to the wall, or any other surface, at a com- 
paratively low cost and in a comparatively short time. It is 
possible if desired to achieve results in two or three colors. 
Jointless photographs with a hard washable surface can be pro- 
duced not only on a flat wall but also on any bas-relief, curved, 
corrugated or fluted surface. 


Decorative effec Photographic light and shade can be com- 
bined with variation of form to give an unusual sense of depth 
to bas-relief. For example, a bas-relief can be lighted in any 
desired way, photographed, sensitized and its own photograph 
then printed directly on to it to give what the inventor calls a 
“fixed lighting” effect which can be seen under conditions of 
variable lighting. Varied results can also be obtained by deco- 
rating direct, by means of this process, rough and uneven surfaces 
such as plaster, composition boards, wood, cement or canvas. 


Applications: Posters, window displays and movie backgrounds 
represent other important uses. There is a saving in time and 
costs also in applying the invention to the design of exhibition 
booths and stands. The whole structure can be sensitized and 
decorated all over at one exposure; different parts will receive 
a different intensity of photographic design, however. Since 
photographs can be removed by chemical means and the surface 
re-sensitized, the same wall panel can be used repeatedly. 


Technical limitations: Spraying the sensitizing emulsion is a 
comparatively simple matter; the most intricate part is the de- 
veloping and fixing when in a vertical position. Where very 
large surfaces are to be treated, developing becomes a most 
difficult and delicate procedure. The even distribution of liquid 
over the whole surface, without over-developing some parts and 
under-developing others, is difficult. It requires specialists. 


Artistic problems: In the inventor’s own opinion, the reproduc- 
tion of original snapshots or naturalistic photographs is hardly 
correct, for this would constitute a tour de force in decoration. 
He has found that reproducing microscopic designs, or photo- 
graphs of plants, enlarged to about 200 times their real size, is 
more suitable. Reproducing enlarged existing artistic effects is 
another branch where the process can be exploited. Archaic 
sculptures, negro masks, designs from Chinese and Grecian vases, 
provide suitable subjects. He believes, in short, as a new tech- 
nique in pictorial reproduction, the process calls for the develop- 
different materials give different photo murals ment of new designs impossible to achieve otherwise. 
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STRUCTURAL DETAILS SECTIONE-B 


Proposed design for an exposi- 
tion building at the 1939 World's 
Fair in New York, utilizing а 
self - anchored steel suspension 
system. Simon Breines, archi- 
tect. Robinson and Steinman, 
consulting engineers. 
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externally - anchored suspension 


STEEL IN TENSION 


Steel is most efficient when used in ten- 
sion. It then has a working str. of 
about 70,000 pounds per square inch, 
about four times its strength when used 
in bending or compression. In spite of 
this fact, modern steel structures. practi- 
cally never use steel in tension. The ver- 
tical members usually are columns and 
the horizontal members are girders or 
beams, a system fundamentally little dif- 
ferent from the post and lintel work of 
ancient builders. The things that have 
changed in all this time are the mate- 


bi te 


rials; the ет of building із essen- 
tially the same. 
The reason that wire ropes апа steel 


cables, in spite of their great strength 
and efficiency, are rarely ever used as 
structural members in buildings is the 
inavailability of an economical system of 
construction to take advantage of this 
strength and efficiency. Special prob- 
lems in design are involved. When a 
wire is used horisontally to support a 
load, it becomes taut. The tensile stresses 
thus induced must be resolved at the ends 
of the wire. In the case of a suspension 
bridge, for instance, the cables must be 
anchored, in one way or another, at both 
ends of the bridge to counteract the in- 
duced stresses. 


A notable attempt to use steel in tension 
in a building was made in the Travel and 
Transport Building at A Century of 
Progress, the Chicago Exposition of 
1933. (Edward H. Bennett, Hubert 
Burnham and John A. Holabird, archi- 
tects.) The construction is known as an 
externally -anchored suspension. system. 
Stresses induced in the roof cables are 
taken up by backstays (guy-wires) 
which are then anchored into the ground 
outside the building by means of masses 
of concrete, as in a suspension bridge. 


The difficulties of external anchorage 
are overcome in a new system of using 
steel in tension, invented and patented 
by Simon Breines, New York architect. 
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. BREINES SELF-ANCHORED SUSPENSION SYSTEM 


In this construction—known as а self- 
anchored suspension system — the load- 
carrying cables radiate from a common 
central point to the corners of a polygonal 
compression ring, like a bicycle wheel 
laid sidewise. The horizontal components 
of the cable tensions are resisted by com- 
pression in the circumferential ring. The 
vertical components are then carried 
directly to the ground through the sup- 
porting columns. 


A 250-foot diameter exposition building 
utilizing the Breines system is under con- 
sideration for the 1939 World's Fair in 
New York. According to calculations 
made by the consulting engineers, Rob- 
inson and Steinman, well-known bridge 
designers, such a structure would offer 
an economy in weight of materials 
amounting to a total saving of over 
$200,000 in comparison with an exter- 
nally-anchored type using backstays with 
а 1:2 slope. 


The system can also be used іп multi- 
story form, as shown by studies which 
have been made of а 50 - foot diameter 
structure. The elimination of internal 
columns provides clear floor space. The 
50 - foot structures suggest possibilities 
for small prefabricated shelters—con- 
struction camps, gasoline stations, re- 
freshment stands, tents and the like. 


Structural analysis: Stresses are segre- 
gated. All tensile stresses are taken by 
wires and cables. All compressive stresses 
are taken by vertical columns and by the 
compression ring, essentially a series of 
horizontal columns. Roof loads are trans- 
ferred to the vertical columns directly 
over their centers of gravity; this means 
the practical elimination of eccentricity 
and columns can be designed for pure 
compression. With the externally an- 
chored system, the expansion and con- 
traction. of the roof cables and back- 
stays cause a considerable eccentricity 
and movement in the columns; conse- 
quently the columns must be relatively 
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large in size, and furthermore, they must 
stand on pin rockers which means added 
cost. Large footings are also necessary 
to cope with the heavy columns and the 
down-pull of the backstays and cables; 
the more acute the angle formed by the 
backstays and the columns, the greater 
is the vertical stress. Footings for the 
self-anchored system are obviously very 
much smaller. 


Structural assembly: The self - anchored 
structures can be erected without false- 
work. With large buildings it may be 
necessary, however, to guy the first few 
columns until a sufficient number are 
erected to form a self-supporting arc. 
With small buildings the assembly process 
would be merely the setting up of wall 
panels (these could be completely pre- 
fabricated standardized members with 
builtin doors and windows, including 
insulation, exterior and interior finishes), 
applying a rubber or similar gasket at 
the joints, and then tightening the cables. 
Floor loads would tend to draw the struc- 
ture even more closely together, elim- 
inating the possibility of cracks and air 
leakage. The floor panels are not part 
of the structural system, but are used 
only to achieve a horizontal floor surfac 
In the calculations made by Robinson and 
Steinman for the 50-foot unit, the floor 
surface is assumed to be built up of 
junior beams in order to arrive at an 
immediately practical solution. Ideally, 
these floor panels would be prefabricated 
units which would drop into place on the 
cables. The upper horizontal surface of 
the panels would constitute the floor and 
the lower curved surface would be the 
ceiling of the floor below, if any. The 
ceilings follow the curve of the cables 
in order to allow easy access for repair. 


Structural unity: Wind loads are resisted 
efficiently because the entire structure 
tends to act as a unit. The spider-web 
network of cables provides a fluid dis- 
tribution of loads. 
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INSULATION 


lll radiant vibrations, as shown by figure 
1, are identical in their nature; all propa- 
gate at the same constant speed of 300,- 
000 kilometers a second. Heat rays—the 
range of radiation from below one up to 
400 microns in length—differ from other 
forms of electromagnetic radiation only 
іп frequency, wave length, intensity. 
Heat, therefore, can be defined as one 
physical form of the action of these heat 
rays on various substances. 


According to the Wien-Planck displace- 
ment law (see figure 2), the maximum 
intensity of each temperature differs with 
the wave length. This principle has been 
utilized by the illuminating engineers in 
their efforts to increase generation of 
rays in the luminous zone (04—07 
microns) by producing the highest pos- 
sible temperatures. The latest example 
of such experimentation is the new 
“capillary” mercury arc lamp which pro- 
duces a temperature so high that it can- 
not be measured by ordinary instruments 
and which gives an illumination that ap- 
proaches sunlight in color composition 
(see May issue, Technical News and Re- 
search section, page 408). 


Only in recent years, however, have the 
thermal engineers given much considera- 
tion to the radiation effect for insulation 
in the low-temperature zone. Materials 
and designs developed from 1900 until 
lately have been based on diffusion 
characteristics (heat transferred by con- 
vection and conduction) rather than on 
radiation phenomena. Insulation in such 
instances depends on the low conductivity 
of the material and its porosity, generally 
on the presence of tiny internally-trap ped 
air spaces which resist the passage of 
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heat. The outstanding feature of such 
materials is their mass. 


The importance of radiation in thermal 
insulation was brought out by R. H. 
Heilman of the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research in а paper entitled 
“Surface Heat Transmission,” presented 
at the Rochester meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
1931. His tests showed that at high tem- 
peratures the radiation effect contributes 
over 85% of the heat loss and at low 
temperatures never less than two-thirds. 
(See figure 3.) 


New studies of insulation based on con- 
trol of radiation have shown that the 
critical factor is the surface, not the na- 
ture, of the material. Paradoxically, good 
conductors of heat—steel, sinc, aluminum, 
copper—become effective heat insulators 
because their surfaces, even when dull, 
reflect the radiant heat. 


Since only the surface of the material is 
involved, the metal insulation can be 
made in the form of thin sheets. In- 
stalled to form dead air spaces (prefer- 
ably 34” to М” in width) which thus 
serve to prevent heat transfer by diffu- 
ston, the sheets offer what is known as 
“massless” insulation. Aluminum foil is 
a familiar insulator of this type. The 
newest arrival in the building field is 
Ferro-Therm, utilizing steel sheets, as 
described herewith. 


Readers interested in a more detailed dis- 
cussion of “massless” insulation will find 
useful data in two articles—‘Heat and 
Cold Insulation—A New Field of Ap- 
plication for Sheet Steel,” and “Metallic 


Insulators Are Effective Heat Ray 
Traps’ —by Joseph F. Shadgen, engineer, 
from which the diagrams illustrated 
above have been reproduced. These ar- 
ticles appeared in the January 17 and 
February 14, 1935 issues, respectively, 
of The Iron Age. 


steel sheets for insulation 
Produced under trade name of Ferro- 
Therm by American Flange & Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plasa, 
М. Y., and 825 S. Kilpatrick Ave., 
Chicago. Used extensively in refrigera- 
tion work: specified by United States 
government for installed ice boxes in 
CCC camps and second corps area. 


Ferro-Therm is a sheet steel insulation 
which reflects 95% of all radiated heat 
striking it from either side. This high 
reflectivity is effective for the entire 
range of temperatures from subzero up 
to 1,000° F. In winter heat inside the 
building is reflected back into the build- 
ing from the walls and roof, thus reduc- 
ing heat losses. In summer heat waves 
from the sun are reflected back from the 
walls and roof, thus preventing the heat 
from entering the building. 
Characteristics: The sheets have a 
smooth, dull surface, protected from cor- 
rosion by a coating of a lead and tin 
alloy. This coating does not detract from 
the reflectivity of the steel plate, although 
lacquers or paints of any kind or color 
will reduce the reflectivity approximately 
30%. The sheets do not absorb moisture; 
they do not settle or pack down; they 
are noncombustible, vermin-proof and 
light in weight (0.25 Ib. per square foot 
with a thickness of 0.006" for No. 38 
gauge). 
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Installation: Ferro-Therm is made in 
sheets 24” x 32”, crimped at 4-inch inter- 
vals for stiffness, so that they are adapta- 
ble to either 12” or 16” spacing of studs 
without waste, or to 20” spacing of roof 
rafters with slight waste. Carpenters can 
install on an average of from 600—800 
square feet a day in ordinary frame house 
construction. Five sheets can be cut at 
a time by a knife cutter and the edges 
quickly flanged. Ordinary wood lath or 
2%” furring strips are cut to fit between 
the studs with a spacing of 24” or 32”. 
The Ferro-Therm sheets are then stapled 
to the lath and also to the studs through 
the flange edges. In this manner a series 
of dead air spaces is maintained between 
the sheets and the sheathing, which pre- 
vents the transfer of heat by diffusion. 


insulating plaster 

Produced by F. E. Schundler & Co., Inc. 
(miners, processors and grinders of non- 
metallic minerals), 45-15 Vernon Blvd., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Schundler insulating plaster, in dry form, 
is less than one-half the weight of sanded 
gypsum plaster. It derives this lightness 
from its vermiculite base. (Crude ver- 
miculite, a form of mica, is heat-treated 
and expands to form millions of tiny air 
cells which offer insulating qualities.) A 
V2" or 34” plaster coat cannot perform 
a job for which a loose fill of 3 or 4 
inches would be recommended, but it is 
claimed that warmer and drier walls are 
obtained with this product than with or- 
dinary plaster. Applied as a finish coat, 
either tinted or in natural color, the 
plaster may be floated, troweled, stip- 
pled, sponged or textured. 
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new glass halts solar heat 


Developed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company (Sweet's Catalog File 17/1), 
Pittsburgh. 


By varying its composition, glass can be 
made to act as a filter for keeping out or 
transmitting particular wave lengths. A 
new glass, known as Solex, has the prop- 
erty of absorbing a large proportion of 
the heat in sunlight. Its actual trans- 
mission of visible light is approximately 
75% and its actual absorption of total 
solar energy is approximately 56%. It 
will transmit less than 28% of the solar 
infra-red. In color it is a rather dark 
blue green when looked at edgewise, but 
when glazed into a window it is difficult 
to distinguish Solex from other plate 
glass, unless the two glasses are glazed 
exactly side by side. 

Atmospheric control: Since the sun load 
is the most appreciable factor in sum- 
mertime cooling, the development of a 
window glazing material which excludes 
the maximum amount of such solar 
energy is desirable. A maximum amount 
of light should also be permitted to pass, 
as the efficiency of any heat-absorbing 
glass must be measured in terms which 
consider both the heat absorption value 
and the light transmission value. In sev- 
eral experimental installations it has been 
definitely shown that the temperature 
within a room glazed with Solex will 
show the temperature 10% to 20% cooler 
than the outside surrounding air. In one 
particular instance, where two private 
cars were attached to the same train, one 
of the cars being glazed with Solex and 
the other with normal plate glass, the 
temperature reading indicated a differ- 
ence better than 10 degrees between the 
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temperature within the cars; this com- 
parative test was run over the route of 
the Santa Fe Railroad in the summer of 
1935. No single thickness of glass of any 
type should be considered an insulating 
glass as regards sensible heat, however. 
In other words, almost as much heat 
from the surrounding air will be con- 
ducted through glass of the Solex type 
as through any other type of glass, when 
both glasses are in the shade. When both 
glasses are in the direct sunlight, the total 
heat passing through the Solex type will 
be very materially less than the total heat 
passing through normal plate glass. 


corkboard for ducts 

Developed by Armstrong Cork Products 
Company (Sweet's Catalog File 13/43), 
Lancaster, Pa. 


This new product, known as Armstrong's 
DI (duct insulation) Corkboard, is in- 
tended to meet the requirements of small 
commercial air conditioning installations. 
The main problem in such installations is 
to prevent condensation rather than to 
conserve refrigeration, hence the new 
type of corkboard, offered in Z4" thick- 
ness in 12" x 36” sheets, is said to be 
sufficient. Where insulation is required 
to conserve refrigeration, standard cork- 
board in heavier thickness should be 
used. DI Corkboard is not affected by 
moisture; a thin mastic coating on one 
side strengthens the material, increases 
its flexibility, seals it against moisture 
penetration, and provides a finish. It can 
be erected readily in waterproof cement 
or asphalt and, because of its light weight, 
reinforcement with wires or bands is 
not necessary in many cases. It can be 
made to conform to sharp curvatures. 
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CONTROL OF LIGHT 


directed indirect lighting 


The problem of providing suitable in- 
terior illumination for the Great Lakes 
Exposition buildings in Cleveland called 
for the development of an inexpensive, 
efficient system of lighting. Direct light- 
ing is the least costly way to transfer a 
given amount of light flux to the field of 
view, but unless proper methods of ap- 
plication are used, the disadvantages of 
excessive brightness, shadows amd re- 
flected glare. are likely. In the Cleveland 
‘position—as explained in the following 
report by Frederick C. Winkler, Light- 
ing Division, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co—fairly low wattage 
sources have been used to obtain an in- 
tensity of 4 to 6 times more foot-candles 
of diffused, relatively glareless illumina- 
tion than has been provided at any pre- 
vious exposition of this magnitude. 


Bowl-silvered lamps and the “port style” 
reflector offer a combination which may 
be justly called directed indirect light- 
ing—no direct light is emitted from the 
lamp, for the illumination comes from a 
large light-reflecting source of relatively 
low brightness. The problem is simply 
a matter of designing a reflector of prop- 
er contour to distribute the light lumens 
from the lamp over the area to be lighted 
as to product average intensity. 


Control of light: To obtain sufficient 
diffusion and eliminate harsh shadows 
and still have enough “punch” to project 
the light down on the working plane ef- 
ficiently, a diffuse reflector with some 
specular ability must be employed. The 
brightness of the “port style” unit can 
be kept within safe reasonable limits by 
what is known as area or ray control. 
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Hall of Progress, Great Lakes Exposition 


This means that for any fixed condition 
the intrinsic brightness of the unit is a 
function of its area; in other words, the 
larger the area of the reflector the lower 
the brightness. In any given installation 
the unit can be viewed only from cer- 
tain angles, and if the direction of light 
rays is controlled so that very little light 
is permitted to escape at those angles, the 
unit from the observer's viewpoint can 
be kept to a satisfactory brightness. 
Dense, black, non-luminous shadows are 
generally due to too small a number of 
light sources, or to these sources being 
too small in individual area, or to very 
dark surroundings; in order to eliminate 
these harsh shadows, both the number 
and unit area of the sources are increased 
and the reflection factor of the surround- 
ings is raised. Reflected glare is mainly 
a function of the angular relationship 
of the surface viewed to the light source, 
and is frequently capable of satisfactory 
adjustment in the design stage; with the 
bowl-silved lamp this difficulty is easily 
overcome by locating the lamp properly 
in the reflector, using a diffuse reflector 
instead of specular, or by increasing the 
reflector area itself. 


Installation requirements: “Port style" 
units must be mounted flush with the 
ceiling in order to eliminate ceiling 
shadows. They must also be designed in 
such a manner that th an be installed 
easily, quickly and rigidly. In the E 
position buildings, between the roof prop- 
er and the ceiling in some sections, a 
space approximately 974” deep including 
the 24^" wallboard was available, while in 
others a depth of 77$" was provided. 
Units using lamps larger than 500 watts 
would be too deep and smaller than 200 
watts would be impractical under these 
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conditions. To eliminate the possibility 
of lamps freezing or sticking in the sock- 
ets, only nickel-plated metal parts may 
be used. Allowance must also be made 
for ease of wiring and installations. With 
these fundamental facts in mind two types 
of "port style" units were designed—one 
a 300-500 watt, 18" in diameter by 
8 13/16" deep; the other a 150-200 watt, 
14" in diameter, by 734" deep. 


Design of reflectors: The 300-500 watt 
unit consists of a one-piece reflector spun 
from .032-inch thick commercially pure 
etching grade aluminum sheet. The re- 
flecting surface is acid-etched, thereby 
providing a reflection factor of approxi- 
mately 86%. A small neck or extension 
at the top surrounds a special type Mogul 
skeleton socket, which is held in place 
by two screws with nuts and lock wash- 
ers. The position of the socket in the re- 
flector is such as to locate the light center 
or filament of the lamp at the exact focal 
point of the reflector. The socket is of 
the front connected type with large bind- 
ing head screws and polarized. A knock- 
out for flexible conduit is provided in 
the extension opposite the socket ter- 
minals, so that bending and twisting of 
wires eliminated. The reflector to- 
gether with lamp and socket is held in 
position by a simple and practical method. 
For this particular size unit a circular 
hole 137%” in diameter is cut in the 14” 
wallboard at the proper location. The 
complete assembly is then inserted in the 
opening. Four horseshoe type slots 
around the periphery of the reflector each 
V5" wide and 9/32" from the bottom edge 
are provided in each unit. After inser- 
tion of the unit only ten seconds are re- 
quired to push out the horseshoe slots, 
thereby locking the reflector tight against 
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the wallboard. While this construction 
might not be considered suitable for per- 
manent installations, it is satisfactory for 
temporary work because of its ease of 
installation and neatness of appearance. 
The 150-200 watt unit is of the same de- 
sign as the 300-500 watt, except that a 
medium socket is used in place of a 
Mogul, and the diameter height and other 
dimensions are correspondingly smaller. 


Relative efficiency: The over-all ef- 
ficiency of “port style” reflectors varies 
considerably, of course, with the type of 
reflecting media used, shape or contour 
of reflector and location of the lamp in 
the reflector. The light center of the 
lamp in this particular installation is ap- 
proximately 1” above the bottom edge of 
the reflector. If the lamp center is located 
higher in the reflector, the over-all ef- 
ficiency will decrease; if the lamp center 
is lowered it will increase. There is, 
however, a definite point at which to lo- 
cate the light center not only to insure 
proper distribution of light but to pro- 
vide a suitable light cut off; for this 
reason the lamp was located so that the 
off angle would be approximately 7° 
which is quite satisfactory for mounting 
heights of 16 feet and over and results in 
an over-all efficiency of 74% to 76% of 
bare lamp lumens. 


Flexibility in use: With this type of 
lighting more liberties can be taken with 
color schemes than usual without incur- 
ring loss in efficiency. This is due to the 
fact that the walls and ceilings of in- 
teriors are not directly responsible for 
the resultant illumination levels obtained. 
Other forms of lighting, such as direct 
lighting from enclosing globes, semi-in- 
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direct lighting, or totally indirect light- 
ing in various forms, require color 
schemes with high reflecting qualities to 
insure high levels of illumination. Light 
from “port style” units is actually di 
ted at the working plane and is effective 
regardless of its surroundings. This al- 
lows the exhibitor greater freedom in his 
choice of decorations without the neces- 
sity of subordinating them to the light- 
ing. It also allows him to place his ex- 
hibits in practically any location in his 
space he desires without fear of dark 
spots, heavy shadows, or the necessity of 
additional local lighting. 


multi-breaker load center 


Simultaneously announced by Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany (Sweet's Catalog File 27/16), East 
Pittsburgh, and the Square D Company 
(Sweet's 27/14), Detroit. 

А small low-priced multi-breaker load 
center has been developed as a substitute 
for the conventional 115/230 volt a-c en- 
trance and branch circuit protective equip- 
ment. Hinge-mounted in a cabinet, it 
consists of one or more small but highly 
effective automatic circuit breakers 
grouped in a sealed molded housing and 
each capable of interrupting 5,000 am- 
peres at 115 volts a-c. It has been pos- 
sible to make the breakers extremely 
compact since their design involves only 
about one-fifth as many parts as usually 
employed in circuit breakers. The opera- 
tion of the breakers is similar to that of 
larger and more costly breakers. The 
load centers are manufactured with vary- 
ing number of circuits and circuit rat- 
ings to suit all ordinary residential de- 
mands. The branch circuit breakers are 


plaster partitions 2 inches thick 
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provided in ratings from 15 to 35 am- 
peres. The first arrangements available 
will consist of combinations of single and 
double pole breakers suitable for residen- 
tial requirements where the service is not 
above 70 amperes. The first of these 
combinations is arranged for the so-called 
new sequence as provided for in the 
National Electric Code. 


renewable fuse plugs 


Produced by Perma-Fuse Corporation, 
Louisville, Ky. 

In the Perma-Fuse, mercury is used as 
the current conductor. When a short cir- 
cuit or overload occurs, it generates heat 
which expands the mercury and breaks 
the circuit. To renew the Perma-Fuse, 
all that is necessary is to unscrew the 
plug and swing it, contact end down, like 
a thermometer. This action returns the 
mercury to the two contact points with- 
in the fuse and it is then ready for reuse. 


space-saving plaster partitions 
System developed by Penn Metal Com- 
pany (Sweet's Catalog File 14/11), 40 
Central Street, Boston. 

A solid wall only 2 inches thick is pro- 
vided by the Pennmetal Partition. Es- 
sentially, it is a two-way steel reinforced 
vertical slab of plaster. Studs consisting 
of steel channels anchor the partition to 
floor and ceiling and reinforce it vertical- 
ly. The entire slab is reinforced horizon- 
tally and diagonally by sheets of metal 
lath which are securely attached to the 
studs and function both as plaster base 
and reinforcement. Consequently the con- 
struction ‘acts as a unit to resist physical 
impact, wind, fire, water, sound and vi- 
bration. 
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WALLS, FLOORS 


Paper forms 
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ready for 


concrete 
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concrete wall forms of paper 


tests at McGill 
sity and іп а laboratory in New 
York City, the vacuum concrete proc 
has been extended in application to the 
construction of walls. This process, in- 
vented by Karl P. Billner, engineer, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, was de- 
scribed in the March issue, Technical 
News and Research, pages 238 and 239. 


a recent series of 


The vacuum concrete process is based 
on the combined action of suction and 
compression. A relative vacuum is cre- 
ated under mats placed inside the forms 
and sets the atmospheric pressure to 
work. The undersides of the mats are 
grooved in order to distribute the vacuum 
evenly over the whole surface, and are 
covered with a filter to prevent any re- 
moval of cement. The pressure of the 
atmosphere, amounting to about 1,500 
pounds a square foot, squeezes out the 
excess mixing water and eliminates voids 
which would otherwise occur. The re- 
no-slump 
quality, containing about three gallons of 
water per bag of cement. Consequently, 
its strength is increased considerably, 
tests having shown improvements of 50% 
to 80% above untreated concrete, de- 
pending upon the wetness of the original 
mix. In other words, the process allows 
enough water to be added to the concrete 
for easy handling and placing, but leaves 
ultimately in the forms only water suf- 
ficient for proper hydration. 


sulting concrete has a dense 


Lighter forms: If the dewatering of the 
concrete is done successively in strips 2 
feet high, there will be maximum fluid 
concrete pressure on the forms. This fact 
was demonstrated by employing building 
paper for forming the inside space of a 
hollow wall, 2% feet high and 40 feet 
long. The paper form bulged about 1” 
under the concrete pressure between in- 
terior posts spaced 20” on centers. This 
paper, costing less than 1 cent a square 
foot, was left in place; being of a dense 
asphalted type, it gives added damp- 
proofness to a wall already well insula- 
ted by the central hollow space. The use 
of atmospheric pressure for the elimina- 
tion of 90% of the strain on the forms 
makes it possible for the first time to 
simplify the forms to such an extent that 
strong waterproof paper can be used. It 
also permits the elimination of tie wires 
or bolts through the wall. The vertical 
spreaders which support the paper forms 
are tied merely at the top and bottom 
without having any holes or markings to 
be pointed up. 


Flex 1 The form used for the 
outside and inside surfaces of the 40’ 
wall may be described as a "wrapper." 
The wall surfaces may be flat or by wider 
spacing of vertical mat supports can be 
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given a fluted appearance. Window and 
door frames can be placed in position be- 
fore pouring the concrete so that the re- 
sulting wall will be absolutely watertight 
and seamless. The outside forms may be 
removed in less than half an hour after 
applying the vacuum to the top of the 
wall. This means that, in the case of 
standardized houses, the forms can im- 
mediately be re-erected for a new unit. 
It will be feasible to use the forms twice 
in one eight-hour shift. 

Wall finish: The concrete has such a 
hardness when the forms are removed 
that thumbprints cannot be made on the 
surfaces. It is, therefore, possible to treat 
the surfaces either by troweling colored 
cement wash or cement finish immediate- 
ly after the removal of forms. 


flooring from brake linings 


A new line of floor covering, known as 
Dee-Gee tile, is announced by Paul 
Coste, Inc. (Sweet's Catalog File 15/28, 
7, 15/38), Custom House St., 
idence, R. This new material 
from the automotive industry 
where it has been developed and tested 
for а period of two years. The abrasive 
resisting qualities of brake lining sug- 
gested the idea that a similar compound 
might be developed to produce a resilient 
soft type of floor covering. 


Dee-Gee tile is a compound containing 
cork, rubber and other ingredients. Be- 
ing non-porous, it absorbs no moisture 
or discoloring fluids. It is not slippery 
when wet. It is practicaliy noiseless. It 
is so soft that point loads will naturally 
dent the material, but such dents disap- 
pear entirely after a few hours. Its light 
weight makes it especially adaptable for 
such installations as airplanes, railway 
coaches, buses and trailers; it is estimated 
that on a ship the size of the Queen 
Mary, the use of this tile would have 
saved approximately 100 tons in actual 
weight of floor covering used. 


Installation: Since the tile is die cut, ir- 
regular shapes can be produced through 
the use of special dies. A set of such 
dies has been made, and 13 pieces of ir- 
regular shape, each a little less than one 
square foot in area, fit together on the 
floor in a varicolored unit. This unit of 
13 pie is so arranged that it can be 
repeated again and again to fit any size 
area. Six soft colors are available at 
present in both 14” and 3/16" gauge. 
Though the material is intended to be 
laid as a finished floor, it has a surface 
which may be sanded; if the tile is in- 
stalled over uneven wood floors, waves 
and high joints can be sanded with a 
sanding machine, if necessary, to produce 
a level floor. It is not easily marked up 
or scarred by foot traffic. 
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BARTON P. JENKS, JR. EARL G. VON STORCH WALLACE K. HARRISON J. ANDRE FOUILHOUX 


LE CORBUSIER ALFRED ROTH MARCEL BREUER EMIL ROTH 


BARTON P. JENKS, JR., Supervising Architect for "Westacres" near Pontiac, Michigan. The houses, including one acre 
of land, sell for $4,400 (pages 253-274). Jenks is a graduate of Harvard and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

EARL G. VON STORCH was responsible for the site plan and the design of houses at Westacres (pages 253-274). 
Formerly instructor іп architectural design at University of Virginia. Von Storch was assigned the Michigan project 
after working with РЕВА, 

WALLACE K. HARRISON, architect for Rockefeller Apartments (pages 302, 303) in association with J. André Fouilhoux. 
J. ANDRE FOUILHOUX, architect associated with Wallace K. Harrison as designers of Rockefeller Apartments (pages 
302, 303). 

LE CORBUSIER designed apartment house in Paris (page 313). 

ALFRED ROTH, architect of Zurich who with his cousin, Emil Roth, and Marcel Breuer designed apartment house for 
“simplified and pleasant living" (pages 287-294). 

MARCEL BREUER, architect and famed as furniture designer (pages 287-294, 306). 

EMIL ROTH, associated with his cousin, Alfred Roth, and Marcel Breuer in design of apartment group in Zurich 
(pages 287-294) 
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PLAN 


1. OFFICES AND FACTORIES 
have light, air and are placed in parked 
areas; electricity eliminates industrial 


blight. 


is accessible to 


shore. 


SHOPPING CENTER ет- 


ploys novel design to achieve concen- 


tration. 

4. CAFES, RESTAURANTS 
AND GAMING have a section of 
their own, 

5. HOUSING of the multi-story 
type 
rounds school and sports field. 

6. SCHOOL, designed to se 
cial as well as educational purpose 
surrounded by parks, sports fields anc 


is set in generous parks and sur- 


€ 50- 


housing. 

TRAFFIC. Congestion is avoided 
by making under-and-over 
At intervals, between the 
crossings, secondary subways are pro- 
vided, to enable cars to double back 
without holding up fast traffic on th 
i0 limit is impose 
fety is assured, par 


road. In this we 
upon speed, but s 
ticularly for pedes 
for walking are separate from ca 
traffic. All trains are below ground. 
PARKING. The housing is carrie 
on columns; cars are parked on th 
ground under the housing and garage 
in underground garag approache 
by concrete ramps, Secondary road 
give access to the flats and offices 
WATERSIDE. Тһе continuou 
promenade and parkland along the se 
is free from traffic routes, and is re 
served for pleasure and sport. 


rians, because path. 


23 


The stilted apartments, seen from the highly-developed 
ocean front, with their dressing rooms under the promenade. 


GENERAL 


Residential area with shops and school 
either side of the east-west thoroughf 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS SHAPE FERRO-CONCRETE UTOPIA 


When F. R. 5. Yorke and Marcel 
Breuer, British architects, finished this 
model of an ideal modern town, they 
achieved something far more than adver- 
tising copy for ferro-concrete. Commis- 
sioned last spring by the British Cement 
and Concrete Association to create a pro- 
ject showing the adaptability of con- 
crete to modern demands, they ended up 
with "the principle rather than the exact 
arrangement" of the city of tomorrow. 
While the use of concrete is apparent in 
the entire model, the elements which 
chiefly make it notable are (1) the logic 
of its schematic arrangement, (2) the 
strength and clarity of its architecture, 
and (3) the striking competence of the 
model itself. 

The problem was a common one—to 


blan a city fit for human habitation; to 
ree it from congestion, “то let sunlight 
nd clean 


penetrate freely . . . so 
hat it might become a pleasant and 
healthy place to work and live in." 
Messrs. Yorke and Breuer did not view 
his problem simply as one of placing 
uildings in a pleasant pattern. The 
nodern city is an increasingly complex 
brganism: they realized they must first 
pf all "define clearly the various func- 
ions of the town and make possible 
heir exact organization.” 

The architects have indicated this seg- 


egation of function in the model: the 


usiness area extends eastwards into the 
dustrial area—manufacturing and dis- 
ributive agencies; west of the business 
rea is the central shopping and theater 
istrict; beyond this, the apartments, 
hools and neighborhood stores, with 
arser housing as the open country is 
pproached. But because of the theoretic 


creasingly familiar to Americans is this clover- 
af intersection at north end of shopping center. 


nature of the project and the limitations 
of the model itself, the architects— "who 
wished first to demonstrate the interrela- 
tion of the several parts of the town"— 
were forced (1) to make a schematic 
rather than specific solution and (2) to 
treat only a typical sector of the town. 

The outstanding characteristic of con- 
temporary life is the trend towards in- 
creasing mobility—not only of people, 
but of things, buildings, cities themselves. 
Up to a certain point, the Yorke-Breuer 
study reflects this. Having isolated the 
various functions of the town, they have 
organized them by means of a carefully- 
studied transportation system (though 
here again the condensed character of the 
model limited them). Motor and pedes- 
trian traffic is segregated, with local and 
long-distance motor traffic again sub- 
divided. An elaborate system of under- 
ground garages, together with stilted 
buildings, everywhere provides ready ac- 
cess to motors. The airdrome—indicated 
as being to the north—is connected to 
the city by means of an underground 
railway, while the industrial area is pre- 
sumably served by rail, sea and motor. 

However, the implications of mobility 
do not stop here; the buildings them- 
selves must increasingly be mobile—de- 
mountable with a high salvage ratio. It 
is here, perhaps, that architects Yorke 
and Breuer were stopped by the basic 
limitations of their project—to establish 
ferro-concrete asthe materialof tomorrow. 

The buildings often achieve a freshness 
not possible in traditional materials; in 
some cases—the shopping center for ex- 
ample—an entirely new structural form 
has been evolved to meet the desired 
function. 
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A simple form—lobby, auditorium and stage— 
the theater overlooks a gay seaside plaza. 


The school centers the residential section, 
facing sports fields and parks. 


The shopping center throws tradition overboard. 


|ñ planvand elevation ë арта, нашаға pròs 
file steps back for increased light; buttresses 
carry the corresponding overhang outside. 


IND 


Facing the theater and the sea is this delight- 
ful group of restaurants, dance places, and cafés. 
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FAIRS: 


With “Leisure” as its theme, 
ancient Ystad rings the bell. 


In a little provincial town dating 
from the Middle Ages was staged this 
summer ап exposition whose content 
and general high level of competence 
would shame the great cities of the 
world. Fairs must have a reason, said 
the Ystad people when they first talked 
of having one. So the Ystad city fathers 
allied themselves with the Svenska 
Sléjdféreningen—a national council of 
sports, hobby, arts and crafts clubs— 
who had a theme which was basic in- 
deed: the proper uses of leisure. 

This council, through its president, 
Gregor Paulsson, well-known Swedish 
writer, furnished the basic theme; Ystad 
gave up its town park; and a Fair Com- 
mittee, with Hans Westman as super- 
vising architect, was set up to execute 
the plans. 

Before any planning was begun, how- 
ever, the subject was first carefully 
analyzed. Was fritiden—leisure time—a 
valid social theme for a fair? Certainly, 


COUNTRY TOWN 


IN SWEDEN 


said Mr. Paulsson; it was indeed “the 
very life condition of democracy. As the 
English sociologist Bradford said, people 
who are too tired to think, read, or dis- 
cuss a problem with sustained interest, 
necessarily turn to the cheap substitutes 
for these things. They become easy vic- 
tims for suggestions and emotional in- 
fluences, surrendering unconditionally to 
the demagogues, the war promoters, and 
the sensational press. A democratic gov- 
ernment presupposes intelligent, cul- 
tured people as voters, and human be- 
ings can only develop their intelligence 
and become cultured if they have the 
means, security, and the time." 
Gotthard Johansson, editor and head 
of the Fair Committee, seconded Pauls- 
son. "It can never be unimportant how 
people spend one-third of their lives... . 
Leisure time has become a social problem 
because society cannot be indifferent as 
to how its members spend it." This in- 
terest takes different forms according to 
the structure of the State. In fascist 


countries "leisure time is considered as 
belonging to the State and is expressed 


SHOWS 


THE WORLD 


by such organizations as the Italian 
Dapo Lovoro and the German Kraft 
durch Freude." But a democracy con- 
ceives of leisure time as free time: citi- 
zens may use it as they will but 
democracy must promote those uses of 
leisure time which are “valuable to the 
individual and, in the final analysis, also 
valuable to society.” 

Fritiden, then, was valid as a theme: 
but was it a sound commercial venture? 
Of course, said Mr. Johansson, pointing 
out that “the automobile industry in 
America was primarily а leisure-time 
industry, as were the movies and the 
radio." Furthermore, it was possible to 
analyze leisure time by types of employ- 
ment — industrial, professional, agricul- 


tural, housekeeping — as well as by the 


day, week, year and the life span itself: 
to discover and catalogue the means that 
each employed: to attract commercial 
interests in each of these fields.* 


* All exhibition material was contributed by the 
manuíacturers but the exhibits were designed and 
executed by the architectural staff as part of the 


general plan 


No dramatics at the entrance; you go through 
a plain wire fence . 


and find Fair Office, Information and Check 
Rooms neatly housed at your right. 


Impedimenta aside, you can study the "State 
ment of the Problem" in brilliant photomontage 


The Press, one sheet for each paper, clamors 
for your attention in 2-story editions. 
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Beyond, the main vista opens: pool and water 
sports center, with wood-arched café beyond. 
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But meanwhile, on your left, the travel exhibi 
Here, exposition design touches a new hig| 


MONT 
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Integration was the controlling factor in this 
plan—it must be so organized as to permit the 
visitor to grasp its message without confusion, 
haste or weariness. But the architect. Hans 
Westman was faced with the necessity of 
adapting the directors’ theoretic plan to the 
actual limitations of an irregular market square 
in a medieval village. 


Low, simple and compact, the entire project 
is in scale: and it has a unity of appearance 
which comes only from centralized design. The KEY TO THE PLAN 
plan permits an orderly and easy flow of traffic 


—the entire fair may be covered without effort 2 pena) аг ены, 
in a day. At the same time, there is а concen- 3. Travel. 
tration of informative material which makes 4. Book 
each exhibit worthy of detailed study. 5. Radio. 
The buildings are as they should be—brighi d NN 
(there is a wide use of color), newsy and ephe- 8l 
meral. They are distinguished by their confi- gs parts 
dent use of synthetic materials—plastics, metal 10. Water Sports and Poo 


Wloys, glass and cloth—and by their use of 11. Main Plaza 
A : 2 12. Movies. 


photomontage, which here becomes an integral ЇЗ: fosiaucanb-sndiDandi 
part of exterior design. 14. Midway. 

15. Boy Scouts. 

16. Leisure in the Home. 


There is no pretense anywhere: this is clear- 
st in the “Midway,” an Alice-in-W onderland 


ай of distorted perspective and painted wall- a TAE uM Хь 
oard. They were built for one summers 19. Model Week-end House. Г] 
Measure and instruction and in every line they 20. Modern Aids іо Leisure. 
how it. 21. Camping. | 
| 22.| Refreshments, 

23.) Dairy Products | 


Photographs by Voltelen and "Form" 


Ë arch is what it seems—wallboard, photo- Little shops—well-designed, standardized—carry One of the famous Cooperatives displays books 
'aphs and varnish. souvenirs such аз you never see in U.S.A. for leisure time; beyond it, the radio. 


is week-end house is only one of a series in Ubiquitous news reels are housed in а рге- while a midway, such as American villages 
P wooded Housing Section, at extreme left. fabricated structure next to the café... never dreamed of, bids for your "Fritiden. 
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to exhibit of peacetime arts. 


ARCHITETTURA FASCISTI 


Two views of the exhibition rooms of the 
recently-closed International Exposition of Dec- 
orative Arts, Industrial Design and Architecture. 
The Exposition, which was "endorsed by Musso- 
lini himself," made a wide use of photography. 
glass and plastics. Most of the countries of 
the world were represented in the architectural 
section (shown above) where hundreds of re- 
сөлі Buildings were shown in photo murals 


š & f$ ok After PWA 
ENOUGH TO MAKE ANY ONE SICK 


For 43 years this Victorian firetrap served as 
a hospital in Madera County, California. The 
new 42-bed structure, made possible by a 
PWA grant, recently replaced it. 
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ANONYMOUS COMPLAINT 

Mild as they were, New York City’s 
tenement house laws have never been 
welcomed by the city’s landlords. But 
a new law effective January 1, 1937 goes 
much further than its predecessors in es- 
tablishing minimum requirements in all 
multi-family dwellings, involving such 
structural features as metal stairs, fire- 
resisting stair halls, modern fire escapes, 
etc. Although causing a large increase 
in modernization work on the one hand, 
it also finds many small landlords unable 
to meet the expenditures required. And 
the plight of the latter is eloquently— 
though ungrammatically—expressed іп 
the following letter to Real Estate Кес- 
ord: 


“Dear Sir: 

“Its a shame how the poor Landlord is 
continually pestet and submit from this 
Ten. Dep., since 1901 they molest the 
Owners at the same houses, and we pay 
Taxes for that. This odious Dep. should 
be removed, it has so Impudent Pull, If it 
is true, to compel the tenants to move 
out, even if they satisfied to reside, whit 
the pretence, the house is not situate to 
live (Condemn) if the Owner can not 
afford the work what this Dep. compel 
to do, steel the peoples property after it 
was hard it to earn, this is the dirtyest 
trick since existence of this Dep. and the 
city renounce rather the Taxes, and let 
the rabble to destroy the property, what? 
The Mortgage, real estates Companys has 
no obyection to go against this Dep. 
Nobody kan force the tenants to reside, 
and if the house is empty, the Owner 
has the damage, if it comes to go against, 
I be very glade, I pay the Taxes, Int. eetc. 
36 years and make my living whit that 
house, if they throw me out of my prop- 
erty they don't support me. 


"Respectfully 
"One Poor Landlord. 


“I desire to see this artikel in some 
newspaper." 


FINDS HOUSING PROJECTS 
MOST "MODERN" 

PWA and RA housing projects, says 
Lewis Mumford, are the only Govern- 
ment operations which show "even a 
glimmer" of modern design. Mr. Mum- 
ford "was surprised at the large number 
of sensible, straightforward designs and 
at the generally high level of the work." 
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F.A.E.C.T. INTO A.F. OF L. 
Aristocratic Newport was last month 
the scene of negotiations between A. F. 
of Ls long-established International 
Federation. of Technical Engineers and 
the Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians. Ап agree- 
ment of unity was reached, whereby all 
F.A.E.C.T. chapters will be accepted and 
granted charters as locals of the A. F. of 
L. The agreement was made possible bj 
a decision at F.A.E.C.T.’s national con- 
vention last April to negotiate for affilia- 
tion. The agreement will be placed be- 
fore the membership in a referendum. 


NEW TALENT SOUGHT 
BY FAIR BOARD 

To achieve "an imaginative and festivi 
quality" in its buildings, New York' 
1939 World's Fair last month announce 
a competition for one of the Fair build 
ings. Although Grover Whalen, presi 
dent of the Fair Corporation, announce 
that the purpose of the contest was “t 
discover valuable, latent talent . . . par 
ticularly among the younger and un 
known architects," the program limit 
all entrants to registered architects wit] 
offices or residence in the New Yor 
metropolitan area. A first prize of $1,00 
plus contract for one building; secon 
prize of $750; third prize of $500; an 
twenty honorary mentions of $100 eac 
will be awarded. 


QUIET CORNER IN 
A TROUBLED LAND 


The new museum at Tel-Aviv, Palestine, whi 
houses the rapidly growing collection of t 
Palestine Art Association, Made possible 

the bequest of the late Maurice Lewin, t 
now. building: was recently. completed ta i 
Jewish Tel-Aviv, suburb of the ancient port c 
of Jaffa. The museum has recently acquired 

American collection, work of six Americ 
Jewish artists; and Elias Newman, represen 
tive of the Museum, is now touring this coun 
on behalf of the American Friends of Tel-A 
Museum Society. 


MONT 


PICTURES CAN'T LIE BUT 
LIARS CAN PICTURE 

A widely circulated photo of lean 
cows grazing before Holabird and Root’s 
new North Dakota Capitol met the 
charge that the picture was faked. But 
investigation forced the Fargo (N.D.) 
Forum to admit that “the picture of 
these cows was not, as the Forum be- 
lieved and said when it first branded 
this shot as a faked picture of the 
drought, superimposed on a picture of the 
Capitol itself. It is an honest picture.” 


FLAT ROOFS TRIUMPH 
IN CANADA 

Recently closed was the Ontario Gov- 
ernment's small house competition. Open 
only to Ontario architects, the contest 
aimed at securing the best minimal solu- 
tions for a family of 5 and one of 8. 
Prizes were small and the use of the plans 
undisclosed but, exults Architect and 
uilding News, “all six of the prize-win- 
ing designs have flat roofs.” 


. E. LAWRENCE: 

OLDIER AND ARCHITECT 
Somewhere on the outskirts of Oxford, 
Nonconformist church is embellished 
ith the carvings of T. E. Lawrence, that 
nigmatic figure who gallantly соп- 
uered the Arabs for British imperialism 
nly to die on a motor cycle in an 
nglish lane. Lawrence's deep interest in 
rchitecture—especially medieval archi- 
ecture—was more than a romantic 
him; according to a recent biography 
y Vyvyan Richards, Lawrence was an 
dmirer of the ideology of William Mor- 
is and a craftsman of the first water. 
hile on one of his expeditions in Syria, 
is need of a European bathroom led him 
o build one; "he melted soft Roman 
lass, and constructed a luxurious bath 
ith continuous walls, floor and ceiling 
rom this ductile material." 


URRICANE-PROOF SHELTERS 

OR FLORIDA WORKERS 

Work on concrete shelters is being 
shed in South Florida and the Keys that 
e disaster of last September—in which 
ores of lives were lost in the construc- 
on camps of the Florida Canal—will 
t be repeated. All public buildings re- 
iving Federal loans or grants will be of 
inforced concrete of stormproof de- 
n: they will serve as community shel- 
rs in an emergency. 
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PROGRESS OR REACTION AT PARIS NEXT YEAR? 


All that's chromium is not modern; and before it's over the 1937 Paris Ex- 

position may well be the gravestone of that school of functional design which, 
for aver a decade, has been the rallying point of the French architects. Louis 
Cheronnet, editor of “Art et Decoration,” watches the technical reaction evidenced 
in the developing Exposition with unconcealed alarm. “The machine,’ says he 
editorially, “has never yet damaged the human spirit." On the contrary, by a 
proper use of it, “modern man faces a future in which the most practical kind of 
comfort will be combined with unostentatious luxury." 
(calling themselves Neo-Humanists) 
threatens the progress already made in architecture, M. Cheronnet charges. 
“Under cover of maintaining certain traditions—a return to humanity—they pro- 
pose a reversion to a decorative morphology . . . which the rationalists many 
Theirs is “the art of the scenery designer, which by a 
choice of suggestive details and a diabolical mise-en-place" I for dramatic 
effect. What place has this philosophy got in a modern industrial world, queries 
М. Cheronnet. How сап an exposition designed by such men be expected to reflect 
the forces of progress? All functionalists—architects апа designers—imust unite 
to prevent technical reaction, he concludes. 


The school of reactionary designers 


years ago disavowed.” 


at one end of which is the remodeled Troca- 
dero, in its "moderne" dress. 


From ihe air, the Paris Fair forms a giant 
cross. . . . 


Auxiliary feature of the Fair is this stadium 
topped by a huge hollow globe. 


The Museum of Modern Art is not "modern 


at all, but neo-humanist." 
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Wide World Photo 


BENEATH THESE ARCHES 
LIES A ROMAN ROAD 


In demolishing the famous Adelphi Arches, 
backwater of London's last Bohemians, the 
traces of an ancient Roman Road were un- 
covered. The Arches, being razed to make way 
for a modern skyscraper, were the original of 
Dickens’ "Thieves' Kitchens." This portion will 
be preserved. Aside from rats, over 700,000 
bottles of wine were made homeless by the 
razing: they have been skillfully removed to 
ойнар forsas Blacas: 


MRS. STEELE MOVES IN 

One of the 604 families who rushed in when 
PWA's Techwood Housing Project threw open 
its doors in Atlanta last month. First govern- 
ment-owned housing ever to be constructed 
in U. S. A., Techwood offers low-income families 
a three-room apartment for $23.47 including 
utilities. Qualifications as careful as any club 
prevent persons with high incomes getting in. 


FOR INSANE CALIFORNIANS 


Recently opened in Camarillo, California, 
was this magnificent first unit of the state's 
new institution for the insane. Already housing 
1,000 patients, the plant will later be expanded 
to a 6,000 capacity. Departing from the grim 
tradition of the past, the new hospital will be- 
sides vegetables, dairy products, etc., provide 
wholesome rural environment for its inmates. 
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DEAN LAWRENCE'S ADDENDA 
TO OREGON COMPETITION 

In recent discussions of the Oregon 
State Capitol Competition, criticisms of 
the winning design, the Jury, and Mr. 
Thomas’ reports have been made. It 
would be more constructive and sport- 
ing to confine our efforts to the im- 
provement of the Institute Code of Com- 
petitions and let what has been done rest 
in peace and good will, excepting as 
necessary in facing the facts of the case, 
that lessons may be learned from it. 

Presumably all competitors entered the 
competition fully aware of the weak- 
nesses of the program and the dangers 
of a nonprofessional Jury. Ав such 
juries go, this was well selected—one 
juryman being a bank president, a grad- 
uate of M.LT. in architectural engineer- 
ing and a former professional architect; 
another a prominent contractor accus- 
tomed to reading plans; and the third a 
lady of recognized taste. 

It was the program itself which was 
at fault; and as it was based on the 
Code, an impersonal and frank considera- 
tion of its weaknesses should be helpful. 
The August number of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL Rrconp, in the article оп the 
competition, quoted a correspondent— 
"He (the architectural adviser) wrote a 
good, clean program and it was approved 
by the Institute sub-committee.” There 
has been no suspicion of dishonesty or 
crookedness on the part of the Commis- 
sion, Adviser or Jury, but the sub-com- 
mittee of the Institute approved only a 
part of the program. This should have 
been stated in the program. Competitors, 
as well as your correspondent, were mis- 
led by the failure to do this. The writer 
does not believe any Institute Sub-com- 
mittee on Competitions, or the National 
Committee, would approve a program in 
which the winner is not guaranteed ade- 
quate compensation. 

The Secretary of the Institute and the 
Oregon Chapter, the writer understands, 
were notified by the sub-committee the 
extent of their approval. It would be 
of value to know just what part of the 
program this committee saw, and if the 

ational Committee would have ap- 
proved the program as written. 

The writer has participated in several 
competitions, as competitor, adviser and 
juryman. From these experiences, he 
suggests the following changes in the 
Code to improve competitions. By them 
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he believes the interests of the Owner 
as well as the competitor would be bet- 
ter protected, and architecture be im- 
proved. 


| е Institute Sub-committee on Competi- 
tions, in cases of local competitions, and 
ALA. N 


National Sub-committee on Com- 


ions in cases of national competitions, 
should approve the selection of the Archi- 
tectural Adviser and the Jury, as well as 


the program 


given larger responsibilities and duties. They 


are, in many cases, the only spokesmen the 
petitors have. Before deciding to enter 
the competition, competitors should have 
full assurance that approval by these com 
mittees cover all contractual relations, type 
of program, adviser and jury. If this can- 
not be given—better not have a competi- 
tion. In the Oregon case, the competitors 
had no voice in selection of the Jury 
The purpose and justification of a competi- 
tion should be to secure a distinguished sol- 
Mere selection of an architect could 
be accomplished by direct 
Institute Committees should Бе іп- 
structed in the Code not to approve a pro- 
gram based on a ved solution, for 
the competitors 
create as they 
In the Oregon e mandatory north 


frontage of 


the building and the assumption 
that only property to the north could be 
acquired in the future robbed the State of 
ortunity to secure many solutions 
might have more wisely used the 
property. 
Incidentally, if any legal difficulty a 
this Oregon pr it will probably c 
around these two mandatory and needless 
for the Legislature authorized a 
the present site only. This is 
ngthen the case against need 
ns. They may be dangerou 


as detrimental to brilliani 


= competition should, о 

course, be guaranteed adequate compensa 
though it may be necessary f 

him. Т i 

ent Code. Т} 

point, if 

f the Adviser should be 
clearly stated in the Competition Code 


In open competitions, the writer believe 


in his impartiality. 
the Adviser, a few 
barred from acting on the Jury. 
. The majority of the Jury should be archi 
tects With 
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approved competitions. 

When a profession gives a present of its 
collective services, as it does in such com- 
petitions as the Oregon case, it deserves at 
least a trained and competent jury to select 
the most "distinguished solution." 

What would the State of Oregon have paid 
for the services of these 123 competitors. 
had it gone out to purchase that service? 
+ is a case of the good old American 
habit of getting something for nothing. The 
architects fall for it because they love the 
challenge of solving problems, and the pub- 
lic laughs at them for doing it. 

First—the rules of the game must be broad 
enough and sound enough to insure getting 
the best from each competitor. 
Second—The 
tules must be fair and competent. 
Third—the Judges must be experts: if they 
are not, in spite of good rules and umpires, 


umpire who interprets the 


the contest is a failure—the competitors 
giving all they have are rebuffed and the 
sport falls into disrepute. 
6. The personnel of the Jury should be made 
Only with such 
knowledge is the competitor able to decide 


known in the program. 
intelligently whether or not he should en- 
ter. A designer of the modern school would 
save his labor if the Jury was made up from 
the academic or conservative group. Did 
not the B.A.I.D. decide some years ago to 
have two juries—one for the "modern" and 
one for the "academic"? 

Of course, if we class ourselves with the 
boxing fraternity, where the referee is an 
nounced at the ringside to avoid fixing 
and murder—then we have little to sustain 
our plea for an announcement of the Jury 
in the program. By keeping the identity 
of the Jury secret, it appears we either do 
not trust their integrity, or fear the com 
petitors will be unduly influenced—a ге- 
flection on both—is it not? 

Tendencies in architectural design today are 
reflected in two antagonistic camps, and 
so knowledge of the jury should be one of 
the determining factors in the choice of 
entering а competition. 

Most of the designs in the Oregon com- 
petition were in the modern manner. As 
one of the Jury remarked—"'lt looked as 
For these de- 
signers, no matter how sound their "parti" 
—the mask or outward expression precluded 


though we were in Russia." 


their winning with such a lay jury—fine and 
upright as it was. 

7. All designs should be shown to the public 
and the competitors given a full report by 
the Jury. The refusal to show the Oregon 
designs in public exhibition, or in the press, 
left a very bad impression which could 
easily have been avoided, 


ELLIS Ғ. LAWRENCE, Dean, 
chool of Architecture, University of Oregon. 


rld Photo 


Sir 
Raymond Unwin 


UNWIN AT COLUMBIA 


Filling the vacancy left in the Town 
Planning Studio by the death of Henry 
Wright, Sir Raymond Unwin last month 
began a half-year term of lectures. Sir 
Raymond, dean of English town-plan- 
ners and coiner of the phrase, “No need 
for over-crowding,” is well known in 
this country, which he toured in 1934 
while making a survey of American 
housing. 


LEO FRIEDLANDER ТО М. Y. U. 


Well known for past performance is 
sculptor Leo Friedlander, new head of 
the Department of Sculpture at New 
York University’s School of Architecture 
and Allied Arts. Mr. Friedlander, be- 
lieves “that, with our present-day new 
order of things in architecture, we are 
sadly in need of ways and means for 
decorating our new buildings." Rigid, 
isolated or academic methods will be 
avoided in the new classes, which began 
last month. 


NEW PARTNERSHIP 


Walter Gropius 


E. M. Fry 


Recently announced was a new part- 
nership between Professor Walter Gro- 
pius, famous head of the now extinct 
"Bauhaus" in Germany, and the young 
English architect E. Maxwell Fry. Now 
in self-imposed exile from Nazi Ger- 
many, Prof. Gropius has done several 
jobs in Europe and the Soviet Union: 
he is now living in England. Mr. Fry 
is an active English architect. 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 
AND EVENTS 
® October І--Орепіпа, New York Univer- 
sity lecture courses; Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Morgan Library, Frick Art Library, 
New York City 
® October l-2— Sixth Annual Meeting of 
Porcelain Enamel Institute, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
@ October 9—Closing date, 
World's Fair architectural 
New York City 
% October 19-23—Eighteenth Annual Соп- 
vention, American Society for Metals; Sev- 
enteenth Annual Meeting, American Weld- 
ing Society, Cleveland, Ohio 
* October 21-23—Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention, American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
® November 18—20—Thirty-seventh Annual 
Convention, International Acetylene Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 
® November 30- December 4 — American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers Annual 
Meeting, New York City 
* November 30 - December 5 — Twelfth 
National Exposition of Power and Mechani- 
cal Engineering, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City 


New York 
competition, 


Wide World Photo 


CITY PLANNING WHERE 
MEN ARE MEN 

When 200 families from the Middle 
West last year invaded this quiet Alaskan 
valley, they found a wilderness. Today 
they are well on their way towards 
a self-sustaining community, with “the 
sturdier and more aggressive type” 
already off the relief rolls. The photo- 
graph, by Father Hubbard, the Alaskan 
explorer, shows a tent village at Palmer 
Center. 


ROTUNDA TOO SMALL 
FOR VIRGINIA TOMES 

When he died in 1826, Thomas Jeffer- 
son left behind him a partially completed 
University of Virginia. His largest arch- 
itectural commission was centered by 
the rotunda-topped library. Some years 
ago the structure burned and was ге- 
built. The new library, which con- 
forms to Mr. Jefferson's enthusiasm for 
Palladio, will supplement it. 
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ALFRED AND EMIL ROTH, 


MARCEL BREUER, 


APARTMENT 
HOUSE LOBBY 


с 


WESTACRES 


А PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION OF PRODUCING HOUSES 
TO SELL UNDER $4,500 (ONE ACRE OF LAND INCLUDED) 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


A development of 150 homes built by Oakland Housing, Inc., nine miles 
west of Pontiac, from a fund of $850,000 consisting of a gift of 
$550,000 by Senator James Couzens and a grant of $300,000 by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. The capital return from the 
sale of homes to be placed in a revolving fund to expand the present 
project, or to build similar projects. 


Total acreage owned by the Corporation—874 acres 

Total acreage in homestead development—295 acres 

Total cost of homestead development—$665,916 

Total cost per unit—$4,439.44 

Construction started September 13, 1935 

150 houses closed in December 20, 1935 

150 houses ready for occupancy March 15, 1936 

Houses occupied by August 1, 1936—100 

Average income per family of 100 families—$1,649.04 

Average age of heads of family—31 

Project Manager and Supervising Architect—Barton P. Jenks, Jr. 

Site Plan and Architectural Work—E. G. von Storch and 
R. O. Cuppy 

Construction Engineer—R. C. Perkins 

Landscape Architect—E. Genevieve Gillette 

Heating Engineer—Newell J. Hill 


HOMESTEAD COSTS (Average) 


Septic tanks and dra 


І. HOUSE CONSTRUCTION: TOTAL UNIT TOTAL 
Material .... š š . $298,716.00 $1,991.44 
Labor 2.2.2: ғ .... 177,486.00 1,183.24 
Construction overhead 45,420.00 $521,622.00 302.80 $3,477.48 
Il. LAND AND IMPROVEMENT: 
Landscape and soil improvement - 34,558.50 230.39 
Water mains š = 21,564.00 143.76 
Roads and streets .. — а 22,917.00 152.78 
Гапа z 29,145.00 194.30 
L ns 12,160.50 120,345.00 81.07 802.30 


lll. OVERHEAD APPLICABLE TO ITEMS | AND 11: 


Engineering and architectural sen 5,620.50 37.47 

Original survey s ks pe em 3,006.00 20.04 

General administrative expense 15,322.50 23,949.00 102.15 159.66 
TOTAL COST $665,916.00 $4,439.44 
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CONSTRUCTION OVERHEAD 


SALARIES 
AND 

WAGES OTHER TOTAL 
Engineering $7,001.76 $1,415.01 $8,416.77 
General clean-up 1,383.63 456.81 1,840.44 
Material handling 7,218.49 2,403.66 9,622.15 
Original survey 44747 1,447.47 
Clerical 1,911.53 1,911.53 
General expense 582.83 6,945.35 7,528.18 
Temporary heat 4,022.30 7,988.34 12,010.64 
Insurance 1,719.29 719.29 
Maintenance 480.10 443.43 923.53 
TOTAL $22,600.64 $22,819.36 $45,420.00 


AIMS AND OBJECTS 

When Senator James Couzens and the Federa 
Emergency Relief Administration made their con- 
tributions to the Oakland Housing, Inc., their gifts 
were made with the purpose of finding out whether 
it was possible for a nonprofit organization to builc 
homes that could be bought and paid for by the 
average industrial worker and, also, whether such 


a nonprofit organization by various means coulc 
spread the purchasing power of the average wage 
so as to bridge the gap between the inadequate 
standard of living that the average wage now af- 
fords, and an adequate standard of living. 


METHOD OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 

So far Oakland Housing, Inc., has attained its 
first objective of providing homes within the means 
of the average industrial worker. It has partially 
attained its second objective by providing gardens 
which can be used to supplement an inadequate in- 
come due to seasonal unemployment or actual low 
wages. It has accomplished these results by two 
major methods: first. by carefully determining in 
advance the monthly amount the average industrial 
worker can pay for shelter without endangering his 
other budgetary needs, then, by capitalizing this 
monthly amount on the basis of a long-term con 
tract at a low rate of interest, thus fix 
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ing the maxi- 


mum debt that the worker can incur for his home. 
To determine the monthly amount the average 
industrial worker could pay for shelter it was 
necessary to know his wage. Investigation of the 
wages paid in the three big plants of Pontiac which 
employ approximately 80% of the labor disclosed 
that the average wage for the years 1934-1935 was 
$1,200 for one plant and $1,600 for the other two. 
Incidentally, it might be said here that the 1936 
figures are slightly higher for all three plants. 
Knowing the average wage it was then possible 
to make budgetary studies, thus determining the 
monthly amount of the workers’ income that could 
be allotted for shelter. In making these studies the 
$1,200 figure was used to which $100 was added 
representing the amount that the garden might pro- 
vide in the way of food that would otherwise repre- 
Studies were made not on the 
basis of a relief budget but on the basis of $1,300 
for the statistical family of four. Prices used were 


sent a cash outlay. 


those established by the Good Housekeeping As- 
sociation of Detroit, for the spring of 1935. These 
figures were corrected to conform to local conditions 
in Pontiac, and detailed figures were established for 
food, clothing, medical care, etc., a summary of 
which will be found later in this article. 

When all the budgetary needs of the family were 
established with the exception of the cost of shelter, 
it was found that a small residue was left over. 
This residue represented what the family could pay 
for shelter. By capitalizing this residue according 
to the previously decided long-term contract of 30 


years and at a 3% interest rate, a further figure 
was established representing the maximum indebt- 
edness that the family could incur for a home with- 
out endangering other budgetary needs. 

The actual monthly figure that the budget studies 
revealed could be spent for shelter was $19.42. Sim- 
ple calculations demonstrated that such a monthly 
payment would amortize a capital investment of 
$4,600 at 3% within 30 vears. Therefore, it was 
clear that were Oakland Housing, Inc., to build 
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homes that the average industrial worker could pay 
for, the total cost of such a home could not ex- 
ceed $4,600. Further, if the budgetary studies were 
correct, there was no special reason for the Corpor- 
ation to attempt to reduce unreasonably the total 
sum that could be spent on the home. 

Realizing that the maximum sum of $4,600 was 
all that could be spent on a home unless the Cor- 
poration were to resort to subsidy, it became in- 
cumbent upon the architects and engineers to bend 
every effort if they were to provide modern suit- 
able homes within this figure. It was clearly evi- 
dent from the start that all the work had to be 
budgeted—so much for the house proper, and so 
much for land, utilities, and landscaping. Once hav- 
ing established the budget system, it became a mat- 
ter of give and take between the different items 
since the total could not exceed a fixed sum. The 
fixed sum was set considerably lower than $4,600 
to allow for desired extras and unexpected con- 
tingencies. 

The question of roads and water mains was a 
fairly easy one to solve from the point of view of 
cost, since it resolved itself into a problem of the 
shortest lineal feet of both services that would meet 
the requirements of the site plan. Repeated studies 
were made until the roads and mains were reduced 
to about three and one half miles in length. Greater 
reduction could not be made without seriously weak- 
ening the site plan. Having arrived at this point it 
was a fairly easy matter to set up a budget that 
would allow for suitable roads and water mains. 

The landscaping was somewhat of a different 
question since it involved what might be termed a 
purely aesthetic problem. 
necessary was not in question, but there was the 
question of how much and where. Finally, a budget 
was established which allowed for landscaping of 
individual lots, streets, and recreational areas. 

Having established budgets for the utilities, land- 
scaping, and the land already bought at approxi- 
mately $100 an acre, simple arithmetic showed 


That landscaping was 
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how much could be spent on the houses. The prob- 
lem of the house then became that of producing the 
most house for a given sum of money or, to put it 
another way, to constantly reduce the, cubic foot 
volume of the structure, and at the same time in- 
crease utilizable space; to do away with unnecessary 
surface trim or eye appeal, yet provide a house 
economical of operation and maintenance; last but 
not least, to provide a house that would withstand 
the wear and tear of 30 years’ time. Whether the 
result has been obtained in its entirety remains to 
be seen, but the attempt has been made. 

What has been written about the budget system 
of building may seem simple theory, but impossible 
in execution. To some extent this is true, and there 
has had to be constant give and take between the 
various budget items. For instance, some 30'-0" 
finished roads were reduced to 20'-0" to allow the 
difference in cost to be used elsewhere. Finally, as 
stated above, original budgets were set somewhat 
lower than the actual amount that could be spent, to 
allow for desirable extras or unforeseen contingen- 
cies, and by constantly referring to the original 
budgets it became immediately evident whether any 
given extras were permissible or not. Since the 
"proof of the pudding is in the eating," it may now 
be said that Oakland Housing, Inc., has been able to 
provide homes that cost $4,400 and, because of the 
terms of purchase, may be bought and paid for by 
the average industrial worker without benefit of 
subsidy. 


COMMENTS ON LONG-TERM CONTRACTS 

It hardly seems necessary to state why the long- 
term contract at low rate of interest has been used 
by Oakland Housing, Inc., since it has long been 
known that of all the factors that make home own- 
ership prohibitive for the low-income worker, high 
interest rates are the most important. Coupled with 
high interest rates the short-term mortgage or con- 
tract makes for monthly payments not in keeping 
with the average worker's income. 
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ANNUAL FAMILY BUDGETS 


Size Family:— 
Food 
Clothing 
Fuel and light 
Furniture replacements 
Transportation 
Medical 


School expense 


care 


Cleaning supplies 


Personal care 


Miscellaneous 
Home obligations 


Life insurance 
Recreation 
Education 
Sundry 


Total Annual Budget (30-year basis] 

Savings from food produced and bulk purchases 
Mat minimum requirements -sor i 
Net minimum requirements (20-year basis) 


———————————————————————m2 


HOME OBLIGATIONS 


Payment on home 
Fire insurance . 
Taxes 

Water 
Maintenance 


PER MONTH 


А 


SURPLUS AFTER DEDUCTING ANNUAL REQUIREMENTS AT VARIOUS 


Size Family:— 2 
ANNUAL INCOME 
$1,100.00 $ 70.94 
1,200.00 170.94 
1.300.00 270.94 
1,400.00 370.94 
1,500.00 470.94 
1,600.00 570.94 
1,700.00 670.94 
1,100.00 74 
1,200.00 100.74 
1,300.00 200.74 
1,400.00 300.74 
1,500.00 400.74 
1,600.00 500.74 
1,700.00 600.74 


2 3 4 5 
$210.00 $306.00 $396.00 $480.00 
98.70 116.02 133.41 181.92 
133.50: 133.50 133.50 133.50 
34.00 35.00 38.00 40.00 
60,00 60.00 60.00 60.00 
30.00 35.00 40.00 50.00 
s 2.50 4.75 6.50 
11,66 13.32 14.98 16.64 
11.00 16.00 21.00 26.00 
54.40 58.90 63.40 67.90 
310.80 310.80 310.80 310.80 
200.00 225.00 250.00 275.00 
1,154.06 1,313.04 1,465.84 1,648.26 
125,00 139.00 153.00 165.00 
1,029.06 1,174.04 1,312.84 1,483.26 
1,099.26 1,243.34 1,383.04 1,553.46 
30 years 20 years 
$222.84 $293.04 
— 9.00 9.00 
— 36.96 36.96 
Ewa. е? 12.00 12.00 
30.00 30.00 
$310.80 $381.00 
25.90 31.75 
INCOMES 
3 4 5 
30-YEAR BASIS 
Surplus Surplus 
$ am: $ $ 
25.96 
125.96 а 
225.96 87.16 
325.96 187.16 16.7: 
425.96 287.16 116.7 
525.96 387.16 216.7 
20-YEAR BASIS 
56.66 
156.66 16.96 
256.66 116.96 er 
356.66 216.96 46.5 
456.66 316.96 146.5 


NOTE:—Figures for Budget and Surplus are used as a guide only in the selection of families. They are not absolute; much depends on past pel 


formance of families in budgeting their income. 
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Each family is provided with enough land to enable it to raise fruits, 
vegetables and poultry for its own consumption. There is also pro- 
vision for recreation area, a school, community building and stores. 


SITE PLAN 

The site is a level tract of land about nine miles 
west of Pontiac in an area dotted with small lakes 
which are widely used as recreational areas by the 
people of Detroit. It is limited on the north by a 
main highway and on the south by some woodland 
and Middle Straits Lake. The property includes 
some 55 acres of woodland, 6,600 feet of lake front- 
age, and 65 acres of the lake itself. On the north- 
east corner of the property is an old clubhouse 
which was built as part of a subdivision scheme and 
at present is used as a corporation office and meet- 
ing place for residents of the community. The 
lagoon in front of it connects beneath Commerce 
Road with Green Lake which is privately owned. 


The subdivision of the land and its final organiza- 
tion into the site plan as reproduced was governed 
by a consideration of several factors which have 
made the problem both unusual and interesting. The 
plan shown, which is exactly as built, has been de- 
veloped directly from the demands of the problem, 
rather than a restatement of a particular theory. 
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There were certain things to be done. Each 
family was to be provided with enough land to 
enable it to raise fruits, vegetables and poultry for 
its own consumption; the land must be divided into 
equal units since residents were to be selected from 
one definite income class and the costs of develop- 
ment were to be equally divided; there must be 
provision for recreational area and the future de- 
velopment of a community center which might in- 
clude a community building, a school, work centers, 
or any one of a list which could be developed to 
greater length; a shopping center would probably 
develop as a separate unit since it would be sup- 
ported by residents of adjacent areas; there must be 
provision for future expansion since the 150 houses 
built as an initial operation did not represent the 
capacity of the land; landscape features such as the 
lake, woodland, and an existing avenue of trees 
must be kept the property of the whole community. 


A highly centralized community with outlying 
tracts of land which could be worked as allotment 
gardens at first seemed the most economical solu- 
tion, but a preponderance of sentiment in this area 
for a personally owned home and land caused the 
final subdivision to be into plots of approximately 
one acre. These plots became units averaging one 
hundred by four hundred feet; for economy of 
streets and utilities they are grouped so that the 
garden areas become simple rectangular shapes 
which permit full use of mechanical working of the 
soil and its use in a cooperative fashion if such a 
desire might develop among small groups of resi- 
dents. Fruit trees have been used to establish rear 
lot lines and to relieve the openness of the plan. 


An existing avenue of poplars reaching from 
highway to lake was developed as an axis of the 
plan and its meeting with the area for community 
buildings and recreation, which is centered geogra- 
phically, resulted in the development of a counter 
axis. This rigid geometrical development of streets 
and open areas is in a very real harmony with the 
flat plane of the land and the highways and blocks 
of woodland which divide it. 


Some of the land adjacent to the highway could 
only have been developed at considerable cost and 
was instead used as a protection from traffic. The 
clubhouse and land surrounding it have been kept 
apart from the general scheme in order that any 
desire for commercial development would not be at 
the expense of the privacy of the community. 
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ARCHITECTURE 

In regard to the architecture of the houses, there 
was no attempt to define a “style” which would be 
the result of a personal predilection toward details 
and forms. There were definite matters to be 
solved: the houses must have a real utility value to 
be of any significance to low-income families; they 
must be of materials and a construction which would 
be durable and of lowest cost; the technique of con- 
struction must be one which would allow full use 
ОЇ available labor and speed in construction. The 
style of the finished product must be considered as 
resulting from the manner in which the above points 
were solved together with the influence of the use 
of the land. 


DESIGN OF HOUSES 
The houses resolved themselves into very sim- 
ple units and the factors which governed their plan 
and design were the result of a very careful analysis 
of the problem to be met and, once stated, were 
rigidly followed. 


1. The length of the contracts for purchase 
make a house of at least three bedrooms 
necessary in order to provide for children of 
both sexes and possibly, at a later date, aged 
parents. 

The locating of the community at a distance 
of several miles from occupational centers re- 


N 


quires the inclusion of a garage with each 
house. 

3. Dining rooms as separate units can be elim- 
inated if table space for five is included in 
the kitchen area. 

4. Space for the heating unit and laundry equip- 
ment is most conveniently located on the 
ground floor. 
be eliminated and advantage taken of result- 


Consequently basements can 


ing economies. 


бл 


The above requirements сап һе most eco 

nomically built into a two-story house of 

simple shape which is developed from a near- 

ly square floor plan. The garage is most 
convenient when attached and it can also be- 
come a design unit to give variation to the 
house mass. 

6. Room sizes should not be such as to produce 

a minimal house but should be as small as 


will provide for best physiological and psy- 
chological development of a family of from 
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Utility room with heater and laundry is on ground level. The cement 
floor is supported on steel bar joists. 


four to six people. The purpose is to provide 
workingmen homes which would recognize 
the standards of good architectural practice 
in the plan of each part. 

Three house plans were finally developed which 
have some individuality in details but which are 
essentially similar in organization, since each must 
satisfy the same requirements with no decided dif- 
Each of these three plans was 
given four variations by changes in the relation of 
the garage to the house proper and re-design of the 


ferences in cost. 


fenestration. These variations had practically nc 
effect on structural methods and materials and con- 
sequently did not defeat the possibilities of savings 
due to standardization. 50 the houses were lo 
cated on their respective lots, and were oriented sc 
that each living room would have one southern ex- 
posure and at least one exposure to either east от 
west. 

The design principle evolved for the exterior is 
simple; concrete block for the first-story walls in al 
homes and a second story of wide siding, shingle, oi 
vertical boards and battens on wood frame. This 
constant line of division between masonry and wooc 
materials provides a horizontality which unifie: 
what otherwise would be wholly separate small, cu 
bical units. The finish color of these materials fille 
the role of ornament, and a color design for th 
whole project was developed which kept the masonry 
walls closely related in color in order to furthe: 
their use as a unifying material, while the wood wa: 
treated with paint and stains in colors speciall; 
made for this project. Sidewalls, trim, sash, am 
doors became parts of a related design which wa 
linked to the street designs. 
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PLAN NUMBER | with four garage variants. House plans under each number are identical. 


LAN NUMBER 2. A more compact plan, having storage space between house and garage. 
I 
LAN NUMBER 3. The garage changes are due to nature of lot, whether corner or in between. 


T s 


The HOUSE PLAN TYPES as developed per- 
mitted a grouping of houses on streets. There 
are some courts which embrace the entire block, 
in some others a progressive scheme of arrange- 
ment was followed. The acre tract for each 
house means that there is no crowding. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND COSTS 


The following outline specifications and cost data 
are given with brief comment. 

Contracts for labor and material were made for 
heating, plumbing, and electrical work. For the gen- 
eral construction the Corporation purchased and dis- 
tributed materials and contracted for labor. Two 
builders, each being awarded seventy-five houses, 
conducted the general construction operation, one 
contract being for a fixed sum while the other was 
on a cost-plus basis. All contractors were required 
to pay wages at least equal to prevailing wages in 
the locality, on the following scale: 


MASONS. ......: $1.00 per hour PLASTERERS...... $1.00 per hour 
CARPENTERS..... .80 per hour ELECTRICIANS... 1.00 per hour 
PAINTERS .. -80 per hour PLUMBERS....... 1.25 per hour 


COMMON LABOR. . .$0.45 per hour 


The detailed labor costs given below are of those 
houses built on a cost-plus basis since complete pay- 
roll figures are available on this work. The houses 
in the table of labor costs are numbered in the order 
of construction so that they might be studied for 
savings. The last twenty were closed in during late 
November and December so were somewhat aí- 
fected by cold and stormy weather. Plastering was 
done between November 15 and March 1. Some 
allowance should be made on the costs of the first 
houses for the fact that mechanics in this vicinity 
had not been steadily employed at their trades for 
several years and some breaking-in was necessary. 


SPECIFICATION OUTLINE 
FOUNDATIONS: Reinforced concrete and con- 
crete blocks. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls; first story of con- 
crete block, furred and plastered on inside; wood 
frame above, sheathed, covered with building paper 
and finished with wide siding, shingle, or vertical 
boards and batten. Insulating lath on interior and on 
second-floor ceiling. Allceilings plastered. Interior 
partitions wood frame, plaster board and plaster. 
ROOF: Wood frame and asphalt shingles. 
CHIMNEY : Brick, terra cotta flue lining. 
WINDOWS: Steel casements, housing type, with 
steel interior casings. 

FLOORS: Utility room concrete on steel joists; 
kitchen and bath maple on wood joists; all others 
oak on wood joists. 

WOODWORK: All trim wood to special detail; in- 
terior doors two panel; entrance door six-panel 
wood ; other exterior doors two-panel wood, glazed. 
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PAINTING: 
Shingles dipped in creosote stain. 


Concrete block cold water paint. 
Remaining ex- 
terior woodwork stained or lead and oil paint. Kitch- 
en and bathroom walls, utility room walls and in- 
terior doors and trim washable paint. Other walls 
casein paint. Oak floors semi-gloss varnish, maple 
floors two coats sealer. 
paint on special primer. 
HEATING: Fan-driven, re-circulating, warm-air 
system, Fox coal-burning furnace. 

PLUMBING: Copper piping; Brigsteel sink, lava- 
tory and tub; "Standard" toilet; concrete laundry 
tubs. 
WIRIN 
plugs. 
SANITARY: Concrete septic tank with tile field. 


Metal sash and casings oil 


Romex cable, bakelite switches and 


Terra cotta grease trap with separate tile field. 
AVERAGE COST OF HOMES 
Material Labor Overhead Total 
Gravel ......... ê E: 91380 
Sand eR 4.20 
Cement E: 2565 
Mortar .... 20.33 
Шбек c 121.15 
Biel ies so ' 15.65 
Reinforcing steel 4.50 
l-Beam ...... , 6.36 
Gabriel joists .... EE 1 
Termite strip .......... у... 8.13 
Wire mesh ................ 249 
Sills esas. — 11.66 
БЫР” о а аза 
Steel sash кн es. 00534 
Flue lining .- . 244 
Rougn lumber "— ФЕ 
Rosle! si ees AEE 
Siding m » 59.67 
Plastering ....... sss 140,00 
Building paper СУЫ eS 
Абай. oc а үш za ses sa herr БО 
Tim sersan zoan BUND 
Plumbing ...... 198.00 
Heating ...... я" 272.00 
Electrical — 65.30 
Electrical fixtures 2297 
House service (water) . . 67.70 
CUBE. E Sen st 20.50 
Clean-out door ........... .57 
Chimney caps ............. 90 
Flashing .................. 244 
Nails and screws .... . 6 
Finished hardware ........ 30.28 
Anchor bolts ........... . 0 
Miscellaneous .............. 90.77 
СЕБЕР жат ен л каас саан $1,183.23 
Construction overhead $302.80 
Wasla: сыы шыде se sacra S 9.96 
EISEN TM 13.67 
TOTAL. Qo хан $2,024.19 1,183.24 30280 $3510. 
Less Material Returned 
to Inventory ............ 32.75 32. 
МЕТ TOTAL ....$1,99144 1,8374 30280 — 3477. 
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LABOR COSTS OF HOUSES 


Misc. 

Including 
MASONRY CARPENTRY PAINTING PLASTERING SUPT'S TOTAL 
$205.75 $491.75 $252.30 $172.16 $101.89 $1,223.85 
192.98 528.51 266.07 154.73 104.68 1,246.97 
178.89 512.49 249.80 156.63 100.19 1,198.00 
252.92 493.13 225.89 141.14 105.00 1,218.08 
197.12 536.56 227.25 146.79 105.60 1,213.32 
211.74 470.13 232.92 138.78 102.93 1,156.50 
211.20 531.58 227.05 143.85 106.04 1,219.73 
220.02 455.03 213.90 160.97 103.47 1,153.39 
210.83 452.43 205.69 154.40 102.75 1,126.10 
198.19 473.38 204.90 161.20 104.89 1,142.56 
188.61 500.98 215.88 156.44 104.95 1,166.86 
195.64 551,32 211.86 146.66 106.97 1,212.45 
162.50 494.76 219.85 164.43 100.10 1,141.74 
204.59 460.81 245.99 160.51 103.53 1,175.43 
183.72 473.43 197.88 153.20 100.35 1,108.58 
180.08 459.91 190.43 133.50 100.72 1,074.74 
158.42 473.08 235.32 160.81 98.83 1,126.46 
210.36 507.83 195.39 162.98 103.64 1,180.20 
E 177.71 468.83 200.60 150.98 98.70 1,096.82 
D. 183.15 501.13 231.64 154.24 105.77 1,175.93 
Же 170.29 410.03 185.55 163.28 93.77 1,022.92 
zx 178.66 429.53 244.25 161.63 99.28 1,113.35 
8 = 159.33 484.08 189.63 156.55 97.63 1,087.22 
T 159.58 435.98 220.03 166.17 97.87 1,079.63 
Da 183.70 509.33 185.43 178.25 100.24 1,156.95 
6 . 166.75 473.08 214.05 180.17 102.31 1,136.36 
Ei 171.17 545.63 185.04 149.78 100.86 1,152.48 
8 197.33 568.88 197.99 159.53 104.75 1,228.48 
9 202.03 461.90 210.85 176.76 99.63 1,151.17 
0 165.25 436.63 238.90 150.74 93.88 1,085.40 
I 200.39 434.23 176.95 161.18 91.50 1,064.25 
2 192.31 434.03 200.42 148.49 91.56 1,066.81 
3 179.89 423.68 191.43 171.21 93.84 1,060.05 
4. 207.70 462.08 194.29 180.32 100.73 1,145.12 
Б. 205.08 472.81 195.32 138.17 97.44 1,108.82 
6 196.40 415.83 200.52 175.31 96.67 1,084.73 
7 209.19 493.25 183.52 171.55 .99.27 1,156.78 
8 188.89 434.45 214.39 165.80 89.73 1,093.26 
ae 192.88 487.73 179.76 156.26 97.75 1,114.38 
Bs 186.76 470.30 182.73 163.97 87.41 1,091.17 
І 177.49 377.18 195.21 183.95 91.49 1,025.32 
т. 170.98 398.95 187.20 181.65 87.33 1,026.11 
3 202.35 399.13 201.64 167.24 90.55 1,060.91 
178.95 483.45 188.30 168.98 92.06 1,111.74 
170.45 451.08 202.07 164.00 92.49 1,080.09 
178.25 445.29 192.77 194.16 89.41 1,099.88 
191.35 376.24 185.87 199.86 89.81 1,043.13 
190.79 428.05 195.50 155.10 88.08 1,057.52 
199.41 402.55 179.55 172.71 90.34 1,044.56 
198.84 493.90 201.27 147.58 93.26 1,134.85 
227.96 471.48 179.07 148.21 97.59 1,124.41 
198.02 472.90 169.05 153.76 93.87 1,087.60 
164.79 510.82 175.98 168.54 98.83 1,118.96 
235.14 461.35 171.03 160.59 97.59 1,125.70 
201.78 426,72 206.57 156.01 95.43 1,086.51 
161.76 454.71 192.25 157.47 88.55 1,054.74 
177.99 397.96 198.44 157.82 91.71 1,023.92 
200.21 458.40 184.60 178.98 90.05 1,112.24 
190.96 434.34 182.93 156.11 92.46 1,056.80 
199.30 421.60 178.59 156.79 86.55 1,042.83 
181.31 483.43 202.62 180.36 99.28 1,147.00 
190.30 464.18 199.21 175.88 95.06 1,124.63 
197.84 451.97 191.95 166.91 99,52 1.108.19 
183.17 475.47 200.32 191.53 104.74 1,156.23 
198.13 430.82 166.55 148.64 94.83 1,038.97 
232.80 470.40 194.14 165.28 103.70 1,166.32 
175.47 454.37 186.97 162.23 92.49 1,071.53 
156.47 464.11 188.49 163.78 100.54 1,073.39 
209.10 402.87 181.59 171.25 86.21 1,051.02 
202.57 464,13 175.65 162.62 91.05 1,096.02 
189.71 429.08 191.75 180.46 90.21 1,081.21 
210.18 439.64 200.20 179.66 92.75 1,122.43 
207.40 529.09 179.38 192.11 99.03 1,207.01 
188.78 468.44 165.50 178,25 90.52 1,091.50 
215.04 534.82 176.25 169.83 99.59 1,195.53 


20 houses are those most affected by winter weather before being closed in. . . . Wide variation in figures for painting is due principally to 


fact that shingles used as siding were pre-dipped in creosote stain. 
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7480 HONEYSUCKLE ROAD 


PROJECT MANAGER ANI 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT- 


BARTON P. JENKS, JR 


H OU S E 
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7524 LILAC COURT 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK by 
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3116 POPLAR COURT 


PROJECT MANAGER AND 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT— 


BARTON P. JENKS, JR. 
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3153 ELDER ROAD NORTH 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK by 


EARL G. VON STORCH 
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7701 SWEETBRIAR ROAD 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK by 


EARL G. VON STORCH 


HOUSE 
PL A М 
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3158 CRANBERRY ROAD 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK by 


EARL G. VON STORCH 
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7102 BUCKTHORN 


PROJECT MANAGER AND 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT— 


BARTON P. JENKS, JR 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK by 


EARL б. VON STORCH 
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Photographs by F. S. Lincoln 


HOUSE OF ROBERT L. DAVISON 
NORTHPORT, LONG ISLAND 


DESIGNED BY ROBERT L. DAVISON 
AND JOHN CALLENDER 


The house of R. L. Davison, Director of Housing Research of the John B. Pierce 
Foundation, is constructed from two four-room experimental houses, one in ply- 
wood previously erected in Grand Central Palace and the other of Microporite, 
previously erected in Long Island City. After these houses had been used for 
a period for experimental purposes, they were taken down and later shipped to 
the present site. Here they were reassembled into this single-family house of 
entirely different floor plan from the original two houses. (In August 1935 
The Architectural Record published floor plans and photographs of the original 
Microporite house. The original plywood house may be said to be almost 


identical in design with the Microporite house.) 


In planning the house the owner wished to have the living room, dining room, 
and kitchen arrangement such that it would be easy to entertain & to 8 friends 
with a minimum of effort and formality. Thus the dining room is not separated 
from the living room and a buffet between kitchen and dining room permits 
service of meals from kitchen over the open buffet directly to the dining room 


table. 


Special attention was given to orientation of the house. Windows are placed 
to get maximum sunlight in winter for supplementary heating, also to get as 


intimate a connection with the surrounding woods as possible. 
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HOUSE OF ROBERT L. 
NORTHPORT, LONG ISLAND 


DAVISON 


DESIGNED BY ROBERT L. DAVISON 
AND JOHN CALLENDER 


The prefabricated units used in this house differ from those 
generally found in prefabricated houses in that the units 
are placed horizonially, transferring the load to columns, 
instead of being vertical and carrying the loads as a load- 
bearing wall unit. The horizontal wall units are, in effect, a 
deep girder which carries the floor-roof load, much the same 
way as a steel girder in skyscraper transmits the load to a 


steel column. 


LIVING - DINING ROOM 


The wall units of the first floor are of 4” thick Microporite 
with an over-all heat loss of approximately 0.17 B... The 
floors are of hollow Microporite having а heat loss of less 
than 0.103 B.t.u. The second floor wails consist of 1⁄4” ply- 
wood outer finish with 3/2” space between filled with 
Kimbatts, a new insulating material made from creped wood 
fiber in bat form. The heat loss through this wall is approxi- 
mately 0.05 B.t.u. Kimbatts are also used in roof and floor 


panels of the plywood second story. 


Since the plywood house as originally built was merely а 
study model with no intention of having it exposed to the 
weather, it was constructed of plywood made with non- 
waterproof glue. As a result it was decided advisable to 
cover the exterior with canvas to give the required pro- 
tection. (If phenol formaldehyde resin glue had been used, 
it would not have been necessary to use the canvas.) The 


canvas is cemented to the exterior face of the building with 


a latex cement. The surface of walls and roof decks are 
painted with Tornisite, a chlorinated rubber. BEDROOM 
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SMALL HOUSES 


Photograph by Gustav Anderson 


IHOUSE FOR HARMON NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 
ORCHARD HILL, WESTCHESTER, N. Y. 
RANDOLPH EVANS, ARCHITECT 


FOUNDATION: poured concrete in excavated portion; con- 
crete block elsewhere. STRUCTURE: wood-framed; exterior 
walls shingle and stucco; interior walls plaster with tile 
wainscot in bath. ROOF: wood shingles on wood frame; 
copper flashing. FLOORS: cement in basement and garage; 
oak in all rooms except bath (tile) and kitchen (linoleum). 
HEATING: steam system with A.B.C. oil burner and Pierce 
boiler. INSULATION: blanket-type Rockwool walls and root. 
COST: $8,260, 


FIRST FLOOR 
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Photographs by Gustav Anderson 


HOUSE FOR HARMON NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 
ORCHARD HILL, WESTCHESTER, М. Y. 
RANDOLPH EVANS, ARCHITECT 


FOUNDATION: poured concrete around excavated area; SECOND FLOOR 
concrete block elsewhere. STRUCTURE: wood-framed; 4” 

brick veneer on first floor and chimney end, shingle else- 

where; interior walls plaster; tile wainscot in baths. ROOF: . 
wood shingles on wood frame; copper flashing. FLOORS: Б 
cement іп basement, porch, entry and garage; oak else- 

where except baths (tile) and kitchen (linoleum). HEAT- 

ING: steam system with A.B.C. oil burner and Pierce boiler. — —— 
EQUIPMENT: bookcases in living room; kitchen cases. ІМ- 
SULATION: blanket-type Rockwool walls and roof. COST: 
$10,970. 


FIRST FLOOR 
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SMALL HOUSES 


HOUSE OF THE MISSES E. B. STEVENS AND E. P. CAMPBELL 
HARBOUR GREEN, L. |. 


RANDOLPH EVANS, ARCHITECT 


st 


SECOND FLOOR 


FOUNDATION: poured concrete around excavated area; 
concrete block elsewhere. STRUCTURE: wood-framed; 
shingle and shiplap siding: interior walls plaster; tile wainecat 
in bath. ROOF: random wood shingles on wood frame; 


copper flashing. FLOORS: cement in basement and garage: 
brick in entry; oak elsewhere except kitchen and porch 
(linoleum) and bath (tile). HEATING: steam system with 
Silent-Glow oil burner and Richardson and Boynton boiler. 
EQUIPMENT: china, book, and kitchen cases. INSULA- 
TION: 14” rigid insulation board. Cost: $6,500. 


FIRST FLOOR 
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Photographs by Gustav Anderson 


HOUSE OF BRUCE NEWMAN 
ORCHARD HILL, WESTCHESTER, N. Y. 


RANDOLPH EVANS, ARCHITECT 


SECOND FLOOR 


FOUNDATION: poured concrete around excavated area; 
concrete block elsewhere. STRUCTURE: wood-framed; stone 
veneer on garage and entry; shingle facing elsewhere; in- 
terior walls plaster; tile wainscot in bath and lavatory. 
ROOF: wood shingles on wood frame; copper flashing. 
FLOORS: cement in basement and garage; oak elsewhere 
except kitchen (linoleum) and bath (tile). HEATING: steam 
system with A.B.C. oil burner and Pierce boiler. INSULA- 
TION: blanket-type Rockwool walls and roof. COST: $9,620. 


FIRST FLOOR | 
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SMALL HOUSES 


HOUSE OF EDMUND S. DAVENPORT 
CHATHAM MANOR, N. J. 


RANDOLPH EVANS, ARCHITECT 


SECOND FLOOR 


FOUNDATION: poured concrete around excavated area: 
concrete block elsewhere. STRUCTURE: wood-framed: 
shingle facing: interior walls plaster; paneled wall in living 
room; tile wainscot in bath, ROOF: wood shingles on wood 
frame; copper flashing. FLOORS: cement in basement and 
garage; oak elsewhere except kitchen (linoleum) and bath 
(tile). HEATING; steam system with Delco ой burner. 
INSULATION: Cabot Quilt walls and roof. EQUIPMENT: 
book, china, and kitchen cases; ironing board. COST: $7,600. 


FIRST FLOOR 
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SMALL HOUSES 


HOUSE FOR HARMON NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 
ORCHARD HILL, WESTCHESTER, N. Y. 
RANDOLPH EVANS, ARCHITECT 


FOUNDATION: poured concrete around excavated area; 
concrete block elsewhere. STRUCTURE: wood-framed; stone 
veneer on front and right sides; shingle elsewhere; interior 
walls plaster; tile wainscot in bath. ROOF: wood shingles 
on wood frame; copper flashing. FLOORS: cement in base- 
ment and garage; oak elsewhere except kitchen (linoleum) 
and bath (tile). HEATING: steam system with A.B.C. oil 
burner and Pierce boiler. INSULATION:  blanket-type 
Rockwool walls and roof. COST: $9,870. 


SECOND FLOOR 


FIRST FLOOR | 
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GREEN ACRES 
LONG ISLAND 


PROPOSED 
HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 


GREEN ACRES, A RESIDENTIAL PARK COMMUNITY 
NEAR VALLEY STREAM, LONG ISLAND 


DESIGNED BY IRWIN 5. CHANIN 


Anderson 
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1-PARKS 
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4-BROOK $ 
5-CHURCHES 
6* APARTMENTS 
7-CIVIC CENTRE 
B- PARKING SPACE 
9-ЕОШІРРЕР PLAYGROUNDS 
TIONAL CENTR 


A COMMUNITY FOR THE MOTOR AGE 


In Green Acres — а "residential park community" of 1,800 
homes located on the Sunrise Highway at Valley Stream, 
Nassau County, Long Island—Irwin S. Chanin, architect, 
engineer and sponsor, has sought, through the principle of 
traffic separation and the use of a park system, to deliver 
the future residents of his project from the menace of the 


automobile. 


Automobile traffic from connecting public highways is carried 
into the 335-acre site (formerly an airport) by five streets, 
so routed that while they serve the community itself, they 
are of no value to through traffic. In general, this is 
accomplished by feeding each street back into the public 


highway of origin, thereby eliminating use for short cuts. 


About 90 per cent of all homes in the community will front 
on about 85 private cul-de-sac lanes opening off these 
five principal streets. Each cul-de-sac group contains at 
most 18 dwellings. From the head of each cul-de-sac a 
short concrete footpath leads into the general park system 


whose walks have a combined length of more than 7 miles. 
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Photograph by Gusta; Anders 


NEAR VALLEY STREAM, LONG ISLAND 
DESIGNED BY IRWIN 5. CHANIN 
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centers and churches, It will be 8 community devoid of 


i 


ows of houses, detached 9arages, clotheslines and back. 
yards, Houses аге set upon the building Plots а) varying 
distances from the street line, 


`CUL-D 
— 


Houses in Green Acres, Consisting of five to eight rooms, 
are priced at $6,490 to $10,000, including garages, wood. 
burning fireplaces, complete insulation, oil burners, Scientific 


kitchens, and landscaping. The first 9roup of houses, соп- 
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PARTMENT HOUSES FOR SIMPLIFIED AND PLEASANT LIVING 
URICH, SWITZERLAND The apartment houses are grouped with plans placed 
LFRED AND EMIL ROTH, MARCEL BREUER, ARCHITECTS diagonally. This permits unobstructed views in all direc- 


tions; also, main façade with its living rooms is toward 


south. The two apartment buildings will be supplemented 
later by a third unit. The plot faces on a park. 
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APARTMENT HOUSE GROUP 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


11 Kitchen 
12 Library 
13 Bedroom 
14 Bedroom 
Bath 

16 Linen 

17 Bedroon 


Balcony 


w 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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APARTMENT BUILDINGS 


ALFRED AND EMIL ROTH, MARCEL BREUER, ARCHITECTS 19 Hall 29 Servants ree 
ы оуег 
Atelier 
Porch 
Kitchenette 
Hall 


Living room 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN PENTHOUSE FLOOR PLAN 
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Photographs by Finsler 


5 ана 


APARTMENT HOUSE GROUP 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


Above: LIVING ROOM OF ALFRED 
ROTH. Furniture designed by Alfred 
Roth and Marcel Breuer. Right: | SEC- 
TION OF BUILDING; 2 FLOOR SYS- 
TEM READY FOR POURING CON- 
CRETE, showing reed forms. 
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APARTMENT BUILDINGS 


n 


ALFRED AND EMIL ROTH, MARCEL BREUER, ARCHITECTS 


Above: DRAFTING ROOM OF ALFRED ROTH. 
Right: STAIRWAY. 
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NOISE 


INSULATED CEIL- 


QUIET 


EXPLANATION: 
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CORK INSULATION, 34” 

SHEATHING 

AIR SPACE 

SPUN GLASS 
INSULATION 

TRANSITE FACING 

VENTILATION 

COPPER САР 

TAR AND GRAVEL 

SHEATHING 

SLAB ROOF 

AIR SPACE 

BIRCH VENEER 

LINOLEUM 

FLOATING CON- 

CRETE, 2 

CORK 

AERATED CONCRETE 

WOOD FLOORING 
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APARTMENT HOUSE GROUP 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


ALFRED AND EMIL ROTH, MARCEL BREUER, 
ARCHITECTS 


The architects endeavored to create apartments in a partly 
wooded section which would offer the more familiar advan- 
tages of the one-family house. Rooms were so arranged in 
conjunction with terraces as to permit enjoyment of surround- 


ing trees and scenery. 


THE PLAN 

Houses were grouped with plans placed diagonally. This 
method of placing the apartment buildings resulted in no 
facade facing another and the main front is toward the south, 
The living room fronts toward the sun and view and bed- 
rooms are away from the street. 

The stairs and kitchen are grouped so that the two units 
can be insulated against passage of noise to the apartments. 
At the same time the kitchen is centrally placed. Its entrance 
is next to the living room entrance and has a serving window 
io dining room and a window to receive delivered packages. 


KITCHEN 
,|SOLATION OF AREA 


^ OF NOISE 


DOUBLE WALL SURROUND - 
$ ING STAIRS AND KITCHEN 


-> STAIRS 


LIGHTING 

Day lighting. All rooms have a maximum source of day 
light by means of large planes of glass. There is provision, by 
operating windows, for rapid ventilation. The large glass area 
require curtains for control of heat and light. During sunny 
days of winter the extensive windows permit heating of room 
by the sun with a consequent reduction of artificial heating. 


Night lighting. lt is possible at night to have indirect illu 
mination in all bedrooms, living rooms and working areas b 
means of specially designed wall and ceiling fixtures. Th 
general lighting of the room is by adjustable wall lamps place: 
6 feet from the floor. 
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APARTMENT BUILDINGS 


IVING ROOM FIREPLACE 


tograph by Finsler 
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PLUMBING & HEATING PIPES 
GROUPED & INSULATED TO 
PREVENT HEAT LOSS, 
NOISE & AGAINST COLD 


PORTFOLIO OF 


APARTMENT HOUSE GROUP 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


ALFRED AND EMIL ROTH, MARCEL BREUER, 


ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTIONAL AND TECHNICAL APPLICATIONS 


Skeleton siee permitted a curtain wall constructior 


trame 


Outside wall is nonbearing, attached to steel floor system. 

The following possibilities for cracks іп wall and ceiling 
surfaces were considered: (a) uneven settling of building 
(b) strains inside the framework through differences in out 
side and inside temperatures: (c) deformation of ceilin: 
ihrough changing deflection. 

Point (a) was solved by placing the steel framework on 
steel girder grillage. One wall of the building extends int 
ihe ground on one side and has a reinforced concrete four 
dation wall which is independent of the framework. The stai 
way is treated as a tower and a free-standing concret 
inclosure. 

Point (b). Fagades are outside the columns. This prevent 
deformation inside the framework due to differences in ten 
perature. Columns are not connected with the fagade an 
are insulated. 


Point (с). 
façade, thereby preventing cracks. The penthouse has а ligh 


Ceilings were systematically cut off from th 
weight construction for the outside wall (see section). It co 
sists of wood framing faced with builders’ felt as a linin 
and faced outside with Transite for finish. Transite has prove 
n th 
penthouse wall use was made of spun glass as an insulatic 


infl 


ences. It also does not corrode in conduits. Spun glass w 


itself completely satisfactory as an exterior surface. 


material. This is not affected by dampness or chemica 


also used for insulation of pipes in walls. 


THE UPKEEP OF THE EXTERIOR 
Materials requiring minimum cost upkeep were used. Тһе 
included Transite, stucco and copper. 


HEATING AND HOT WATER 
The heating of each apartment is by hot water with separa 
boilers for each apartment. 


5% 


қат = 
| 
SILENT FAUCETS AND QUIET, 
NON WHIRLPOOL DRAINS 
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APARTMENT 


BEDROOM FLOOR 


MAIN FLOOR 
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REMODELED APARTMENT OF W. H. LABROT 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILLIAM MUSCHENHEIM, ARCHITECT 


In altering this house the high stoop was removed, which 
created an English basement entrance with the service 
entrance off the vestibule (see plan 2). The dining room 
with terrace above, added to the rear of the house, was 
designed with the idea that it would become a part of 
the garden. Stock factory sash were used. The kitchen has 
forced ventilation. The terrace over the dining room leads 
off the large living room which takes up an entire floor 
without any dividing partitions (see plan 3). This neces- 
sitated the boxing in of the staircase in order to support 


the floor beams above. 


The bedroom floor was rearranged so as to procure a large 


master's bedroom overlooking the garden (see plan 1). 
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REMODELED APARTMENT 
OF W. Н. LABROT 


NEW YORK CITY 


WILLIAM MUSCHENHEIM, 
ARCHITECT 


Above: LIVING ROOM 
Right! DINING ROOM WINDOW 
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Frontage of building facing the sea and showing main entrance. 


EMBASSY COURT APARTMENTS 
BRIGHTON, ENGLAND 


WELLS COATES, ARCHITECT 


CHARACTER OF BUILDING. Apartments to provide vacation and 
all-year accommodations at England's swankiest seaside resort. 
There are nine types of flats ranging from single-room to multiple- 
room suites renting for from $750 to $2,500 per year. 

PLAN. The building is on a corner plot with frontage toward the 
sea. The L-shaped building has a free area at the rear with accom- 
modation for a series of private lock-up garages. Floors | to 8 
include seven flats each. The largest is at angle of building and 
contains a living room of large size with a recessed drawing room 
separated by a sliding partition. In addition, there are three 


bedrooms, kitchen, baths, etc. 


The ground floor is planned with a lounge, foyer and small-size 
apartments. A banking room occupies the corner of the L at 
ground floor. 

The basement provides space for storage, heating plant, and a 


garage. 


APARTMENT BUILDINGS 


"The site on a sea-front," writes the architect, Wells Coates, "is 


not the most propitious parade-ground for the conscientious ex- 
ponent of modernism, for his building is apt to be judged at once 
by its elevation, especially when its neighbors are emphatically 
facade-ridden." 

The apartments between the ground and ninth floor all have bal- 
conies, either open or inclosed in a sun-bay. There are galleries 
at rear used for service and also providing stairway access to 
upper apartments. Elevators serve for normal access. 
STRUCTURE. The building loads for Embassy Court are taken on 
three rows of reinforced concrete piers, spaced to suit the typical 
floor plan. There are continuous balconies on both sides of the 
building, cantilevered to the concrete floor slabs, 

The floors are of hollow tile obviating need for cross floor beams. 
Three projecting staircases at rear are used as stiffeners to the 
structure. The exterior wall facing is of 4/2” reinforced concrete, 
backed with cork and finished with а 1⁄4” facing of plaster. Out- 
side the surface finish is of waterproof cement, light cream in color. 
INTERIOR TREATMENT. The floors in apartments are of 3$" cork 
squares. The landing space for elevators has a composition floor, 
also laid out in squares. 

The furniture for foyer and in exhibition apartments was designed 
by the architect. 
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Photograph by 7, 7. С. Saunders & Sons 


EMBASSY COURT APARTMENTS 
BRIGHTON, ENGLAND 


WELLS COATES, ARCHITECT 


EFT: View of building from side street, looking 
oward sea. All apartments have balconies, either 


lazed or open. 


\BOVE: Detail of sun-bay with windows that slide, \ 


ffording unobstructed opening. 


WAITING watt 


МӨНТ: The ground floor plan provides a foyer, 
faiting room, banking room and apartments of 
°sser size. The three outside stairways serve as 


Hffeners to the structure. 
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Photographs by Dell and Wainwright 


EMBASSY COURT APARTMENTS 
BRIGHTON, ENGLAND 


WELLS COATES, ARCHITECT 


LEFT: Court with inclosed stair towers. 
ABOVE: Sun balcony, from living room. 


RIGHT: Typical floor plan with apartments rang- 


ing in size from single rooms to nine rooms. 
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Photographs by George H. Van Anda 


ROCKEFELLER APARTMENTS 
NEW YORK CITY 
HARRISON AND FOUILHOUX, ARCHITECTS 


The new Rockefeller Apartments comprise 
two structures on a plot 125 feet wide run- 
ning through the block from 54th to 55th 
Streets. A garden, varying in width from 43 
to 78 feet, will connect the two buildings 
at ground level. They will also be joined by 
an underground passage. The lower nine fose 
stories will be full floors, the tenth floor will 
have a setback on east and west sides. The 
top stories will be set back on all four sides. 
Here there are several penthouse apart- 
ments and also sun decks, Within the build- 


ing there is space for а restaurant, play- 


rooms, storage, and a drug store. 


Rents range from $1,000 to $3,000 per year, 


excepting that penthouse apartments of 


three and four rooms rent from $2,700 to 
$3,500. 
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APARTMENT BUILDING АТ GRAND CONCOURSE AND MT. HOPE PLACE 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES KREYMBORG, ARCHITECT 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 
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APARTMENT BUILDINGS 


APARTMENT BUILDING 
BASEL, SWITZERLAND 


OTTO SENN AND RUDOLF MOCK, ARCHITECTS 


ROOF TERRACE 
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Furniture Types, left to right 
m y 


THE APARTMENT 


INTERIOR 


ITS PLANNING AND FURNISHING 


BY WILLIAM MUSCHENHEIM 


The old affinities of traditional design having been 
lost, how is the architect to create the interiors of 
apartments and houses so as to be in character with 
new standards of living? 

The urban apartment will, perhaps, be first to 
respond to the new affinities. The demand of clients 
for increasing conveniences and comforts has 
gradually changed the purposes and character of 
rooms and given a totally new appearance to fur- 
niture and furnishings. Among the changed pre- 
requisites of apartments that have influenced or dic- 
tated change must be mentioned a need for natural 
cross ventilation, regard for orientation so as to 
gain utmost advantage of sun, light, cool summer 
breezes and even shade. A pleasant outlook is also 
one of the dominating factors in arrangement of 
rooms and windows. The advantageous outlook is 
frequently combined with possible open terraces. 
All of these considerations are, in a large degree, 
dependent on municipal plan and, therefore, are not 
in reality within the scope of this article. 

Modern methods of skeleton construction have 
made possible, to the architect, a far greater flex- 
ibility of plan arrangement. Solid masonry walls 
are no longer essential as supports to floor so that 
light walls, penetrated at will by windows, have 
become the logical procedure. Apartments have be- 
come more open with fewer separating partitions, 
excepting soundproof barriers between one apart- 
ment and another and adjoining hallways. Solid 
walls also surround such permanent installations as 
baths, toilets, kitchens and laundry. Bedrooms, as 
а rule, require a complete separation from the rest 
of the apartment, but this need not necessarily be 
accomplished by means of a masonry wall or other 
kind of permanent partition. It can, for example, 
be accomplished successfully by the placing of a 
hallow wardrobe to obtain separation and privacy. 

The object of eliminating partitions that are not 
irgently needed is, primarily, to actually increase 
1sable space and at the same time to add an appear- 
nce of roominess. 

Economy in arrangement of space is imperative 
ecause of the prevailing high cost of construction. 


Economy and efficiency are desirable also from the 
point of view of maintenance for both apartments 
of luxury and low-cost type. 

With these factors in mind, it will be obvious that 
small hallways and many doors are to be avoided, 
but with careful attention applied to the main living 
space that can be subdivided to suit various func- 
tions by means of movable partitions or curtains. 
A further saving in space may be accomplished by 
the careful planning of built-in wardrobes, sectional 
cabinets, and mechanical equipment. 

Since the exterior walls can, if desirable, be en- 
tirely of glass, either in the form of long horizontal 
ranges of windows, large fixed panes of plate glass 
(clear, obscure or light-projecting) or of glass 
brick, the interior spaces can be much more ef- 
ficiently lighted in the daytime and the general in- 
terior arrangement and grouping of furniture will 
accordingly suit the sources of daylight. An in- 
formal arrangement of furniture with accompany- 
ing eliminations of all unnecessary adjuncts will 
insure maximum comfort through a minimum of 
means. The final result can be made most pleasing 
by the correct selection of materials and colors hav- 
ing differences in shading, determined by location, 
personal preference and individual means. For the 
few who happen to own authentic pieces of old 
furniture they do not wish to part with, discre- 
tion and taste must be exercised. In reality the 
modern apartment should not be so formal that per- 
sonal objects cannot be admitted to the scheme of 
furnishing. The following pages of illustrations 
show some examples of the judicious combination 
of old furniture in a modern setting and also a com- 
bination of traditional and new furniture. 

The successful apartment should be a back- 
ground or space for living. The purpose of the 
apartment is to facilitate pleasant and conven- 
ient living and consequently it would be a mistake 
to lay too much emphasis on a decorative result. 
Cleanliness of design of the various parts is of first 
importance, followed by due attention given to a 
right use of materials and a scrupulous selection of 
each material for its particular use. The process 


геуег, Architect; 4 box spring on metal frame with loose cushions, Adolf Schneck, Architect; metal frame chair, slung reed seat and back, Erich Dieck- 
ann; chair with seat, back and arms from single piece of plywood, metal base, Alvar Aalto, Architect; reclining chair and footrest of wicker, Erich 
ieckmann: 5 chair of bentwood, plywood seat, Ferdinand Kramer; terrace chairs of aluminum, Marcel Breuer, Architect; chair with aluminum frame, 
eat and back, Alfred Roth, Architect; chairs of flat bar, noncorroding metal, seats and backs upholstered, Marcel Breuer, Architect. 


for combining one material or object of furniture 
with another must be studied to obtain the best re- 
sult. There are three kinds of furniture to be con- 
sidered by the architect: (1) built-in, (2) stand- 
ardized or mass-produced, (3) furniture that is 


specially designed. The actual selection will be dic- 
tated by specific needs, budget and what is ob- 
tainable on the market. The illustrations on page 
306 are examples of different kinds of fur- 
niture that have recently been on the market in 
various localities. It might be noted that nearly 
every one of these was designed by a well-known 
architect. Although standardization of furniture or 
fabrics is desirable, yet the purpose is to attain rea- 
sonable variety. We can very well learn a lesson 
from the Japanese who achieve variety in the use 
of units of matting of similar size as a basis for 
determining room shapes and for placing furniture. 

Hardware is available that is good in form and at 
the same time appropriate for use. Such hardware 
assures а shipshape appearance that is pleasant 
to eyes that have become accustomed to airplanes 
and streamlined trains. Technical perfection has 
set new standards of finishes and appointments. 
This does not mean that our homes should take on 
the atmosphere of the hospital. Whatever degree 
of warmth, richness or coziness is desired, can still 
be produced through the correct disposition of furni- 
ture, colors, textures and surfaces. 

Aside from consideration of such practical items 
as arrangements of furniture, the adept use of 
artificial lighting can intensify and improve colors 
and textures and identify areas. The same prin- 
ciples of restrained design apply to lighting fixtures 
as to hardware. These fixtures would, naturally, not 
follow such outmoded prototypes as Colonial lan- 
terns or classical candelabra. 

Fine hand craftsmanship, which flowered in a 
different age, is being replaced by the machine. It 
was found by experience that "imitative crafts de- 
sign" incurred waste in cost of production. The 
machine, it was discovered, could invest its product 
with a new idiomatic aesthetic quality. For many 
years now, architects and other designers both in 
this country and abroad have shared the common 
purpose of designing exclusively for the potentiali- 
ties of the machine in aesthetic merit and economy. 
Both objectives—economy and appearance—de- 
mand simplicity of form and fine finish. According- 
ly an idiom of artistic expression is arising in the 
industrial arts which the architect may use to har- 
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monize new buildings with their contents. This 
means a new wealth of materials for use by the 
architect including plywood, plastics, noncorroding 
and polished metals, glass, fabrics, and a variety 
of wallboards. 

The selection of flooring is an important influ- 
ence in producing a desired quality or atmosphere. 
An arrangement of interlocking spaces can be 
helped by distributing different flooring materials 
and differing floor coverings. This can be further 
heightened by change in color. Apart from the 
usual narrow strip flooring which can be covered 


with rugs or carpets, there are many other kinds 
d 


wood fiber, quarry tile, and magnesite. The selec- 


obtainable, such as rubber, cork, linoleum, pre 


tion will depend entirely on use, the general arrange- 
ment of spaces, furniture, and the degree ofi 
warmth, coolness or richness desired. 
Since ceilings usually comprise the largest un- 
broken area of a room or rooms, they are par- 
ticularly adapted to acoustical treatment either by 
use of special sound-absorptive plaster or by the ap- 
plication of acoustical tile. The ceiling finish must 
also be suited to effective distribution of artificial 
light that is either by direct or indirect means. 
Aside from plaster, there are many differen 
kinds of wall finishes. Large wallboards, newly de4 
veloped by industry, frequently fit particular ге- 
quirements. These are readily installed and are 
frequently advantageous because of their sound- 
absorptive quality. The unit width of four feet 
often has a desired influence on room design. 
Doors and trim should be flush, warm to the touch 
and with a smooth surface. The door is no longe 
a feature to be decorated either with molds or other 
pattern. It can, however, be given interest by ap 
plication of color and made to relate to the color 
scheme of the room. 
Horizontal window areas are more efficient anc 
conform to line of vision. Daylight that is excessiv 
can be controlled by use of curtains and blinds 
Where there are terraces, folding or sliding door 
join the interior living space with the outside an 
thus appreciably augment the feeling of size. 
The selection of illustrations which accompanie 
this text was dictated by a desire to comprehen 
work done in recent years by architects in the Unite 
States and other countries. It was deemed unwis 
to follow a strictly chronological sequence. Th 
work represented covers approximately the pas 
twelve years. 


STAIR HALL, VILLA SAVOYE, POISSY, FRANCE. LE 
DRBUSIER AND P. JEANNERET, ARCHITECTS, 
EE-STANDING REINFORCED CONCRETE COLUMNS 
D SPIRAL STAIRS AS ELEMENTS OF DESIGN IN 
EMSELVES, WHEREVER THEY OCCUR NATURALLY. 
TERIOR WALL BECOMES MERELY A GLASS SCREEN 
ITHOUT RELATION TO STRUCTURAL MEMBERS. 


CORNER OF LIVING ROOM IN VIENNA. ERNST 
ISCHKE, ARCHITECT. 

PLUTION OF BUILT-IN CUPBOARDS AND RADIATOR 
CLOSURES THROUGH THE USE OF LARGE PLY- 
ООО PANELS, VERY CAREFULLY PROPORTIONED. 
ABASTER SHEET IN FRONT OF RADIATOR, 
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2 DINING ROOM IN HOUSE OF MOHOLY-NAGY, 
DESSAU. WALTER GROPIUS, ARCHITECT. 

AN EXAMPLE OF VERY SHARP DEFINITIONS AND 
ACCENTUATION OF CHANGES IN PLANES AND 
MATERIALS. 


Photo, courtesy of Wohnraume der Gegenwart. 


4 BEAUX-ARTS APARTMENTS, NEW YORK CITY. KEN- 
NETH M. MURCHISON AND RAYMOND HOOD, GOD- 
LEY AND FOUILHOUX, ARCHITECTS. 

STOCK WINDOWS IN HORIZONTAL STRIPS AND 
AROUND CORNERS. 


I BEDROOM, APARTMENT HOUSE IN BASEL, SWITZ- 
ERLAND. OTTO SENN AND RUDOLF MOCK, ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

ALL THE ESSENTIALS—LIGHT, OUTLOOK, AIR, HEAT. 
NO SUPERFLUITY OF OBJECTS OR DETAIL. 


3 SUN PORCH AND CONSERVATORY, HOUSE IN 
HUNGARY. PAUL LASZLO, ARCHITECT. 

DOUBLE GLAZING CREATES EXCELLENT SPACE FOR 
PLANTS. 


Photo, courtesy of І Architecte 


2 BEDROOM IN VAN DER LEEUW HOUSE, ROTTER 
DAM. BRINKMAN AND VAN DER VLUGT, ARCHITECT 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT IS CONTROLLED FRO} 
BEDSIDE WITH NEATLY DESIGNED HARDWARE AN 
DETAILS. 


4 LIVING ROOM, HOUSE AT VILLE D'AVRAY, FRANC 
LE CORBUSIER AND P. JEANNERET, ARCHITECTS. 
HORIZONTAL SLIDING PLYWOOD PANELS IN FRO 
OF BOOKS MAKE AN INTERESTING WALL TREATME 
FREE-STANDING FIREPLACE IN CENTER OF ROOM. 
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BEDROOM, APARTMENT IN VIENNA. ERICH KURT 
ICHTER, ARCHITECT. 
IVISION OF WALL INTO VARIOUS FIELDS OF COLOR 


CHIEVES AN UNUSUAL BACKGROUND FOR TWIN 
EDS. 


DINING ROOM AND LIVING ROOM, VIENNA. 
ONIE PILEWSKI, ARCHITECT. 


ESTRAINED SIMPLICITY CREATES LIVABLENESS WITH 
ONOMICAL MEANS. 
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2 CORNER OF PLAYROOM, APARTMENT IN VIENNA. 
ERICH KURT RICHTER, ARCHITECT. 

SHELVES PAINTED MANY BRIGHT COLORS AND 
IREATED LIKE BUILDING. BLOCKS MAKE A GOOD 
SETTING FOR TOYS. 


opyrighted by Blumberger-Schul 


4 CORNER OF BEDROOM, APARTMENT IN VIENNA. 
ERICH KURT RICHTER, ARCHITECT. 


SHARP CONTRASTS OF SIMPLE ELEMENTS PRODUCE 
FRESH INTEREST. 
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I EXHIBITION HALL, BARCELONA. MIES VAN DER 
ROHE, ARCHITECT. 

GLASS IN CHROMIUM FRAMES AND SLABS OF 
FINE MARBLE USED AS FREE-STANDING PARTITIONS 
AFFORD AN INTERPLAY OF SURFACES AND COSTLY 
MATERIALS. 


3 LIVING ROOM AND DINING ROOM, APARTMENT 
IN NEW YORK CITY. WILLIAM MUSCHENHEIM, 
ARCHITECT. 

WALL SURFACES HAVING PLANES OF COLOR GIVE 
ILLUSION OF SPACE IN USUAL CITY APARTMENT 
LAYOUT. 


2 LIVING ROOM, APARTMENT HOUSE ІМ STUTTGAR 
MIES VAN DER ROHE, ARCHITECT. 

LARGE PROPORTIONS AS APPLIED TO MINIMUI 
REQUIREMENTS. 


4 DINING ROOM, APARTMENT IN VIENNA. ERN: 
PLISCHKE, ARCHITECT. 

SMOOTH GRASS CLOTH WALLS WITH BLACK GLA: 
BUILT-IN SIDEBOARD. DOWN LIGHTS SET IN HUN 
CEILING EFFECTIVELY ILLUMINATE TABLE. 
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1 APARTMENT HOUSE AT PARC DES PRINCES, PARIS. 
LE CORBUSIER AND P. JEANNERET, ARCHITECTS. 
AN EXAMPLE OF AN ENTIRE FRONT IN GLASS AND 
GLASS BRICK. TENANTS IN THIS BUILDING WERE 
INVITED TO CHOOSE FROM SEVERAL DIFFERENT 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR THEIR FLATS, VERY MUCH AS 
HOUGH EACH WAS SO MUCH OFFICE SPACE. 
HIS METHOD RESULTED IN ROOM DISPOSITIONS 
ITHIN THE FLATS THAT WERE ALMOST COM- 
PLETELY FREE OF SEPARATING WALLS. 


2 LIVING ROOM AND TERRACE, APARTMENT, PARIS. 
LE CORBUSIER AND P. JEANNERET, ARCHITECTS. 
LARGE SLIDING GLASS PANELS OPENING ON TO 
THE TERRACE MORE INTIMATELY CONNECT THE 
SKY AND LANDSCAPE WITH THE LIVING SPACE. 
AN INTERESTING. USE OF CLEAR AND OBSCURE 
GLASS IN THE SAME PANEL. 


3 DINING ROOM, APARTMENT OF LE CORBUSIER, 
PARIS. LE CORBUSIER AND P. JEANNERET, ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

FINE RELATION OF PAINTINGS TO WALL AREAS. 
ACCENTUATION OF DOOR BY COLOR. MARBLE 
SLAB TABLE TOP, EFFECTIVE USE OF MATERIAL IN 
CONNECTION WITH TILE FLOOR. 
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I ENTRANCE HALL, APARTMENT IN VIENNA. ERNST 
PLISCHKE, ARCHITECT. 
A CAREFUL SOLUTION OF SIMPLE DETAILS. 


3 АМ ARCHITECT'S STUDY, VIENNA. ERNST 
PLISCHKE, ARCHITECT. 

A DRAFTING BOARD INCORPORATED IN A WALL 
CONTAINING FILES, TELEPHONE AND MATERIALS. 


2 CLUBROOM, TOKYO, JAPAN. ANTONIN RAY- 
MOND, ARCHITECT. 
A SUNKEN FIREPLACE FEATURE COMBINED WITH 
FINE WORKMANSHIP IN USE OF PLASTER, BRICK, 
TILE AND MOSAIC. 


4 AN ARCHITECT'S STUDY, VIENNA. ERNST| 
PLISCHKE, ARCHITECT. 

LARGE PLANES GIVE AN ATMOSPHERE OF RE- 
POSE. 
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LIVING ROOM, HOUSE OF F. V. FIELD, HART- 
FORD, CONNECTICUT. HOWE AND LESCAZE, 
ARCHITECTS. 

А COMBINATION OF ALTERNATING FIXED SASH 
AAND VENTILATING SASH. CORRECT RELATION OF 
SEAT AND DINING TABLE TO LIGHT. 


he Ж. ner. 


3 DINING ROOM, HOUSE OF ROBERT BROWN, 
HESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA. ROBERT BROWN, 
DESIGNER. 

AREFUL WORKMANSHIP IN THE USE OF WOOD 
SIDING AND METAL ACCESSORIES. 


by F. S. 


2 HANDBALL COURT. OFFICE OF JOHN RUSSELL 
POPE, ARCHITECTS. 

AESTHETIC RESULT WITH A PURELY UTILITARIAN 
SOLUTION. 


Photo by R. M. Glasgow 


4 NG ROOM, У. D. L. RESEARCH HOUSE, 
LOS ANGELES. RICHARD J. NEUTRA, ARCHITECT. 
CLOSE CONNECTION BETWEEN EXTERIOR AND 
INTERIOR DEVELOPS NEW SENSE OF FREEDOM IN 
LIVING SPACE. 
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| DINING ROOM, APARTMENT IN BASEL, SWITZER- 
LAND. OTTO SENN AND RUDOLF MOCK, ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

A HARMONIOUS RESULT HAS BEEN ACHIEVED 
THROUGH THE USE OF OLD FURNITURE IN MOD- 
ERN ARCHITECTURAL SURROUNDINGS. 


3 TERRACE, APARTMENT IN BASEL, SWITZERLAND. 
OTTO SENN AND RUDOLF MOCK, ARCHITECTS. 
TERRACE AND LIVING ROOM BECOME ONE. 


2 APARTMENT FACADE, BASEL, SWITZERLAND. 
OTTO SENN AND RUDOLF MOCK, ARCHITECTS. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT OF АМ APART- 
MENT HOUSE WITH UNBROKEN HORIZONTAL 
STRETCHES OF GLASS AND OPEN TERRACES FAC- 
ING A PARK. 


4 LIVING ROOM, APARTMENT OF J. A. DUNBAR, 
NEW YORK CITY. WILLIAM MUSCHENHEIM, ARCHI- 
TECT. 

LARGE UNBROKEN SURFACES ACCENTUATE THE 
SENSE OF WARMTH IN UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
AND CARPETING. 
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| LIVING ROOM, APARTMENT ІМ BERLIN. MARCEL 
BREUER, ARCHITECT. 

AN INTERIOR OF GREAT REFINEMENT BUT AT THE 
SAME TIME OF UTMOST RESTRAINT. 


Photo, courtesy of Wohnraume der Gegenwart. 


3 DINING ROOM AND LIVING ROOM, HOUSE IN 
BERLIN. MIES VAN DER ROHE, ARCHITECT, 

THE SUCCESSFUL MERGING OF ONE SPACE INTO 
THE OTHER THROUGH WALLS USED AS SCREENS 
AND AN ELIMINATION OF DOORS. THE STRUC- 
TURAL SUPPORTS ARE FREE-STANDING AND NOT 
CONNECTED WITH THE WALLS. WALLS WERE 
ARRANGED TO FIT FURNITURE LAYOUT. 


Photo, courtesy of Wohnraume der Gegenwart 


2 LIVING ROOM, HOUSE ІМ HAMBURG. KARL 
SCHNEIDER, ARCHITECT. 
WELL-DESIGNED WOOD FRAMES WITH SLUNG SEATS. 


Photo, courtesy of Wohnraume der Gegenwart 


4 TERRACE, VAN DER LEEUW HOUSE, ROTTERDAM. 
BRINKMAN AND VAN DER VLUGT, ARCHITECTS. 
HOUSE, TERRACE AND GARDEN BECOME ONE 
THROUGH USE OF MODERN STEEL FRAME CON- 
STRUCTION AND GLASS WALLS. 
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| GYMNASIUM, HOUSE FOR AN AVIATOR. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE APPARATUS IN THE DRESSING 
ROOM BECOMES PART OF THE EQUIPMENT OF THE 
MODERN HOME AND IS IN PLACE BECAUSE OF ITS 
INTRINSICALLY FUNCTIONAL DESIGN. 


3 SHIP'S CABIN. PAOLO MASERA, ARCHITECT. 
A CABIN DESIGNED ENTIRELY WITH THE USE OF 
NONINFLAMMABLE MATERIALS. 


2 BATHROOM, SALON D'AUTOMNE, PARIS. LE COR- 
BUSIER, P. JEANNERET AND CHARLOTTE PERRIAND, 
ARCHITECTS. 

A LUXURIOUS ARRANGEMENT OF BATHROOM AND 
DRESSING ROOM WITH SPECIAL ATTENTION DE- 
VOTED TO THE CONTRASTS OF MATERIALS SUCH 
AS TILE AND FUR, ALSO MIRRORS AND CHROMIUM. 


4 KITCHEN, APARTMENT AT PALM SPRINGS, CALI- 
FORNIA. A. LAWRENCE KOCHER AND ALBERT FREY. 
A NEAT ARRANGEMENT OF SECTIONAL KITCHEN 
EQUIPMENT WITH NICE PLACEMENT OF WINDOWS 
AND VENTILATOR. CABINETS OF ENAMELED STEEL. 
WALLS OF COLORED TRANSITE. 
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I CRYSTAL HOUSE, CHICAGO. GEORGE F. KECK 
AND LELAND T. ATWOOD, ARCHITECTS. 

PLANTS HAVE A NECESSARY PLACE IN THE SUNNY 
HOUSE. 


3 CRYSTAL HOUSE, CHICAGO. GEORGE F. KECK 
AND LELAND Т. ATWOOD, ARCHITECTS. 
WARDROBE USED AS PARTITION; ACOUSTICAL TILE 
CEILING. 
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2 CRYSTAL HOUSE, CHICAGO. GEORGE F. KECK 
AND LELAND T. ATWOOD, ARCHITECTS. 

EXTERIOR WALLS ENTIRELY OF GLASS, ADJUSTABLE 
BLINDS TO CONTROL LIGHT. THERE ARE LARGE 
WOOD VENEER PANELS. 


4 SWIMMING POOL, FRANCE. MALLET - STEVENS, 
ARCHITECT. 

RECREATIONAL FACILITIES CAN BE INCORPORATED 
IN THE MODERN APARTMENT HOUSE AND MADE TO 
HARMONIZE WITH THE GENERAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Bons 
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| BATHROOM, JAPAN. ANTONIN RAYMOND, 


ARCHITECT. 
А VARIATION FROM THE CUSTOMARY USE OF 


TILE. 


3 INTERIOR, JAPAN. ANTONIN RAYMOND, ARCHI- 
TECT. 

TRADITIONAL JAPANESE INFLUENCE ON MODERN 
USE OF SLIDING SCREENS. 


2 INTERIOR, JAPAN. ANTONIN RAYMOND, АЕСНІ- 
TECT. 

BUILT-IN CUPBOARDS AND THEIR RELATION TO 
WALL. USE WAS MADE OF RARE WOOD VENEERS. 


4 ENTRANCE HALL, JAPAN. ANTONIN RAYMOND, 
ARCHITECT. 
METICULOUS APPLICATION OF SIMPLEST DESIGN 
ELEMENTS. 
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SOME APARTMENT FLOOR PLAN TYPES 


1. ENTRANCE FLOOR, TUGENDHAT HOUSE, BRUNN, CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA. MIES VAN DER ROHE, ARCHITECT. Easy grouping of 


rientation, and furni- 


n roof terrace with respect to pr 


yout. 


2.MAIN LIVING FLOOR, TUGENDHAT HOUSE, BRUNN, CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA. MIES VAN DER ROHE, ARCHITECT. Large open living 
se of its various functions by means of 

М The 
of 


Haq: for the ригро: 


j with 


3. APARTMENT, SALON D'AUTOMNE, PARIS. LE CORBUSIER AND 
P. JEANNERET, ARCHITECTS. АП equipment and storage space on 
space as a living hall. Construc- 


4.SUNLIGHT TOWERS APARTMENT, NEW YORK. A. EAWRENCE 
KOCHER AND GERHARD ZIEGLER, ARCHITECTS. The 


әт area. The plan is intended for separate towers or 


5.WALK-UP APARTMENT, WEISSENHOF SIEDLUNG, STUTTGART. 
MIES VAN. DER ROHE, ARCHITECT. Diversity of apartment layouts 


partitions. These are 


can be readily changed. 
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TECHNICAL NEWS AND RESEARCH 


‘ammed earth houses — high cost ratio for labor, low for materials 


HOUSES BUILT OF EARTH 


Rammed earth construction has been 
used in all parts of the world since early 
Roman times; more recently in Germany, 
England, France and the Scandinavian 
countries. In this country considerable 
work has been done by Karl J. Ellington 
of Port Angeles, Washington; by W. 
Coffin and Н.Р. Humphrey of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and by the 
State Agricultural College at Brookings, 
S. D. A number of buildings of rammed 
earth construction standing today in the 
United States were built in the pre-Revo- 
lution period. 


At present the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration is building a group of rammed 
earth houses near Birmingham, Alabama. 
If the employment objective is to be 
reached with the limited funds available 
under the work relief appropriation, it is 
apparent that a maximum expenditure 
must be made for wages and a minimum 
for building materials. Investigation in- 
dicated that rammed earth construction 
would accomplish this, and at the same 
time provide low-cost housing units for 
rural or semi-urban areas. While the 
use of this type of construction is definite- 
ly limited, the assumption appears justi- 
fied for experience to date shows a cost 
ratio approximately 65% for wages and 
35% for materials, With more advanced 
building methods, approximately 70c of 
the construction dollar goes for material 
and equipment and only 30c for wages. 


This new work in rammed earth con- 
struction—or pisé, as it is sometimes 
called—is under the direction of Thomas 
Hibben, architect and author of The 
Carpenter's Tool Chest (published 1933 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia). The experimental hous: and 
their mode of erection are described in 
a report on the following page. 


Bibliography: (1) Journal of the British 

Tinistry of Agriculture, London, 1920. 
(2) Special Report of the Building R 
search Board, Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, London. (3) 
Cottage Building in Cobb, Pisé Chalk 
and Clay, by Clough Williams-Ellis. 
(4) Modern P Building, by Karl J. 
Ellington. (5) Lower Cost Buildings, 
by E. W. Coffin and H. В. Humphrey. 
(6) Bulletin 1500, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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RAMMED EARTH CONSTRUCTION . . . . . . 


Materials: Three parts sand, two parts 
clay, one part coarse aggregate, 8 to 12 
per cent water by weight. Aggregate 
may be slag, gravel, shale or crushed rock 
and should not exceed 34^". Test blocks 
of varying compositions, 30 days old and 
all containing 1195 water, failed under 
the loads recorded below. The area 
under compression was 140 square inches 
in each case. 
(1) 3 sand, 


2clay, 1 shale...76,000 Ib. 
(2)3 " 2 " 1 “ ...56,000 Ib. 
(3) 3 2 1 “ ...41,000 Ib. 
(Qus ^ =" 1 “ ..96,000 Ib. 
(B)g " 2 * 1и ~ .276,5001D; 
(6) 6 4 1 "o ...69,700 Ib. 
“УШ | 0 н ..27,400 Ib. 


The composition used averaged 480 Ib. 
per square inch. A tougher and a more 
impervious wall can be made by the ad- 
mixture of 8 gal. of emulsified asphalt 
per cubic yard of loose material. (This 
is equal to 15% of the weight of the 200 
mesh material present in the mixture.) 


Forms: These are made up of side 
panels and end gates, all of 2" lumber, 
well dried and straight. They may be 
lined with masonite or other hard-sur- 
faced material if a perfectly smooth wall 
is desired but this is not necessary. Side 
panels are 30” high with vertical 2" x 
4" braces 3 on center, and are held to- 
gether by 12" W.L bolts extending 
through the form at the top and bottom 
of each vertical brace; 2" x 4" loose 
spreaders are used to hold the panels 
apart until sufficient earth has been 
tamped in, after which they are removed. 
End gates are made the width of the de- 
sired wall and its full height from floor 
to plate, and are set between the side panel 
ends and strongly braced; these form the 
jambs and must be true and straight. 
When a single type of building is to be 
repeated it is advantageous to make a 
sufficient number of forms so that the 
entire wall can be raised simultaneously ; 
on single unit construction a straight 
wall section, a tee, a right hand and a 
left hand corner ell are sufficient. 
Tampers are made from 15" long blocks 
of 4" x 10" long leaf yellow pine, one 
of the 10" faces being beveled so as to 
leave a tamping edge 10" x 114”; the 
handle is 34" М.Т. pipe and the total 
weight approximately 18 lb. 


Wall erection: Forms are set in place on 
concrete floor slab or footing courses 
checked for alignment and braced, and 
filled with 5" of mixed earth spread 
evenly. The tamper stands in the form 
and kneads the earth with the tamping 
tool into a solid mass, the fill being com- 
pressed in the process approximately 50 
per cent. It should then present a dry 
hard upper surface which will ring when 
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struck with a flat metal tamp. When the 
form has been filled by the tamping of 
successive 5" layers the bolts are drifted 
out and the side panels raised, Since the 
lower row of bolt holes is 6" above the 
bottom, the forms have a 6" apron ex- 
tending down over the new wall, pro- 
tecting it when tamping is resumed. The 
end gates remain in place throughout. 
Filling, tamping and raising of forms 
is continued until the wall has reached 
the desired height. After all forms are 
removed the upper surface of the wall is 
protected with a layer of tar and felt 
until the roof can be put in place. 


Wall width: Although a 12" wall is 
satisfactory both for insulation and 
strength, not less than 15” is recom- 
mended as the smaller dimension cramps 
the workmen and reduces the working 
speed, The average rate of production 
is 2/3 cubic yards рег man per day, 
counting all workmen engaged, whether 
tamping, mixing or raising forms. 


Wall heights: Rammed earth has ade- 
quate bearing strength in direct com- 
pression (in excess of 30 tons per square 
foot) for any type of low building. The 
value of the material in tension or in 
bending is so small that all walls must 
be designed to receive direct compress- 
ing loads only. This controls the di- 
mensions of columns as well as wall 
heights. Buildings can be raised to 
three or even four stories. There is no 
economic justification, however, {ог 
erecting walls above one story since the 
extra cost of raising the earth into forms 
at a greater height would more than 
offset the gains made in the use of the 
material. 


Exterior finish: After the wall has dried 
about 30 days, exterior finish may be 
applied although a greater drying time 
is desirable. Any of the following fin- 
ishes is satisfactory; all will require 
maintenance but such maintenance is in- 
expensive both as to material and labor 
costs. (1) Boiled linseed oil, with or 
without pigment. (2) Tung oil paint. 
(3) Sodium silicate. (4) Rough cast 
lime and cement mortar. (5) Casein 
whitewash consisting of 5 Ib. casein, 
3 10. trisodium phosphate, one sack 
hydrated lime, 3 pints formaldehyde and 
13 gallons of water, mixed in accordance 
with the directions of the National Lime 
Association, This whitewash should be 
applied to the shady side of the build- 
ing and should be kept wet until set. 
When thoroughly dry, paint with cement 
in oil paint, also applied only on the 
shady side and kept wet. (There has not 
yet been time to test the permanence of 
this finish, but so far it appears satis- 
factory.) 


Thomas Hibben, Architec! 


Floor finishes: (1) Wood on sleepers o 
wood in mastic. (2) Quarry or othe 
tile. (3) Linoleum or asbestos tile ma; 
be used over asphalt fill for the finishe 
floor. (4) The concrete slab may b 
rubbed reasonably smooth with carbor 
undum blocks and one coat of asphal 
primer applied, followed by a coat o 
cold asphalt solution mixed with 509 
screened sand. When dry cover wit 
28 x 32 count 5-ounce cotton cloth an 
finish with a coat of cold asphalt paste 
(This finish likewise has not been full 
tested as yet, but appears satisfactory.) 


Roof construction: A wood plate on ta 
and felt sheet covers the whole width c 
the wall and is spiked into it with 3¢ 
penny nails. The joists are set fla 
spaced according to the span and shoul 
extend beyond the face of the wall 18 
Above they are covered with wood decl 
ing on which is laid dead level built-u 
tar and slag roof. Below they are strippe 
with 2" x 2" furring 16" on center, 1 
which is attached gypsum plaster boat 
or wire lath for a plastered ceiling. ТІ 
exterior soffit is lathed with galvanize 
iron wire lath and finished with сете 
plaster. Тһе facia may be either woe 
or sheet metal. Because of the strij 
ping of the roof structure the inclose 
space is entirely ventilated. Vent оре 
ings are provided in each room in| 
the space and vent outlets under the so 
fit and above the roof; these are coi 
trolled with spring shutters. It has be 
found that by coloring the area агош 
and over vent outlets black and the r 
maining roof white, the increased co 
centration of absorbed heat below tl 
black area causes the air to rise in th 
portion, thus setting up a flow of a 
within the roof structure, which has 
tendency to decrease the temperature 
the ceiling. 


Interior walls: Plaster direct to ear 
wall, any good interior plaster sand fi 
ish or white finish for paper. 


Advantages: Extreme low thermal co 
ductivity; the heat gain or loss throu 
the wall is so negligible that it may - 
considered zero. Fire resistance. Te 
mite resistance. Permanence. Тһе co 
does not exceed that for comparal 
wood construction. 


Disadvantages: Slowness of constructic 


Поизе designs: Buildings of ramm 
earth must be simple, straight line. Sin 
the material is crude, attempts at refir 
ment or detail will be both costly a 
ineffective. In the experimental hous 
all openings except the bathroom wind 
are the full height of the wall and a 
provided with French doors to give ma 
imum circulation of air. 


NEW DESIGNS e NEW USES e NEW EQUIPMENT e NEW MATERIAI 


INTEGRATED KITCHENS 


4 system of kitchen units—standardized 
assemblies which can be framed into the 
wall construction to become an integral 


part of the building—has been developed 
by the Accessories Company, Inc., a di 
ision of American Radiator Company, 
40 West 40 Street, New York, М. Y. 
They are the result of 7 years of re- 
search and experimentation by George 
Sakier, industrial designer, and are in- 
tended to round out a previously intro- 
duced line of bathroom units which com- 
bine fixtures and conveniences into in- 


terlocking wall panels. The units are 
now in production under the trade name 
of “Arcode Sectional Bathrooms and 
Kitchens.” 


The basic elements in the new kitchen 
units are shown in the diagram: in ad- 
dition to the usual wall and base cabi- 
nets (A and C) the Arcode system pro- 
vides a steel wall section (B), 7 feet high 
and capable of sustaining a bearing load 
of 7,000 pounds. The wall sections are 
assembled and framed into the house con- 
struction to form a solid armature for 
the rest of the kitchen assembly. Cabinets 
and equipment are then mounted direct 
on the wall sections. The rigidity of 
assembly gives an even alignment and 
prevents any distortion that might cause 
doors and drawers to become stuck, Not 
only do the wall sections carry their own 
load as well as the superimposed wall 
loads, they also provide cabinet space to 
a useful depth of 634 inches. By adding 
one or more hanging units of the C type, 
cabinet depths of 13, 1914 and 26 inches 
are obtainable. The space is also util- 
ized for pipe inclosures, wiring, heating 
and ventilating ducts. 


Assemblies: The use of a module sys- 
tem—15, 20 and 35-inch spacings—per- 
mits considerable flexibility in arrange- 
ment with an essential simplicity in parts. 
Almost any desired combination of units 
and fixtures can be provided. The rear 
sides of the wall sections need only to 
be suitably finished (e.g., wall paper or 
a coat of paint applied directly to the 
steel) to form the wall of an adjacent 
room. Panels can even be reversed so 
as to open into an adjoining dinette. 


Cost range: The large L-shaped kitchen 
with pantry back-up (see illustration) 
will retail about $500, the smaller straight- 
line assembly about $275. For houses 
costing $15,000 or more a “flush” cab- 
inet construction is being marketed. For 
houses between $8,000 and $15,000 there 
is a less expensive type known as "stile" 
construction. For houses less than $8.000, 
several fixed combinations or “packages” 
will be sold through department stores 
imately a third more ex- 
ible construction 


at prices аррг‹ 
pensive than a 
in wood. 


ptographs by Ben Schnall 
packaged kitchens" — the wall is an integral part of the assembly 
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flexible tubes of metal-'/s" to 40” diameters 


VERTICAL 
SECTION 
THROUGH 
STILE 


SECTIONAL 


SEPARATION 
IN STILE 
WHEN SASH 
IS TILTED 


tilting window sash 
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NEW MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT AND CONTROLS 


metal tubing like rubber 


Produced by Metal Hose Division, 
Eclipse Aviation Corporation, 545 North 
Arlington Avenue, East Orange, N. J. 

A flexible metal tubing has been devel- 
oped which combines the useful charac- 
teristics of metal with the pliability of 
rubber. It can be made to resist pres 
sures, temperatures and similar condi- 
tions against which rubber—even when 
reinforced—would prove of little value. 
It is made from conventional seamless 
tubing corrugated into bellows-like form 
with adjacent corrugations parallel to 
each other and rounded at the top and 
bottom. The hose derives its flexibility 
from these corrugations with their deep 
side walls, the degree of flexibility being 
controlled by the number of corrugations 
for each inch of hose and also by the wall 
thickness. 


In monel metal tubing it is pro- 
duced in a variety of from one- 
eighth of an inch to two inches in inside 
diameter. In steel it has been produced 
with inside diameters up to 40 inches. 
In some of the smaller sizes, it has been 
tested against pressures up to 3,000 
pounds. The tubing is available also in 
nickel, 3 per cent silicon bronze and 
other corrosion-resistant materials. 


Applications: The tubing has been found 
useful for carrying corrosive liquids and 
ga under pressure as well as for car- 
riers for control wires in airplanes, mo- 
tor boats and the like. In the building 
field it offers flexible connections for oil 
burner installations; air conditioning 
piping, pump and other hydraulic con- 
nections where it is desirable to absorb 
vibration and to prevent passage of noise ; 
exhaust and other connections for diesel 
power plants. 


tilting double-hung windows 
Developed by Jiffy-Kleen Corp. Pro- 
duced by Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., 
Dubuque, lowa. 

By means of a pivoting device, the sash 
in ordinary double-hung windows сап 
be tilted for indirect ventilation in any 
kind of weather and for easy cleaning 
of outside pane surfaces. When sash is 
not tilted, the window has its traditional 
appearance. The pivoting device is in- 
stalled in the sash at the factory; it is 
adaptable to any standard frame and 
operates with any balancing device and 
any standard weatherstripping. 


Mechanism: A seamless brass tube ex- 
tends the entire height of sash. It rests 
in a slot in the stile. A concealed brass 
ribbon spring makes positive contact 
with a groove in upright pivot strip 


when window is closed, thus insuring 
weathertightness. The pivot hinge op- 
erates in conjunction with brass tube 
and spring. When sash is tilted, the tube 
rolls, acting the same as a roller bear- 
ing without wear on wood. 


plywood without battens 


Produced by Vancouver Plywood and 
Veneer Co., Vancouver, Washington. 
A new plywood, known as Art-Ply, has 
been designed to do away with battens 
for covering joints between panels. Sur- 
faces of the panels, which measure 4x 8 
feet, are grooved by special machinery. 
Into these grooves simple moldings are 
inlaid flush with the panel surface and 
are held fast with a water-resisting glue. 
Random plank, standard plank, rectangu- 
lar plank and square tile patterns are 
thus obtainable in standardized 3-ріу 
panels. The panels themselves are joined 
together by means of rabbetted edges ; the 
joint is then concealed by а separate 
piece of molding. 


air conditioning fan 
Developed by General Electric Company, 
Air Conditioning Department (Sweet's 
Catalog File 26/9), Bloomfield, N. 7. 
Designed and manufactured as integral 
parts of a line of air conditioners; not 
available as separate fan units. 
A new fan, known as the “Aphonic 
Radial Flow Fan,” creates the higher 
pressures required in central plant air 
conditioners by rotating the air so that 
each particle of it is subjected to cen- 
trifugal force. Although this principle is 
not new, it has been impractical here- 
tofore to impart the required velocity 
to the air and to turn it at the same time 
through the required angles, without cre- 
ating innumerable eddy currents and con- 
flicts with the air stream; this turbu- 
lence causes unnecessary noise. To avoi 
turbulence, the air must be speeded - 
and turned at a uniform rate. 


Mechanism: The air traverses the fa 
blades in a radial direction. This con 
struction is distinguished from а pro 
peller fan in that the blades are paralle 
to the shaft instead of at right angles 
and because a “snail shaped” stationary 
housing, known as a scroll, is required 
Die-cast aluminum blades are used. Ai 
is drawn in at the center of the oper 
end of the wheel and discharged tan 
gentially into the scroll, which terminate: 
in a rectangular discharge opening whicl 
connects to the supply duct system. Pro 
duced at present in two nominal diam 
eters, 7” and 12”, the wheels may b 
used singly or in pairs. 


NEW STANDARDS e NEW DESIGNS е NEW USES e NEW EQUIPMENT e NEW MATERIAL! 


W alls B _ YET THEY PROVIDE INSULATION 
AND CORRECT ACOUSTICS! 


Insulite Tile and Plank enable you to 
create walls of exceptional beauty; with 
the hidden but important values of effi- 
cient insulation and sound absorption. 

Supplied in two colors (Ins-light, 
the color of natural wood, and Graylite, 
a distinctive gray-brown) with a choice 
of linen or burlap textured surfaces, 
you may, by color and surface combin- 


INSULITE TILE AND PLANK 
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ations and varying sizes and shapes, 
create walls and ceilings of unlimited 
variation and distinction. 

For new construction, or for re- 
modeling, you'll find Insulite Tile and 
Plank an extremely flexible medium 
for expressing modern trends in 
decoration. The Insulite Company; 
Dept. AR66, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


ү Only 
| INSULITE 


makes it 
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ALBERTO SARTORIS, GLI ELE- 


МЕМТІ DELL'ARCHITETTURA 
FUNZIONALE, Second Revised Edi- 
tion, 687 Reproductions. Milano: 
Ulrico Hoepli. 

Alberto Sartoris is not only an archi- 
tect of talent and an author of merit, 
he is above all a man of firm convic- 
tion. The architectural idea taking life 
in space, this sense of intellectual or- 
der which we attribute to the new ar- 
chitecture, stimulates him. Therefore 
to give a “panoramic view” of the con- 
struction activities of about thirty 
countries is for him more than a mere 
duty, it is an act of devotion. 

Sartoris, like most of the young ar- 
chitects, has allied himself closely with 
the new plastic arts derived from im- 
pressionism. Consequently he is familiar 
with the development of this sensibility 
which is characteristic of our period, as 
exemplified in the various creations of 
contemporary painters and sculptors. 
This new machine tradition, manifest- 
ing itself more and more in our every- 
day life, finds a definite form in the 
works of art, thanks to the artists who 
are in tune with their time. The com- 
ing of the machine and the integration 
of the tool in our life created entirely 
new sources of art as an expression of 
a new consciousness and of a content 
that has become legitimately human. 
Now this sensibility which contrasts 
definitely with the past is brilliantly 
illustrated in this book. The choice of 
the plates is that of a discriminating 
collector, and it is a remarkable 
achievement of patience to assemble 
documentary data from such distant 
points—from the Argentine to Fin- 
land, from Los Angeles to Zagreb. 
But we should not be surprised to find 
a striking similarity between the crea- 
tions of the new architecture and the 
other plastic arts. A work of Le Cor- 
busier (page 164) will certainly recall 
a picture of Amedee Ozenfant; Riet- 
veld (page 396) has many things in 
common with Piet Mondrian and the 
neoplastic movement. 

There has been much discussion 
about the term "functional archi- 
tecture” as opposed to a free spiritual 
creation. For those who can read the 
Italian text of this book, especially the 
chapters "The Formula of Functional- 
ism" and "Mediums and Materials of 


the New Architecture," there will re- 
main no doubt as to the high intel- 
lectual quality of this architectural 
movement. Functional architecture! 
Yes, very human functions as the man's 
right to be free to feel, to enthuse, to 
make full use of his spiritual faculties, 
to give free way to the aspiration of 
his heart. Would this be sufficient 
guaranty for a genuine culture? We 
have always thought that under the 
term of functional architecture are 
known all those creations which have 
evolved beyond academic barbarism. 
(How deceiving is the fact that the 
Humanities have always had a nefari- 
ous influence upon the plastic arts, 
demonstrating the very absence of all 
culture!) 

Since the first edition of this book, 
about three years ago, an imposing 
number of projects, then examples of 
paper architecture, are now presented 
in reality. We see that the construc- 
tion activity of today is determined by 
a minority of "aesthetes" of yesterday 
who made no pretensions to do other- 
wise than to think, to feel, to breathe 
the atmosphere of their time and to 
work out solutions of contemporary 
problems. It is unexpected indeed to 
find in the pages of this book so vast 


a quantity of posthumous works. Sant 
Elia, Theo Van Doesburg, Adolf 
Loos, Karl Moser, Brinkman are no 
longer with us. 

Sartoris has made an attempt at ar 
epic and at the same time a compre- 
hensive survey of the most worthy 
specimens of the new architecture. Ir 
his effort to remain, above all, ortho 
dox, he has excluded the works o 
important pioneers. It is regrettabl 
that Berlage, Behrens, Van der Velde 
Perret do not figure in this book 
Frank Lloyd Wright is the singl 
exception. 

Perhaps we should say a word o 
the omissions of obvious technicalitie 
which so often appear in architecture 
books to impress the layman. Nevet 
theless we believe that this book i 
primarily addressed to architects rathe 
than to the general public ; for those : 
least who are not seeking noveltie 
nor the superficialities of certain form 
but who can be moved by the since! 


(Turn to page 22 adv.) 
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BEAUTIFUL AND DISTINCTIVE 
— And ай Not GL 


The Bruce Finished Block Floor is beau- 
tiful and distinctive—and that's not all! 
It has the well-known durability of hard- 
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There are many beautiful floorings 
available today—many that are unusual 
and distinctive. But beauty and distinc- 
tiveness are only two of several impor- 
tant qualities which the ideal flooring 
must possess. 


DURABILITY (How will the floor look 
5, 10 or 25 years from now?) SIMPLE 
MAINTENANCE (Can it be kept at its 
original beauty by simple methods?) 
EASE OF INSTALLATION (Can it be 
laid over any type of sub-floor or old 
floor without costly preparatory work?) 
These are considerations which an archi- 
tect can fully appreciate, but which the 
owner may overlook in selecting a floor- 
ing that will give lasting satisfaction. 


Ф 


wood ...can be maintained simply, and 
completely refinished whenever neces- 
sary ... is easy to install by nailing or 
in mastic. 

Furthermore, each Bruce Finished Block 
is completely finished at the Bruce 
Plants—even to waxing and polishing. 
Thus a perfect finish is assured and the 
floor is ready to use the minute the last 
Block is in place. More than 20,000,000 
feet of Bruce Blocks are now in use in 
structures of all types. 


Illustrated literature and А.1.А. File may be 
obtained by writing E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.—''World's Largest Maker of Hardwood 
Floorings ” 


bruce tnished Wack 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 
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attempt of various creators in different 
countries and by mediums which differ 
more or less in each region: a wooden 
dwelling in Sweden, a glass house in 
Paris, a reinforced concrete building in 
London. Among the technical litera- 
ture, or apparently technical, which 
has been all the rage the past few 
years, the Elements of Functional Ar- 
chitecture have the advantage of offer- 
ing us a more esoteric significance of 
this movement about which there has 
been so much debate. Technic varies 
from one day to another—it is condi- 
tioned by the climate and the economic 
system of each country. Only the 
human side, can we say, remains un- 
changeable. Stamo Papadaki 


MODERN FURNISHING AND 
DECORATION. By Derek Patmore. 
New and Revised Edition. The Studio 
Publications, London. 1936. $4.50. 
Mr. Derek Patmore is an interior deco- 
rator and critic. The selected illustra- 
tions suggest that the author is partial 
to decoration rather than to an interior 
result that follows rational planning. 
In the text he records “a growing 
popular desire for decorative detail.” 

New tendencies perceived on the 
horizon, since the first edition was 
printed in 1934, include: 

“A definite return to the use of color 
as opposed to the all-white and mono- 
tone color scheme. 

“Square-shaped furniture is no 
longer quite so popular. 

“Textures are becoming more elabo- 
rate, and fabrics—whilst many of them 
still rely on their interesting weave and 
texture for their effect—are returning 
more and more to colored decorative 
patterns.” 

The interior decorator will find in- 
terest in the excellently printed plates, 
many of them in color. 


THE LESSON OF JAPANESE 
ARCHITECTURE. By Jiro Harada. 
Edited by C. G. Holme. The Studio 
Ltd., London. 1936. $10. 

The idea underlying contemporary 
architecture and interior design—the 
light, space and convenience, the re- 
liance upon strength of form and 
beauty of materials for a design re- 
sult—has for centuries been ап es- 
sential part of the slowly developing 


Japan is the 


Japanese tradition. 
fortunate possessor of an architectural 
tradition which, securely founded, has 
not lost its validity with the passage 
of years. The tradition is today be- 
ing translated into new and modern 
forms for Japanese life. The princi- 
ples are equally applicable to this 
country. 


THE CHARM OF THE TIMBER 
HOUSE. With an introduction by 
S. P. B. Mais. Ivor Nicholson & Wat- 
son, Ltd., London. 1936. $1. 

This brochure illustrates recent use of 
lumber as a building material in Eng- 
land and America. There are ex- 
amples also of 17th, 18th and 19th 
century timber-built houses selected to 
show how this material has been used 
to solve architectural problems on both 
large and small scales. 


VENTILATION MANUAL FOR 
SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS. 
By Paul R. Jordan. A treatise on the 
type of ventilation which sheet metal 
contractors are called upon to plan and 
install. Edwin A. Scott, Publishers, 
New York. 1936. $3. 

The book deals with what might be 
termed ductless ventilation, the class of 
work in which propeller fans or roof 
ventilators are used, with but little or 
no duct work. It is not intended for 
the engineer or designer of central sys- 
tems employing extensive duct work. 


COPPER DATA; Brasses and Other 
Copper - Zinc Alloys, 1; Bearing 
Bronzes; Copper - Steels to Resist 
Corrosion; Brass and Other Copper 
Alloy Wire and Wire Products; Cop- 
per Alloy Extruded and Drawn Sec- 
tions; Sheet Copper-Work for Build- 
ing; The Use of Copper for Domes- 
tic Water Services; Copper for Archi- 
tecture in Sweden and Denmark. 
The above listings comprise a series 
of books about copper and brasses 
prepared for architects and engi- 
neers. These books are published by 
the Copper Development Association, 
Thames House, Millbank, London, 
S.W.1, from whom further informa- 
tion may be obtained. The Associa- 
tion is a noncommercial organization 
representing the British copper indus- 
try as a whole. 
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FITZGIBBONS 
Boiler- Cir Conditioner 


Split Systems" 


CONDITIONING “S 


m; 
"BASEMENT 
BEAUTY 


snarky 
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Right i in line with the up-to-the-minute 
view of air conditioning, this versatile 
unit permits the placing of radiation 
in those rooms where it is undesirable 
or unnecessary to supply conditioned 
air. To all other rooms it will supply 
cleaned, tempered, humidified, circu- 
lated air in the volume desired. 


In addition to all this, the Fitzgib- 
bons Boiler-Air Conditioner supplies 
HOT WATER for kitchen, laundry 
and bath, ALL YEAR ’ROUND, 
with no tank or other equipment to 
mar the appearance of the basement 
recreation room. 


In short, from a single compact and 
tastefully designed unit, you get 
CONDITIONED AIR, economical 
STEEL BOILER HEAT, and auto- 
matic, year-round HOT WATER 
SUPPLY with no outside equipment. 
This unique combination of essential 
functions is proving of tremendous 
value in the establishing of air con- 
ditioning as a normal service in the 
modern American home. 


Every architect will want the com- 
plete story of this unit. Write us 
direct, or our representative near you 
for the new bulletin just off the press. 


ANY OIL BURNER is at 
home іп this unit. The 
jacket has not been enlarged 
a single inch to provide the 
required space. When de- 
sired, however, the burner 
can be placed outside the 
unit. 


Every advantage affecting 
burner performance of the 
famous OIL-EIGHTY boiler 


has been retained in this 
unit. 

° 
In addition to the unit 


pictured above, we can sup- 
ply the FITZGIBBONS- 
AIRE — an individual air 
conditioning floor unit for 
use in connection with a 
Fitzgibbons boiler. 


Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Works: 


‘WATER, „© ARCHITECTS BLDG, 101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OSWEGO, М, Y. 
BRANCHES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“ A rid 


р. Р. KEASBEY & MATTISON 
best in asbestos COMPANY ameter, PENNA. 


As leaders in the development of asbestos 
architectural and building materials, as 
well as insulation of all types, Keasbey & 
Mattison Company offers a complete line. 


Y.. demand exceptional architectural 


value in the materials you specify. Every Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles 


. а 7 š > : i i izes, styles and col 
item in the K & M line of Asbestos and Magnesia Іпуанош иең Styles онегесіоге 


Asbestos Pipe Insulation in sections 
Produets will uphold your judgment. Keasbey зар 
roducts will uphold your judgment. Кеаѕреу Asbestos Insulation in sheets and blocks 


& Mattison Company knows the requirements Asbestos Insulating Cements 
т f " 11 1 1 x f Asbestos Packings and Gaskets 
of the profession and has had sixty year rese ЕТ! Waal (ПЕШЕНЕНЕ 


" ‘ š š А f 
pioneering in the development of insulation оге home 


The K&M representative who calls on you 
and building materials for special purposes. is trained to work with the profession. 
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° NEXT MONTH ° 


MUSEUM PLANNING. Ву Philip М. Youtz, Direc- 
tor, Brooklyn Museums. JACKSON COUNTY 
COURT HOUSE, Kansas City, Missouri. Keene 
and Simpson, Wight and Wight, Edward F. Nield, 
Associate Architects. WWJ BROADCASTING 
STATION, Detroit, Michigan. Albert Kahn, Inc., 
Architects. PLANNING NEIGHBORHOODS 
FOR SMALL HOMES. By A. F. Kamstra, Com- 
mittee for Economic Recovery. TECHNICAL 
NEWS AND RESEARCH. NEWS OF THE 


MONTH. OTHER FEATURES. 
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KURDISH EXPEDITION FINDS OLD CULT, NEW DESIGN, SAME MEN 


These friendly peasants were the architects and builders of exotic temples. Equipped with claws 
and scythes, they were glad to stop their harvesting and pose for the camera. 


328 


All the elements of a black magic pulp 
story attended a recent expedition into 
the Kurdish mountains led by the Aus- 
trian archaeologist Von Kummer. By no 
means an unknown land, the expedi- 
tion nevertheless stumbled on something 
new in the way of (a) religion and 
(b) architecture. These Kurdish peasants, 
while of Arabic origin, are not Moslem; 
they have given up the nomad’s life to 
farm the plateau region south of the 
mountain range which runs east-west 
between modernized Turkey and British- 
owned Arabia. 

Von Kummer found the peasants lik- 
able enough—“honest farmers by day 
who wore long claws which they claim 
aid them in farming.” Their villages of 
rude clay huts left archaeologist Von 
Kummer cold—it was not until he be- 
gan to ask questions about the gleaming 
spires in the foothills that he “was greeted 
coldly by the peasants.” And when he 
learned that these cones were not tomb- 
stones but shrines to which the peasants 
retired for nightly worship, he deter- 
mined to see them. 

Warned to turn back, the expedition 
nevertheless secured a guide who led 
them into the hills. Climbing, the air 
grew cool and the vegetation heavy. 
At first singly, then in increasing 
numbers, they saw the fluted white 
cones; they symbolized flames, the guide 
told them. Finally they reached the 
temple itself, a square stone building 
topped with the now-ubiquitous cones 
and guarded by a horrific high priest, in 
black and red. He refused them en- 
trance; and while they argued with him, 
they photographed the entrance, with it: 
Arabic carving, stone serpents and devils’ 
horns above it. 

The argument—in Arabic and Ger- 
reached such a pitch that the 
cameraman slipped into the sanctuary 
unnoticed; saw “а red-draped sarcopha- 


man 


gus"; took a picture of it which was nc 
good when developed. Returning, th 
expedition studied the numerous shrines 
amazed at the contrast between them anc 
the houses in which the worshipper 
dwelt. But it was not, according to Vor 
Kummer, until they were resting in th 
shade of a village wall, "that they saw 
a devil's hand on a house wall and real 
ized they were in a village of devil wor 
shippers.” 
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Startling in their purity of form, these Kurdish temples illus- 
trate a truism—that there is no essential connection between 
highly refined building forms and a socially progressive culture. 
The basic design of these structures is a geometric concept of a 
high degree of sophistication —tbe formalization of fire: and tbe 
execution of such a design by unlettered workmen indicates a 
highly developed craftsmanship. Yet these structures are built 
for a most primitive religion—the appeasement of the devil— 
by men whose living quarters are “rude and unadorned,” whose 
genera! standard of life is quite low.” 

The temples and shrines are concentrated in the bills, pre- 
sumably for protection, though occasional shrines dot the 
plains. The conical towers are put to several uses—as spires for 
the main temple (Fig. 1); as markers for the temple grounds 
(Fig. 2); and as isolated shrines (Fig. 3). In each case they 
follow 4 definite pattern which is the symbol of the cult—a 
fluted cone-shaped tower atop a series of circular bases which 
in turn rest upon a square plinth of hewn stone: all the towers 
are plastered. Where they are used as shrines vault ng over the 
square plinth supports the conical tower. Each shrine boasts a 
bair of “devil horns” over its entrance (Fig. 4) and a metal finia! 
with horsehair tassel. They are surrounded by stone walls which, 
serving merely to keep out cattle in the plains, reach monu- 
mental proportions at the temples. 

Built as they are by peasant craftsmen without the benefit of 
plan, T-square or handbook, these structures show an astonish- 
ing degree of accuracy. The cone, which in plan is star-shaped, 
varies from building to building. In the smaller structures as 
low as 8 flutes are used, rising to as many as 18 or 20 in the 
temple spires. Where or when this form was first evolved the 
peasants could not say. The manner of building they could not 


describe. Although still active, the cult builds no new temples. 
Here, as elsewhere, temple building has slumped. 
* No new note in archaeology, this; in “Rameses to Rockefeller,” C. H. 


Whitaker points out that history affords one example after another of the 
productive forces of a nation being channelized into temple-, tomb- and palace. 
building, viz.: India, Egypt, Greece, Rome. 
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HOUSING, YES: 


€ Attacking the Gordian knot іп tbe 
nation’s industry, architects, 
manufacturers, realtors, professors and 
Federal housers last month offered their 
solution for what they admitted was a 
mess. Housing we must have, they ad- 
mitted—but should it be rented or sold, 
detached or multiple, individually or in- 
dustrially designed and fabricated? There 
they differed. 

@ Speaking before the 44th Convention 
of the U. S. Building and Loan League, 
Allie 8. Freed of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Recovery said, “Your job and 


largest 


BUT 


HOW, WHEN, 


mine is the liberation of America from 
the slavery of disgraceful housing con- 
ditions.” And Prof. C. E. A. Winslow, 
director of Yale’s School of Public 
Health, estimated that 6,000,000 families 
are housed “at a level lower than that 
which obtains in the leading countries of 
Europe and inferior to that used for 
cattle.’ Here Messrs. Freed and Winslow 
parted. While admitting that all those 
whose income was under $1,000 per year 
must be government-housed, Freed main- 
tained that the larger field should be re- 
served for private initiative and that 


WHERE, 


FOR WHOM? 


these should be rented, not sold. But 
Prof. Winslow points out that the largest 
block of potential demand lies below Mr. 
Freed’s minimum and that the “magni- 
tude of the problem is beyond the scope 
of private enterprise.” Both agreed on 
one point: the houses should be rented. 

@ Also for multiple dwellings were H. 
A. Gray, PWA Housing Division, and 
Langdon Post, New York City Housing 
Authority, but for different reasons. 
Speaking at the cornerstone-laying of 
Williamsburg Houses, largest PWA pro- 
ject, Mr. Gray pointed out that only 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY PROPOSES RESEARCH INTO STRUCTURE 


“For the development of information 
of interest to the small house building 
industry of the country,” Purdue Uni- 
versity collaborates with various materials 
and equipment industries in joint spon- 
sorship of research projects. Last month, 
in conjunction with the Insulated Steel 
Construction Company, it opened its 
House No. 4—built of sheet steel and 
concrete at a cost of less than $5,000 in 
a construction period of 75 days. While 
striving for maximum efficiency in plan- 
ning, House No. 4 offered no significant 


advance from traditional room arrange- 
ments. But it did present a design and 
detailed analysis of structural members 
specifically designed for steel. 

Other materials and structural methods 
are being studied in several houses now 
under construction by the University. 
The results of these projects will be 
similarly analyzed and published. By the 
dissemination of such data Purdue hopes 
to at once raise the general level of per- 
formance and reduce the cost of the 
average small, detached house. 


ARCHITECTS OFFER CATALOG, STANDARDIZED SERVICES AND FEES 


The Detroit Kelvinator Corporation 
invited a long list of notables to attend 
the opening of "Kelvin Home.” Widely 
hailed as a daring departure, it proved to 
be a small house of Colonial design whose 
chief interest lay in a heating and cool- 
ing system specifically designed for the 
small house. Although Ivan Dise, De- 
troit architect, was engaged to design a 
series of 30 small houses whose dimen- 
sions are suitable to the typical lot, whose 
plan is suitable to the air conditioning 
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system, Kelvinator made it clear that “it 
is not entering the building construction 
field.” Тһе plans it developed will merely 
serve as guides to “a series of homes 
which will be erected by local construc- 
tion firms throughout the country, em- 
ploying local labor and capital, and mak- 
ing principal use of local material and 
supplies.” Besides the new air condition- 
ing system, Kelvin Home introduced new 
equipment for the kitchen, including 
stoves and refrigeration. 


RECORD 


public housing would give the immediate 
employment needed for 
covery. Mr. Post, at а new and mildly 
educational exhibit at the Museum of 
Science and Industry, was mainly in- 


building re- 


terested in the economies of large-scale 
planning over conditions now existing. 
@ But defense of the detached dwelling 
was not lacking. Believing that the 
largest field of activity still lay in the 
traditional form, Purdue University 
went abead with its research into im- 
proved structural systems, announcing 
an all-steel S-room house for $5,000, 
Collaborating with the Uni ersity in 
this project was the Insulated Steel Con- 


Meanwhile, 21 architects intent upon 
reorganizing their services to win a share 
of the expanding small house field, 
formed the American Society of Better 
The Society’s Handbook, 
just off the press, lists plans, elevations, 
and brief descriptions of 32 houses in the 
$5,000-$15,000 class which its members 
have designed. Fifteen of these have 
been constructed in commuting distance 
of New York with the cooperation of 
manufacturers, decorators, and landscape 
architects. 


Housing, Inc. 


In Cleveland's Shaker Heights the 
Arcy Corporation is building these five 
houses to demonstrate a new structural 
and merchandising system by which it 
hopes to produce houses “ас a set price 
with a single contract.” This means 
that a single merchandising organization 
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struction Company, whose interest was 
obviously the evolution of structural 
elements especially designed for the use 
of steel. And indicative of the manu- 
facturer’s increasing interest in the fin- 
ished structure was the opening of the 
Kelvin Home in Detroit, first of a series 
of small houses throughout the country 
to demonstrate the practicality of a new 
line of air conditioning and kitchen 
equipment. Kelvinator emphasized the 
fact that it planned to work with archi- 
tects and would not enter the construc- 
tion field. 

9 Much more far-reaching was Ње pro- 
gram of Arcy Corporation, which an- 


INDUSTRY WANTS BETTER PLANNING FOR BETTER EQUIPMENT 


Although the Society claims to have 
“taken a leaf from the pages of the auto- 
mobile industry,” its Handbook is more 
plan book than catalog, its purpose re- 
mains fundamentally the same as the 
А.А. Small House Bureau out of which 
the Society grew. Architect-client rela- 
tions remain the same: "there will be no 
retainers paid to any member by the 
Society. Only such business as is de- 
veloped by members through their indi- 
vidual clients will serve as remuneration," 
the Society announced. 


STEEL MAKES ITS BOW IN NEW STRUCTURAL SYSTEM 


will offer the prospective home owner 
the economies of a unified building pro- 
cedure—architectural design, engineer- 
ing, fabrication, and field assembly com- 
bined. Plans have been made for the 
production of houses costing $5,000 or 
less which will have the same structural 


nounced that it would enter the $5,000 
field not only with a new structural 
system, but with a new merchandising 
system which will offer design, fabrica- 
tion, assembly and finance in one service. 
Arcy's success should prove a boon to 
a harried steel industry, faced with a 
1936 surplus production capacity of 
some 9,000,000 fons. 

@ But the American Society for Better 
Housing, Inc., answered this challenge 
in its own fashion. Composed of 21 
architects, the Society published a Hand- 
book of a number of houses, many of 
which it has actually built, to demon- 
strate the architect’s usefulness, 


system as in the higher priced custom- 
built types. Some 50 standardized lay- 


outs have been prepared for the buyers’ 
selection and already, through arrange- 
ments with a life insurance company, 
mortgage money will be available up-to 
2/3 of the combined value of house and 
ground. (Technical News, pages 401-3.) 
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LIGHT IN THE CITY OF ANGELS 


To celebrate the arrival of power from 
Boulder Dam, Los Angeles lighted her city hall 
and three miles of her streets in one of the 
most lavish electrical shows in her lavish record. 
Beside power from the muddy Colorado, the 
City of Angels will next year import water via 
a 250-mile aqueduct; the world's largest pumps 
will boost the water over the Sierras. 


А.І.А. ADOPTS 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 

A.LA. has officially adopted a stand- 
ard accounting system for architects, 
developed by Edwin Bergstrom of 
Los Angeles, treasurer of the Institute, 
and described as “pioneer work in the 
field of architectural practice.” 

“The issuance of this accounting sys- 
tem by the Institute indicates the archi- 
tect’s intention to maintain his proper 
position of dominance in the building 
operation,” says an А Л.А. announce- 
ment. “At present, uniform and accu- 
rate data for intelligent comparisons of 
the costs of rendering the various archi- 
tectural services do not exist. The sys- 
tem, which has been in preparation for 
the past five years, will produce an 
accurate, informative, and intelligible 
statement of the financial condition of 
a business at any date.” 

The system covers the principles of 
accounting—the account, bookkeeping 
records, and financial statements; sched- 
ule of accounts; asset accounts; liabilities 
and net worth accounts; income ac- 
counts; expense accounts; cost account- 
ing; journalizing and other recording; 
bank deposits and checks; and construc- 


tion accounts. 
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CITE AMERICAINE 


"This amusing photo," says а French report, 
“shows а strange resemblance to the great 
American cities" Not quite accurate, the 
report overlooks the fact that this view of the 
famous Villeurbanne project outside Lyons 
shows workers’ housing; only American counter- 
part is wealthy Park Avenue. 


CHURCHMEN DODGE 
"EXPERIMENTAL" DESIGN 

Since theological seminaries “offer 
courses in everything but church archi- 
tecture—even animal husbandry,” the 
North American Conference on Church 
Architecture, assembled in New York 
City last month, was not surprised that 
most American churches are “total 
artistic losses pathetic financial 
wastes.” The Rev. Prof. Luther D. 
Reed, presiding at the Conference, esti- 
mated his church—the United Lutheran 
—had spent $50,000,000 on new build- 
ings in the decade ending 1929; out of 
that he doubted “if we got just $5,000,- 
000 worth of really good architecture.” 

A schism developed in the Conference. 
Columbia’s Dean of Architecture, Leo- 
pold Arnaud, traced the development of 
church architecture to prove “that it 
had been constantly creative and dy- 
namic . . . should not be stifled by the 
traditions of these 2,000 years.” The 
architects felt that “twentieth century 
church architecture should be natural, 
dynamic and expressive of the times.” 
The clergymen found the thought "in- 
teresting" but warned that the church 
could not dabble in "intellectual ex- 


periments.” 
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FENCED OFF WITH CACTI 

The San Angel studio of Diego Rivera, 
Mexican artist whose murals were removed from 
Rockefeller Center several years ago, is pro- 
tected from peeping Toms by a stockade of 
organ cacti. The structure is fireproof, raised 
one story off the ground, and skylighted in 
true factory style. 


NEW YORK ARCHITECTS 
ASK HOME-RULE 

“Bureaucratic domination of the arts” 
in the State of New York was charged 
by a group of architects in a recent let- 
ter to Governor Herbert H. Lehman. 
The letter grew out of the recent se- 
lection of the State Architectural Bureau 
in the Department of Public Works to 
design the proposed New York State 
War Memorial Building in Albany. 
“The state is being deprived of the 
service of its greatest creative artists,” 
the letter charged, and is guilty of a 
resentful, even an arbitrary and unen- 
lightened attitude 

A request for a conference with Gov- 
ernor Lehman met with a curt response 
from the Governor's office and from 
Edward М. Scheiberling, chairman of 
the New York State World War 
Memorial Authority. “It has been known 
for some time,” says the letter, “that it 
is the policy of the Department of Pub- 
lic Works to oppose the services of pri- 
vate architects and engineers on public 
work connected with the State. We sub- 
mit to you that this Department as the 
servant of the public has no moral right 
to ignore the entire profession of archi- 
tecture in this State.” 
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1890 — Railroad 


tracks bisected it. 
L'ENFANT SHOULD SEE IT 

After more than a century the Mall in Wash- 
ington is assuming the character that the French 
engineer L'Enfant envisioned, For decades on 
end the subject of misplanning and short- 
sighted construction, the Mall now stretches 
unobstructed from the Capitol to the Potomac. 
The principal work has been the opening of 
the Vista between the United States Capitol 
and the Washington Monument, and to the 
Lincoln Memorial beyond; development of 
Union Square at the foot of the Capitol 
grounds; construction of roads and walks; the 
Planting of ornamental trees and shrubs; and 
the development of lawn areas. 


once 


BRICK MAKERS TO WORSHIP 
АТ BRICK SHRINE 

"Thanks to the generosity of its 
patriotic donor and to the genius of 
the architects who have recreated this 
incomparable monument," the National 
rick Manufacturers Association will 
lay host to the nation's architects at 
illiamsburg, Virginia, next year. The 
onvention will “study those glorious 
ecades in which brick made its earliest 
ontributions will inspire a new 
aith in the future of brick." 
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C.1.A.M. MEETS TO PLAN PARIS CONGRESS 


These were the people and this the place 


Meeting in September at the ancient castle of La Sarraz, Switzerland, delegates to tbe 
International Congress of Modern Architecture (C.I.A.M.) laid plans for participation 
in next year's Paris Fair. СЛ.А.М. was formed in 1928 as а loose international agency 
for integrating architectural research. In the Frankfurt convention of 1929 it adopted 
а constitution which set forth its objects: "1. To formulate the contemporary archi- 
tectural problem. 2. To present the modern architectural concept. 3. To circularize 
this concept in technical, economic and social circles. 4. To struggle for the concrete 
realization of this architectural concept.” 

Composed as it is of national "groups," СЛ.А.М. works on a common program of 
research as it applies to each group’s specific problems. The results of this research are 
presented at the conventions, where plans are laid for extension and refinement. Thus 
the minimum house was the subject of the 1929 convention; but discussion showed that 
the house could not be studied independent of the com munity. The 1931 meeting then 
at Brussels concentrated upon the community (neighborhood) ; but here again C.I. A.M. 
found that the neighborhood was only part of the city and could not be analyzed other- 
wise. In 1933 the congress sessions took the form of a Mediterranean cruise; here the 
city was analyzed and plans laid for the next convention which, delayed by circum- 
stances, will meet in Paris next year to concentrate upon national and regional planning. 
Although confining itself “to the presentation of the whole data of architecture and 
urbanism,” C.1.A.M.’s steadily expanding scrutiny of the social and economic bases of 
architecture has inevitably led to a political orientation, until today it is recognized as 
one of the most progressive forces in European architecture. 


NEW USE FOR CASTLES 


HE NEVER SAW THIS IN 
THE PAPERS 


Mixed metaphors abound in this "Will 
Rogers Shrine of the Sun" recently built near 
Colorado Springs by Spencer Penrose as a 
memorial to the famous cowboy humorist. Why 
a “shrine of the sun,” in Norman style atop a 
Colorado mountain, should memorialize the dry 
Oklahoman, builder Penrose has not explained. 


IN SCOTLAND 

That all Scottish castles need not be "hunt- 
ing boxes" for roving millionaires is proved by 
the use to which Lennox Castle has been put 
by the City of Glasgow. Using the castle as 
an administration building, a complete and self- 
sustaining institution for the mentally defective 
has been designed around it. Notice the 
repetition of one basic plan in the housing 
units. 
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UKRAINIAN IDYLL 

Far different from the notorious famine pic- 
tures of the Ukraine is this scene in the zoo 
at Kharkov, capital of the Soviet Republic. In 
the background is the new House of Projects, 
home office of Ukraine's Planning Commission. 


ESCOLAR REVOLUCION 

Named for the revolution which made it 
possible, this new school in Mexico City is 
part of the extensive reconstruction program 
which is rapidly giving the Mexican Republic 
one of the most progressive educational sys- 
tems in the western hemisphere. 


I PRA ues 1 > IM as ia 


READY FOR THE 
JAPANESE PARLIAMENT 

After 17 years, and at a cost of 22,500,000 
yen, Japan's new Diet Building now stands 
near the Imperial Palace, ready for the next 
month's ceremonial opening. Although da- 
signed in the best Occidental-Academic tradi- 
tion, the structure is a nationalistic gesture— 
the builders boast that only Japanese materials 
were used. Like its navy, the Japanese capitol 
is only exceeded in size by those of Great 
Britain and U. S. 
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TECHNICIANS STUDY 
THEIR FUTURE 

In an attempt to present an integrated 
picture of the revolution taking place in 
the building industry and its effect on 
the building 
Chapter, F.A.E.C.T. last month began 
symposium, Trends — 
Mean To The Tech- 


which meets 


technician, Washington 
a two-months' 
What Do They 
nician? The symposium, 
weekly, opened October 5 with a three- 
point discussion of new developments in 
metallurgy, plastics, and wood products, 
by J. R. Cain, Division of Metallurgy, 
and G. M. Kline, Chief of Organic Plas- 
tics, National Bureau of Standards, and 
G. W. Trayer, Chief of U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory. 

The October 12 meeting heard Wal- 
ter Polakov, Progress Engineer, WPA, 
give a detailed outline of “our construc- 
tion needs and relative capacity to pro- 
duce them." $142,000,000,000 would 
be required, said Mr. Polakov, to fill our 
housing, 


national need іп terms of 


schools, sanatoriums, recreational serv- 
ices, етс. He was followed, on October 
19, by David Cushman Coyle, famous 
engineer-economist, who advocated a 
planned public works program to sup- 
plement private enterprise. James 5. 
Taylor, FHA statistician, analyzed pri- 
vate and public aid to housing оп Octo- 
ber 26. 

The symposium, which continues this 
month, will discuss public works, its 
political implications, and the position 
of the technician in relation to these 
developments. 


FIREPROOF GYM FOR 
BURNED ATHLETES 

A new field house for Purdue Uni- 
versity, at Lafayette, Indiana, will shortly 
replace the house destroyed by fire early 
in September with the loss of the lives 
of three of Purdue’s football players. 
More than a dozen players were burned 
when gasoline they used to remove tape 
from their bodies was ignited. The ex- 
plosion sent a sheet of flame through the 
.hower and dressing rooms, igniting the 
structure. Carl Dahlbeck, Lowell Decker 
and Tommy McGannon died from the 
burns they suffered: several others have 
not yet fully recovered from their in- 
juries. 

The new building, of reinforced con- 
crete and brick and limestone, will cos: 
$652,000. 


MOVIES IN MONTANA 

To amuse the 7,000 workers in the govern- 
ment-owned construction town of Fort Peck, 
Montana, this Alpinesque movie palace has 
been erected, At Fort Peck, PWA is building 
the world's largest earthen dam to control the 
floodwaters of the Missouri River. 


THIS IS THE WAY 
THAT DAMS ARE MADE 


Bar by bar, these workmen are weaving the 


reinforcing for the great Bonneville Dam, 
PWA'S power, navigation and flood control 
project on the Columbia River. Supported, 
like window cleaners, with one leather strap, 
they pay no mind to the whitecaps below 
them. 


ICKES' NEW HOME 
NEARS COMPLETION 

Although simpler in design than earlie 
governmental buildings in Washington, the ne 
Interior Building staunchly supports one of the 
capital's oldest traditions — that the floor E 
the cornice line be windowless. (It was this 
tradition which last year enabled a fire to 
damage seriously the brand-new Post Office 
Building before firemen could get at it.) The 
new Interior Building will be finished early 
next year. 
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COMPETITIONS FOR THE 
PRIZES OF ROME 

The American Academy in Rome has 
announced its annual competitions for 
fellowships in architecture, landscape 
architecture, painting, sculpture, musical 
composition and classical studies. 

The competitions are open to unmar- 
ried men (in classical studies to men and 
women) not over 30 years of age who 
are citizens of the United States. The 
total estimated value of each fellowship 
is about $2,000 a year and the term of 
the fellowship in each subject is two 
years. All fellows have opportunity for 
extensive travel and for making contacts 
with leading European artists and scholars. 
Fellows in musical composition also have 
opportunities to conduct and hear ren- 
ditions of their own works, апа the 
Academy has a fund for publishing some 
of their compositions. 

Entries for competitions will be ге- 
ceived until February 1, 1937. Informa- 
tion and application blanks may be 
obtained from Roscoe Guernsey, Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 


U.S.S.R. ENGINEERS EXPLORE 
U.S. METHODS 

To study American construction 
methods, a group of Soviet engineers is 
now making a tour of the nation’s largest 
current projects. The group, under the 
leadership of A. L. Novikov, vice-presi- 
dent of the Committee for the Recon- 
struction of Moscow, consists of tech- 
nicians employed in the huge ten-year 
plan for rebuilding the Soviet capital, 
plans of which were completed and dis- 
played at the recent All-Union Con- 
struction Exhibit (News of the Month, 
September, 1936). 


CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


AND EVENTS 

* November 18-20—Thirty-seventh Annual 
Convention, International Acetylene Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo 

* November 29—Closing date: Special Ex- 
hibition of Glass, 1500 B.C. to 1935 A.D.; 
Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 

* November 30- December 4— American 


Society of Mechanical Engineers Annual 
Meeting, New York City. 

@ November 30- December 5 — Twelfth 
National Exposition of Power and Mechani- 


cal Engineering, Grand Central Palace 
New York City. 

Ф December 4, 5 — Annual 
National Association Housing 


Philadelphia, Ра 


Meetina, 
Officials, 
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DIRECTORS VIEW MODEL OF 1939 WORLD'S FAIR 


Photo by 


Grover Whalen, president of the World's Fair Corporation, points out to the directors the 
“theme tower" of the proposed Fair. From this tower, only multi-story building in the Fair, visitors 
will be able to view the world's largest exposition with proposed exhibition space of 2/; million 
square feet. 


LEAGUE ADVOCATES 
WAR-CONDITIONED MUSEUMS 
More and more European architecture 
and town planning is reflecting the threat 
of European war. Recently the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was warned 
to design bombproof structures wherever 
possible and to decentralize its hospitals, 
factories and schools to make them less 
vulnerable from the air. And London 
last month opened its first 
ditioned" building—a three-story struc- 
ture of bombproof construction, with 
conditioning, gas- and 
shrapnel-proof windows. In addition, 


"war-con- 


complete air 


there is a sub-basement where ten persons 
can live indefinitely; it is completely 
equipped with "radio, telephone, run- 
ning water, emergency lights, canned 
food, and even mustard-gas ointment.” 

Recognizing the war threat, the inter- 
national museums office of the League of 
Nations last month issued a memorandum 
on "putting the national art on a war 
footing." 

"For movable art works, the building 
of reliable shelters within museums offer- 
ing the same efficacy as those designed, 
for example, for protection of the civil 
population against aerial bombardments. 

"Equipment of museums with a view 
to the removal of art works to these 
shelters in cases of impending danger. 


"Drawing up drilling instructions for 
training museum staffs in these delicate 
operations. 

"Acquisition of material that can be 
rapidly utilized for protection against 
effects of bombardment of art works 
difficult to remove. 

“For architectural monuments, adop- 
tion of the same protection measures by 
competent departments with a view to 
insuring, in the event of aerial bombard- 
ment, the safety of more fragile parts 
(stained glass windows, bas-reliefs and 
other sculptural features) both inside 
and outside monuments. 

“Steps to be taken with public authori- 
ties with a view to clearing in peace time 
certain artistic monuments of outstand- 
ing artistic or historic value of all sur- 
rounding buildings, works, airdromes, 
lines of communication, есс., used or 
capable of being used for military pur- 
poses. 

"Construction outside urban centers 
and in places that give rise to no mis- 
understanding from a military or from 
a strategical viewpoint of shelters and 
depositories to which movable objects to 
be protected can be transported wher- 
ever possible; or appointment of a town 
or center in each country to be declared 
strictly neutral and to serve as a last 


asylum for humanity's laws." 
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{| NINE YEARS of intensive and varied activity 
have brought the restoration of Colonial Williams- 
burg to a point where its major architectural aspects 
may be considered virtually completed. In an effort 
that has so many ramifications it is difficult to apply 
the usual yardstick and make a sweeping statement 
concerning the completion of this work in Williams- 
burg. 

The major architectural activity of the Restoration 
this year has been concentrated on the plans and con- 
struction of the new Williamsburg Inn. In April 
ground was broken for this new structure which is 
now being built just outside the area included in the 
Restoration. The construction schedule calls for the 
completion of the building during the early part of 
1937 so that it may be open and in operation early 
next spring. It will be approximately three city 
blocks from the present Williamsburg Inn—over- 
looking the Court House Green—which is to be 
abandoned and removed. 

In style the new Williamsburg Inn recalls southern 
architecture of the early 19th Century which was 
popular at the Virginia Springs during that period. 
It is thus later than the 18th Century period repre- 
sented in the restored area. It will be of brick, white- 
washed, and its design and scale have been formulated 
with great care not to conflict with the general archi- 
tectural appearance of the adjacent restored area, and 
yet to bea style readily distinguishable from the build- 
ings in the area. 

The plans for the new Inn have been prepared and 
are being executed under the supervision of Perry, 
Shaw and Hepburn, of Boston, architects of the 
Restoration. The landscaping will be under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur A. Shurcliff of Boston, 
landscape architect of the Restoration. 

The Public Gaol was restored in accordance with 
plans prepared by the architectural department of 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., approved by Perry, 
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PROGRESS IN THE RESTORATION 
OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 


By KENNETH CHORLEY 


President of Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated 


Shaw & Hepburn, and the work was executed by 
the construction department of the Restoration. 
This structure, representing the “strong, sweet 
Prison” of the Virginia colony during the 18th 
Century, was opened to the public as the fifth ex- 
hibition building in the group of major public build- 
ings which includes the Capitol, Raleigh Tavern, 
Ludwell-Paradise House and the Governor’s Palace. 

Excavation of the original foundations and exam- 
ination of the surviving structure yielded such de- 
tailed information as the brick bond which had been 
used, the height of cornices, the size of the chimneys, 
and also the treatment of the window and door open- 
ings. Heavy oak sheathing nailed with great iron 
spikes was found under modern planks; old locks, 
bars, hinges and hasps still existed, and in the excava- 
tions were found not only pipe stems, bottles and 
other articles, but leg irons, handcuffs and shackles. 
Some of this same hardware has been used in the 
restored building. 

Outside the prison have been erected the pillories 
and stocks designed from early American and English 
examples that were part of the equipment of Colonial 
Virginia prisons. 

On Duke of Gloucester Street, near Dr. Blair’s 
Apothecary Shop (restored), has been reconstructed 
the Pitt-Dixon House, a six-room structure rebuilt 
following the original foundations. In addition to 
the main house the "chair house and stable” have been 
restored. 

Bassett Hall, one of the most interesting old houses 
in Williamsburg, has undergone additional restora- 
tion both in landscaping to complete the gardens 
and the completion of the interior finish of the main 
building for use as a residence. 

On Prince George Street, not far from the Palace 
Green, the Deane Smithy Shop and Forge have been 
reconstructed on the old foundations and these build- 
ings will be used as a smithy shop. 
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An extensive outbuilding program was included in 
the year’s budget of work. A spacious stable at the 
Semple House, near the Capitol, has been recon- 
structed. Elsewhere in the restored area many addi- 
tional outbuildings have been built after careful 
architectural research. Before the end of the year 
about twenty-five of these outbuildings will be com- 
pleted under this program. These will consist of 
stables, well houses, smoke houses, kitchens, wood 
sheds, privies, poultry houses and dairies. 


Reflecting the varied demands of an increasing 


number of visitors many other activities have been 
initiated and continued during the year. Parking and 
traffic arrangements in anticipation of the opening of 
the new Williamsburg Inn are receiving intensive 
study. Part of this deals with improved methods of 
handling and routing of visitors within the city limits. 
Other important aspects deal with connections with 
existing highways and new approaches to Williams- 
burg that will be provided by the new scenic park- 
way from Yorktown that is being built by the 
Colonial National Historical Park. 
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Dr. Blair’s Apothecary Shop. This brick apothecary shop was erected in the first quarter of the eighteenth century and was subse- 


quently used as a mercantile establishment. 
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yate, 


қ Seen from Nicholson Street with the Palace Green intervening. Тһе barriers іп 
ART II Bruton Parish Church. 


the foreground are a modern adaptation necessitated by automobile traffic. 


arrangement with Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Part П of an authoritative presentation of the Restoration is 
еп in this Portfolio. 


t I, December 1935 Architectural Record, was intended to give a general picture of the Restoration, includ- 
the history of Williamsburg, responsibility for the Restoration, notes on the architecture by the architects, 
landscape problems, and furnishings. 


s supplementary portfolio is devoted to details of outbuildings of lesser size, gates, fences, mantels, interiors 
work completed in the course of the past year. 


landscape work was done under the direction of Arthur A. Shurcliff, Landscape Architect. 
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е James Galt House. x 


this Colonial dwelling 


been on new foundations e ў er Street whe has RESTORATION OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 3 
aced a ding. PERRY, SHAW PBURN, ARCHITECTS 34 


Coke-Garrett Gardens. This is one of the largest restored gardens o 


3 THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD private dwelling house. Within box edgings are rose bushes, and the original terraces 
44 Issue or NOVEMBER, 19% been planted with crapemyrtle trees. 


oke-Garrett Gardens. These gardens ç r r sburg RESTORATION OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 5 
ich had survived even in part from the Colonial p PERRY, SHAW & HEPBURN, ARCHITECTS 24 


Gate to Kerr House. Ап approach den of au арна ШШЕН 


Original portion was erected in 1734 by John Ke ldsmith and jeweler. 
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ate to Kerr House. 


gate was an original at RESTORATION OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 3 
metsham, Kent, England. PERRY, SHAW & HEPBURN ARCHITECTS 47 
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Gate to Purdie’s Dwelling. Precedent for the design of this gate 


found in an eighteenth century gate in Bermuda, which had certain architectural 
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oke-Garrett Garden. у; я Р m nm 


the pe also brick walks relaid in e lished b 3 RESTORATION OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 3 9 
пу overgrown walks in the city. PERRY, SHAW & HEPBURN, CHITECTS 4 


Garden Gate at Carter-Saunders House. The Chinese t 
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ate, Front of Lightfoot House. Each garden of the town is inclosed 


Һ its whitewashed fence, reminiscent of days when cattle ranged at large in the city RESTORATION OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 351 
citizens protected their shrubs and flowers from depredation. PERRY, SHAW & HEPBURN, ARCHITECTS 
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Fence, Front of Bassett Hall. surviving examples of  gateposts, pic 
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ate, The Bracken House. The inclosing 


t and rails” was required of Williamsburg residen 


of lots with “a wall, pales, or RESTORATION OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
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Mantel Detail, Blue Bedroom, Governor's Palace. The 
THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD and detail of this mantel and overmantel were inspired by an example at Stone Gate I 
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overnor's Private Dining Room, Mantel Detail. The facing 


fleur de peche marble is used in view of the fact that fragments of this same marble RESTORATI OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 355 
e found in ex a near the chimney base for this room. PERRY, SHAW & HEPBURN, ARCHITECTS 
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Detail, West 
Fragments of delft 


been reused. The tiles shov 


Front Bedroom, Governor’s 


were tound in excavating the Palace site. Some of RESTORATION OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
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Supper Room Door Pediment, Governor's Palace. The su 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD Room was added to the Palace in 1751. The pediment design with the concave rake 
358 ISSUE OF NOVEMBER, 1936 inspired by examples at "Badminton" and “Huntington Hall,” England. 


allroom Door Pediment, Governor’s Palace. Тһе monogram, 


orgius Rex, is inscribed on the pediment over the Ballroom door, as it was during the RESTORATION OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 359 


gn of George II that this wing was added to the Palace. PERRY, SHAW & HEPBURN, ARCHITECTS 
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Grand Stair, Governor’s Palace. The plan of these stairs was establi 
THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD from a plan made by Thomas Jefferson during his residence in the building as governor 
360 ISSUE OF NOVEMBER, 1936 the Commonwealth of Virginia. 


allroom, Governor’s Palace. The heraldic device above the door, the 
hstre” and the harpsichord, are indicative of viceregal luxury in which the royal governors RESTORATION OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
Virginia lived while Williamsburg was capital of the colony. PERRY. SHAW & HEPBURN, ARCHITECTS JOL 
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Supper Room, Governor's Palace. Тһе Supper Room and Ballrc 


362 THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD were added to the original building circa 1751 to meet the growing demands upon offi 
ISSUE OF NOVEMBER, 1936 hospitality. 


[antel in Parlor, Governor's Palace, When the Palace burned in 
1781 its marble mantels fell into the vaults below, where excavation brought frag- RESTORATION OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
nts to light. These served in the design of this mantel. PERRY, SHAW & HEPBURN, ARCHITECTS 363 


The Gaol was ordered built in 1701. It was completed by 1704, under the direction of Henry Cary, master 
builder, who was also overseer of Williamsburg's first Capitol. In 1711, the stringency of the laws against pooi 
debtors caused a General Court Prison for Debtors to be added to it, and in 1722 the Gaol was again altered 
and a substantial addition was made to the Keepers House. Throughout most of the eighteenth century, unti 
a further addition was ordered to the Keeper’s House in 1773, the Gaol had this form, and bas been restored 
to the 1701-1773 period. 


Henry Hamilton, the Tory governor of the Northwest, was imprisoned for almost a year after he had been 
captured by George Rogers Clarke at Vincennes. . Hamilton had attempted to incite the Indians to war or 
the patriots; and for his tactics was called tbe " Hair-Buyer" and was treated with more than usual severity, being 
denied the privileges of writing, of sending out to the taverns for his meals, or of having bedding and other lux- 
uries. The narrative of his imprisonment from his Journal is not only a vivid glimpse into prison life of the 
eighteenth century, but it yielded numerous and detailed references to the appearance of the Gaol’s interior 
and numerous features of its construction. (The prison cell described is not shown here.) Excerpts from thi 
narrative follow: “We had for our domicile a place not ten feet square by actual measurements, the only lighi 
admitted was through the grating of the door which opened into the court. The light and air was nearly excluded 
for the bars of this grating were from three to four inches thick. In one corner of the snug mansion was fixe 
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Keeper's Chamber in the Public Gaol. this room was added to € 
THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD Gaol in 1722 to enlarge the keeper's quarters and has been furnished injaccordance with t 
364 ISSUE OF NOVEMBER, 1936 gaolers inventories which are still on record in York County, Virginia. 


р kind of Throne which bas been in use to such miscreants as us for 60 years past, and in certain points of wind 
endered the air truly Mephytic—opposite the door and nearly adjoining the Throne was a little shuttle five or 
pix inches wide, through which our Victual was thrust at us. It is not necessary to describe the furniture, as such 
folk as were detained to be residents here had no occasion for such superfluities. The Jaylor had not been long gone 
when I heard the noise of a flint and steel, a match was lighted, and by its light I espyed certain other persons 
vbo were utter Strangers to me. These worthy gentlemen when a candle was lighted offered me their services 
assuring me they were very sorry to see persons of our situation so hardly used. I must describe these persons as 
ve shortly became acquainted . 


"Mr. Speers he played on the fiddle, and perhaps to bis enlivening strains I owe that I am able to write these 
emoirs. A sailor who did not like staying on board was a third. They were all very fond of Mirth and Rum, 
he latter greatly promoting the former so that in a short time three of the six that we were, betook ourselves 
о dancing, but Mr. Speers was not firm enough to play and dance long so he sat on the throne, playing to the 
bther Gentlemen, who may with propriety be said to have danced well. These good people however had the 
charity to offer us some rum which we were not so unwise as to refuse, so laying down in our wet cloaths on the 
boards we passed the night as well as we could н 


Debtors’ Cell in the Public Gaol. Cells followed specifications of 1701, 


inderlaid with timbers under ground to prevent undermining” and the prison, made so secure RESTORATION OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
th bolts, iron bars, heavy plank, was characterized іп 1724 as “а strong, sweet Prison.’ PERRY, SHAW & HEPBURN, ARCHITECTS 365 


Lamp on Corner of Duke of Gloucester Street. Reproduce 


366 THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD lampposts of cast iron, made to simulate wood, with lantern fixtures adapted from old 
ISSUE OF NOVEMBER, 1936 lamps, provide street lighting consistent with the period of restoration. 
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Outbuildings of Governor's Palace. The outbuildings (som 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD which are shi ove) included the kitchen, bagnio, laundry, scullery, salt house, 
368 ISSUE OF NOVEMBER, 19356 house, dairy, "ne houses," the "Brick Quar the poultry house, and « 


barden of John Custis Tenement. ть: plan of 


fapted from those shown on Sauthier's survey maps 


this box garden was 


made of North Carolina towns in RESTORATION OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
69. Brick paths run between the geometric figures of dwarf box PERRY, SHAW & HEPBURN, ARCHITECTS 369 


Holly Garden, Governor’s Palace, American holly from the ne 


woodlands has been used to establish a geometric garden figure. English holly was impo 
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OF NOVEMBER, 1936 in the Colonial period, but experience has established that it will not thrive. 


olly Garden, Governor’s Palace. тһе grandeur of the Palace gardens 


as one of the features noted by all travelers through Williamsburg in the Colonial period 
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d the estate was considered "one of the finest in all British America." PERRY, SHAW & HEPBURN, ARCHITECTS 
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Coke-Garrett House. Porches were а late development at Williamsb 


The porches above, though not or 
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peted about 1788 by a professor of law at the College of William and Mary, this house shows the trend toward 
king kitchens and outbuildings to the main dwelling by “covered ways.” 


e house stands at the intersection of Nicholson Street and Palace Green. Just be 
the left is the site of the first theater in America, erected on Palace Green in 1716. 


ond the outbuilding shown 


George Tucker House. RESTORATION OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSB 
PERRY, SHAW & HEPBURN, ARCHIT 
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алп of the octagonal magazine and its surrounding wall was done by the Williamsburg Restoration іп со- 
eration with the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, owners of the property. 

be structure, dating from 1714, had been used for a variety of purposes after serving as a magazine for many 
ars. Examination of the walls disclosed how much of the original magazine had survived changes necessitated 
| different uses over a period of more than 200 years. One of the most important clues aiding the architects in 
eir study of the building was the discovery of the foundation of an octagonal stairway. 

the restoration of the magazine four of the eight walls were torn down to the second floor level. From this point 
the ground level they were refaced, so that the brickwork in these walls of comparatively modern date might be 
laced with Colonial type brick, made by hand for this building, matching the brick in the rest of the structure. 
be interior restoration of the magazine called for construction of the second and third floors that were in the 
iginal structure. An octagonal stairway supported by a central post extending the full height from the first to the 
ird floors was also restored. The second floor framing is of wood and steel, resting on steel beams and columns that 
ve been incased in concrete within the brick walls. This treatment will reinforce the exterior walls and relieve 
ет of additional weight. A somewhat similar method was followed in the restoration of the Wren Building at 
е College of William and Mary several years ago. The first floor is finished in brick; the two upper floors in wood. 
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In Howard Shaw’s office almost twenty-five years 
ago, a stranger turned up in the drafting room one 
morning and was placed at a table next to mine. 
Within the first half hour he let it be known that he 
had worked with Charles Platt and professed to 
have known Stanford White almost like a brother. 
The old fellow was an amusing wreck. Ina shiny 
soiled suit, with a frayed Vandyke beard half cover- 
ing a dirty collar and a black string tie, he looked 
like the typical "artist" of those days. He would 
draw languidly all day, smoke countless cigarettes, 
destroy roll after roll of tracing paper, all the while 
mumbling hazily and half audibly to himself, and 
accomplishing practically nothing for the benefit of 
Mr. Shaw’s purse. I remember how he amused us 
by his formula for being a successful architect: “All 
one has to do is to sit in a beautiful, paneled office 
in an immaculate white flannel suit. When a client 
comes in, don’t notice him, Just look at the ceiling 
and murmur, as if to yourself, ‘Exquisite! Ex- 
quisite!’’’ Then he'd chuckle a little, light another 
Egyptian Deity and add, “Yes, create an artistic 
atmosphere and you cannot help being a success.” 

I suppose he never tried it out, because there was 
small probability of his ever having a white flannel 
suit, to say nothing of keeping it immaculate. I 
never tried it either; but in those days, although his 
theory was exaggerated and absurd, there was more 
truth in it than there would, or could, be today. For 
architecture then was stylism, sometimes pure and 
almost always simple; and not many architects had 
yet emerged from their ivory—or celluloid—towers, 
those secure book-lined fortresses of precedent 
which kept them and their goddess Beauty insulated 
from defilement by the modern world. 
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FACADISM 


by RUSSELL WALCOTT 


Not all, but most of us, in those pre-war days, 
had been educated to believe that architecture was 
simply a succession of styles and that it was neither 
right nor proper to break too far beyond the rules 
of these styles as they were handed down to us by 
Vignola or Palladio or Scamozzi or Blondel. It had 
already grown necessary sometimes to make re- 
strained concessions to the needs of modern life, for 
the elevator, rising real estate values, subways, and 
the chugging auto were changing the tempo of our 
cities even then; but most of us, looking out from 
our high sacristies of art, just got down another 
book and learned how to add adroitly another 
"order" to the lower tiers of columns. And thus 
we appeased the needs of business for a while and 
kept the goddess sacred. When there was a resi- 
dence to do, we could always look into the “White 
Pine Series" and concoct an authentic Colonial. 
Architecture was tradition, tradition was style, style 
was always decoration—the costume in which we 
dressed the skeleton of lumber, concrete, and steel. 
And there we were, placidly content in the security 
of a creed which told us what was art. 

It is not unfair to say that when we planned we 
always had a style for the building in mind so that 
the use and meaning of the plan was often limited 
by the aesthetic demands of that style. I think no 
one will deny that facades were much more impor- 
tant than plan or than the economics of the structure. 
This was the holy doctrine of Blondel which, alas, 
is still held sacred by many aesthetes in 1936. 

One of the really enlightened competitors in a 
recent government building competition told me that 
after receiving the program he thought it would be 
helpful to talk to the individual whose job it would 
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be to manage the building in the future. So he spent 
several hours with that practical man, learning facts 
about the department and its workings, finding what 
was the most desirable column spacing, story 
heights, elevator capacities and locations, the prob- 
able growth of this and that section, how best to 
light this portion and that, what divisions needed 
certain storage space immediately available and 
what kind and why, and what was the most efficient 
means of connecting and coordinating the different 
parts of the office force. In a couple of hours he 
collected a good many important facts which were 
not thoroughly covered in the program nor available 
from the Fine Arts Commission. As he rose to go, 
he thanked the building manager for giving him 
so much time; and to his astonishment the manager 
thanked him, saying: "I appreciate what you have 
done. In all my long experi- 
ence, and in the experience of many other men I 
know whose job it is to operate departmental build- 
ings here, you are the first architect who has ever 
consulted one of us about the practical operation of 
a government building before the scheme, in general, 
was decided on.” 

Architects, of course, were not the only ones who 
were trained to think of architecture as a succession 
of styles. It was the popular conception, particu- 
larly emphasized by the privileged few who were 
able to toy with expensive domestic architecture. 
Before the depression almost all clients—fully 
ninety per cent of mine—came in with a picture oí 
a pretty house they had clipped from a garden 
magazine, or at least with a burning desire to 
materialize the memory of some lovely setting they 
had seen in their travels through Europe, New Eng- 
land or along the James. Appearance was their first 
thought, almost always, and thus the plans of these 
suburban houses became, in the manner of Blondel, 
“convenances” to be fitted to a scenic shell as best 
one could. Residence architects didn’t mind; it was 
so easy, provided they had a few shelves well filled 
with books. 

Easy at first. But during the decade of the twen- 
ties, І noticed that this method of approach became 
harder to follow successfully. And the reason was 
that business, with a constant outpouring of new 
devices and materials which added to our comfort 
and pleasure and a little to the efficiency of building, 
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was complicating and confusing the ancient archaeo- 
logical principles of design. I noticed that the indus- 
trial architects were beginning to break free from 
the past but domestic architecture didn’t; it stuck 
doggedly to the old way, trying to hide the new 
things under the synthetic scenery of any chosen 
age, although with increasing difficulty and expense. 
They tell me that one of the librarians who presided 
at the lectern in Yale’s great cathedral of literature, 
“where nothing is quite what it seems,” had a sense 
of humor about this attitude of ours. On Washing- 
ton’s birthday, when a lot of alumni come back to 
look around, he hung a sign on the aged (with acid) 
latch of the worm-holed (with an awl), antiqued 
(with a sandblaster) portals which read: “Сепіе- 
men, the Library Is Inside." 

And yet, in spite of our efforts to preserve tradi- 
tion, business with its insistence on new things and 
particularly with its methods of creating them by 
mass production which employs economy, accuracy, 
continuity and speed (elements which domestic 
architecture abhorred), kept forcing us to face 
around. The result was that domestic architecture 
got trickier and trickier because we kept trying to 
use the modern techniques while still stubbornly 
sticking to the sentimentalities we thought were art. 
The strange thing was that only a few of us noticed 
our own confusion. Why, in 1927, when a client 
asked me in all seriousness ii the fireproof “Colonial 
Farmhouse” we were building for her could be made 
safe from injury from a falling airplane, I only 
laughed and said: “If you can tell me how far the 
plane is going to fall and at what speed, I think I can 
get an engineer to figure it for you." The real 
absurdity of her question never reached my mind. 

I who was one of the worst archaeological scaven- 
gers began to be bored by the results I was produc- 
ing; but I didn't understand the reason for my 
boredom nor did I try to understand, until one Sun- 
day afternoon when I was suddenly shocked out of 
my complacency by a trifling event which no one 
else probably noticed. 

I had just finished an Elizabethan house for an 
Indiana broker. Behind the paneled walls and 
underneath the flagged and punchioned floors every- 
thing was strictly fireproof ; in the knotty pine book- 
cases of the library whose design we had pilfered 
from the Metropolitan, was space for an experi- 
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mental television set ingeniously concealed; under- 
neath the old oaken stairway was an outlet for the 
most modern humidifier we knew how to specify in 
those days before the use of air conditioning became 
common; within the oak panels of another room was 
a secret door giving access to a practical laboratory 
with vent ducts, zinc counters, and a hundred 
twentieth-century gadgets. Outside, the ancient 
sagging roof, which rose above the halftimbered 
walls, concealed aerials for sending and receiving 
messages by air; each heavy roughened slate was 
held in place by copper nails and each dowel in the 
rugged timbering covered a bolt by which the “hand- 
hewn” tracery was fastened to the structure under- 
neath. 
turesquely broken pane, and if you looked carefully 
you could see a little wire that instantly hid itself 
inside the wall but could carry messages in an elec- 
tric jiffy toa burglar alarm. And out of one of the 
lovely, old, twisting Tudor chimneys I knew there 
came a vent from the gas boiler in the basement. 

But that Sunday afternoon the lay person saw 
only the gables peaking through the trees, noticed 
only the discolored stones, the soft effect of rough 
brick walls, the half-opened casements—just picture 
glimpses from the sunken garden of a nice old Eng- 
lish house. And I, with a highball in my hand, was 
warm with satisfaction because some people at the 
party had said they liked this pretty scene that I had 
helped to make. 

And then the terrible thing happened. The owner, 
arriving late from a hurried trip to New York, set 
his autogyro down upon the lawn not two hundred 
feet from my medieval scene. The soda in my drink 
got flat. He had not staged this awful contrast but 
it was a shockingly successful demonstration of the 
extent to which I, and my contemporaries, had gone 
in our unconscious perpetration of lovely anachro- 
nisms. It awakened all my sleeping suspicions about 
the value of my sometimes pretty contributions to 
the thing we called architecture; and it suddenly 
made me want to try to think. бо аз soon as I could, 
I maneuvered my mass production coupé out from 
the shadow of the six-car, fireproof garage that 
looked like a 17th Century tythe barn in Gloucester- 
shire (which formed one side of the cobbled court), 
and motored home moodily while the satisfaction of 
being considered a successful residence architect in 


In some of the leaded windows was a pic- 
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1928 dimmed considerably. If architecture was 
scenic design, then I was all right; but I began to 
suspect there ought to be more to it than that. 
Certainly it was ridiculous to keep on trying to fit 
modern mechanical conveniences into the shell of 
some adapted style which once had meaning and 
purpose but now no longer did. Soon, perhaps, it 
would be impossible to make most of the popular 
styles of architecture fit the requirements of modern 
life, modern living was changing so from the quiet, 
secure existence it once had been. If our sense of 
humor failed to save us, then business would, inevi- 
tably. We couldn’t go on this way much longer 
without going nuts. 
jut it was a difficult problem. I didn’t want to 
go in for this new style which some called “modern” 
and others "modernistic." I had done a couple of 
bathrooms in the latter style and I didn’t like to 
think of them. Even if I had the courage and the 
ability to be rational about architecture, how would 
a well-grooved practitioner like me start to go about 
it? There was only one answer. Thinking. You 
had to find a way into the unknown by yourself, 
without help from any one—even a client; you had 
to dig into the secrets of honest architecture all 
alone; no more copying or adapting even from the 
most modern past of Le Corbusier or Gropius or 
Van der Rohe. That was the trouble with the 
products of most of our new American opportunists 
who were already treating the philosophy of these 
modern thinkers as just another fad in decoration. 
To acquire a respectable knowledge of new ma- 
terials and to learn how to use them efficiently would 
require more imagination than I had ever had to 
draw upon, because the limit of imagination had 
been the size of my library and the number of my 
trips to Europe. If I didn’t look at my books, it 
might prove whether, after all, I had the capacity 
for any real imagination. I didn’t like to take this 
horrible risk of finding out; but by the time I had 
reached home that Sunday evening, the prospect of 
the new adventure in imagination seemed to have 
infinite possibilities for interest which the old way 
didn’t have, and it seemed worthwhile to try it out. 
With satisfaction I soon began to see how far 
ahead I was of that time in 1920 when I first de- 
signed a house for myself. It had been a puerile, 
stagey casing for a compact but badly handicapped 
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little plan. It looked like this: 


The second one, in 1929, I had labored long and 
hard at. It was drawn in the years of my first 
questionings when I was trying to think and not to 
copy. But I hadn’t then learned to break away from 
the old habits of design and in two years of serious 
struggle І accomplished nothing discernible. Ном- 
ever, having the money and wanting a house, tired 
of trying longer for the ideal that was beyond my 
reach, I finally knocked out another meaningless 
style chassis that crippled what might have been a 
nice plan for that site. The scenery is of the same 
popular type as No. 1, although on a grander scale 
of cost. Only one thing did my tired ambition 
achieve: while the front is as stereotyped as a shoe, 
the living side has wide, muntinless steel doors from 
floor to ceiling that no “Provencal” cottage ever 
saw. Frankly, the big dark masses look like hell 
from the lawn, but who cares? We live nine months 
of the year inside looking out and the clear expanse 
of glass is a great satisfaction. 


Since 1930 I have been working ‘‘off and on” at 
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another plan. I knew why I had failed so dismally 
with my second house and wanted to try again. 
Meanwhile I watched a thousand new materials 
come on the market, saw a hundred different types 
of prefabricated unit houses given publicity and 
slowly became accustomed to the starkness—or 
cleanness—of modern forms in industrial design as 
well as in architecture. An inherent beauty born 
from the spirit of honesty and use seemed to be 
entering these forms. Realizing that I would still 
have to erase a lot of prejudices if I was ever to 
approach the interesting concept of architecture T 
was searching for, I began to clear away many old 
restrictions that had been imposed by education, 
custom and sentiment, while trying to retain those 
ideas which were intelligent and useful. That sounds 
easy; but try it sometime! I knew I was through 
with lots of things: axis lines that looked swell on 
a drawing but led up blind alleys actually ; the impos- 
ing effects of wasted space; those picturesque slop- 
ing roofs that had so crippled my first two second 
floor plans; and the bottleneck dormers that neces- 
sarily ensued; garage connections through kitchens 
to the hall (for I employ no chauffeur and usually 
enter and leave the house in a саг); muntins in win- 
dows; double-hung windows; wood floors that 
continually need waxing and often refinishing; 
niggardly little cornices in places where protection 
is needed from rain or sun; and many other habits 
I could reject now for personal reasons but had 
often fought hard for. 

I find I want to relate the inside plan to the out- 
side plan more completely and effectively than I ever 
have, and to make the plan satisfy scientifically the 
demands of climate and the requirements of site as 
far as I am able, to secure a pleasant life for my 
family rather than to please the conventional eye of 
a cautious stranger who may drive along the road. 
I want to make the layout compact (although that 
does not necessarily mean small), comfortable, con- 
venient and as effortless as possible both in use and 
appearance. I want it to be flexible, because I found 
in the two other houses that flexibility is a valuable 
element for my family today. Once, "circulation" 
was supposed to render rigidly fixed spaces usable, 
but I find that if I can make these hitherto fixed 
spaces usable for different purposes at different 
times it is better for my manner of living than to 
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depend on circulation. For instance, | want my 
guest room to be usable when there are no guests, 
my dining room for other purposes than a display 
of Sheraton furniture and Sheffield plate after the 
table has been cleared three times a day. I know 
this is not considered good social form but the prac- 
tice has not yet been declared unconstitutional. 

And, lastly, I want to use honest, durable, practi- 
cal, and economical-in-the-long-run materials; but 
not necessarily local ones, because distribution has 
solved that problem today. 

Those are some of the things I believe must be 
worked out before I even dream of an elevation, if 
I am ever going to achieve an honest house for 
myself or any one else and at the same time get a 
little closer to real architecture. They are more 
important, I think, than copying beauty from books. 
Just now, at any rate. 

Instead of designing a scene for some engineer 
to figure later, as I used to, I was surprised to find 
that I was working from the first at a structural 
solution to the space arrangement I had in mind. 
It was hard to find an imaginative engineer who 
would work along with me, probably because we 
architects with our “cultural” processes had dulled 
their imaginations, too, but gradually we evolved 
an arrangement of structural points on the plan 
which would support any sort of a shell securely and 
then we could fill in the partitions and windows 
wherever we wished. The freedom of the process is 
astonishing to one who has worked all his life within 
the confinements of a style. This is what evolved. 


I present it not with the slightest idea that it is 
perfect or even “good” architecture, but because it 
seems to me to show that progress is possible even 
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in a facadist’s mind. And now, having exposed my 
personal ambitions to the ridicule of those who still 
exist in ivory towers, to those high priests of art 
who know so definitely and surely that only the old 
forms of architecture are worth their while, to those 
well-smocked beings who speak so learnedly of 
“beauty,” I can add only this. 

I know of no set of rules by which architecture 
can be achieved. I’ve read of “the eternal laws of 
beauty and composition, form and decoration” but 
I’ve never found them written down—not any laws 
that one could call eternal. Beauty is certainly 
eternal but the laws of its form and composition and 
decoration, I think, are not. Can any one define the 
thing which makes such varied forms as the Taj 
Mahal, the Parthenon, Hagia Sophia, Chartres, the 
Carnavalet and, yes, the Washington Monument 
and even the San Francisco bridges accepted by 
different yet knowing eyes as being types of beauty ? 
All we know is that the spirit in them can be felt. 
But we also ought to know by this time that we 
cannot copy the inspiration that makes one of these 
forms beautiful to you and another more beautiful 
tome. We сап copy the form of it but we can never 
steal its spirit. Somehow it isn’t possible. And yet, 
how hard we have tried! 

Lately, some men have come to believe that there 
is only one way to achieve the essence that makes 
architecture—or anything else—eternal. They feel 
that when our dead trade becomes again a living 
expression of its own civilization—not of that of 
its ancestors—then inspiration which is the spirit of 
beauty will become possible. Only a few men have 
been trying the experiment and for such a little 
while; but already in some of the most recent 
attempts to express our own age in architecture a 
certain spirit has entered them and has changed their 
forms, not willingly but inevitably, to shapes which 
are strange to our stylistic traditions. And the 
authors of these attempts feel this is progress. Since 
there are no rules by which we can arrive at beauty 
quickly in these new forms, they believe that if we 
keep on learning facts and working honestly to 
express those facts it is not impossible that some day, 
somehow, some inspired genius will use the results 
of our crude and wishful experiments to achieve that 
beauty which we were never near. As Ictinus did 
long ago. 
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BUILDING FOR DR. LEO SHANLEY 
CLAYTON, MISSOURI 


HARRIS ARMSTRONG 
ARCHITECT 


MULLION 
AT FIXED 
SASH 


ALUMINUM 


Dr. Shanley is an orthodontist. The greater number of his patients 
are children between seven and eighteen years of age. 


| > SITE: 


A site was selected at the extreme edge of a business district in 
Section showing Clayton, a suburb of Saint Louis. The lot pitched southwardly 
double-glazed, fixed about ten feet which gave an opportunity for two large rooms— 
КПЧ араганла we the waiting room and the playroom directly below it. The latter 

is located at the sunny end of the building, leaving the long east 
side of the property for workrooms which open off from the corridor. This corridor is lighted 
by а narrow row of glass blocks shown from the approach. This scheme produced ап en- 
trance courtyard and removed the door from the noise and dust of the street. In bad 
weather cars can be driven under the south terrace and patients may enter the building at 
that level. 


DETAILS: 


Considerable time was devoted to study of the technical details of the work to be done in 
the building, and one result of this study was the placing of the dental chairs very close to 
the side wall and the windows of the operating rooms. This made it possible to support all 
the equipment from the walls, and resulted in an unobstructed and easily cleaned floor. 


Most of the equipment was specially designed, including hardware, light fixtures, 
movable lamps, and furniture. 


The fixed, double-glazed windows are shown on an accompanying drawing. The air space 
of fixed windows was dehumidified with calcium chloride in a metal box located under the 
windows. |t was found to be an expense which would pay for itself in about three years 
since the building is mechanically cooled as well as gas heated. 


Awnings for the two large windows help to reduce the transmitted sun heat as does the 
aluminum paint on the roof. There is a free circulating air space just below the roof and 
above the ceiling insulation, 
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FIRST FLOOR 


Photographs by Alexander Piaget 
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TECHNICAL NEWS AND RESEARCH 


INTEGRATION IN STEEL 


А new company—the Аксу Corporation 
—has entered the building field to pro- 
duce houses “at a set price with a single 
contract.” Architectural design, engi- 
neering, fabrication and field assembly 


are combined о a single merchandis 
organization that offers the prospec- 


home owner the economies of a uni- 


i 


tive 
fied building procedure. Unnecessary 


production steps are eliminated. 


This commercial integration is reflected 
in the integration of the structural frame 
of Arcy Hous A system of welded 
structural steel sheets and angles offers 


the advantages of standardization and pre- 
fabrication in combination with flexibility 
іп the design and plan of individual 
houses. Any veneer can be supplied to 
the steel framework to provide whatever 


exterior design—from “Williamsburg 
Colonial" to “Modern International” — 
the buyer may desire. The houses are 
termite proof, windproof, fireproof, 
lightning proof. 


Six hows 


s are under construction at pres- 
ent. Five, in the $15,000 class, are being 
erected in the Cleveland Heights area 
(see photograph of models in News of 
the Month, page 331. Another, costing 
approximately $50,000, is being built for 
Laurance Rockefeller in Pocantico Hills, 
Tarrytown, N. V. 


Plans have been made for the produc 
tion of house 
These will have the same structural s 
tem as in the higher priced custom-bu 


costing $5,000 or less. 


t 
types. Some 50 standardized layouts 
have been prepared for buyers’ selection. 


Through arrangements already made with 
a life insurance company, mortgage 
money will be obtainable up to 66 2/3% 
of the combined value of house and land. 
Initial operations of Ағсу Corporation 
will be within a 100-mile radius of 5 key 
cities: New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
Cleveland, Chicago. Ез 
offices are in Rockefeller Center, New 
York. The organization is headed by 
B. J. McGarry, president 


burgh ecutive 
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ARCY IN THE FACTORY 


Standardized panels are fabricated in the 


Pittsburgh plant and then shipped to the 
building site for field assembly. Their 
construction is based on a system origi- 
nally invented by Professor Walter H. 
Stulen of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and developed by the Arcy Cor- 


poratioi 


Structural units: Flat sheets of 16-gauge 


structural steel are cut into diamond 
shapes which are bent in the middle to 


almost a right angle and flanged along 


the edges to give stiffness. The plates 
are then placed in series and spot-welded 
to three 1” steel angles running parallel 
along the middle fold and along the two 
outer diamond points. These welded 
units in turn are spot-welded together to 
form truss-like floor and wall panels. 


ule of 18 inches 


Structural panels: A moc 
—the distance between the outer diamond 
points—applies to all panels. The stand- 
ard panel consists of four structural units, 
giving a 6-foot working width as the 
er widths 


planning module Sm 
ial framing 


fabricated only for speci 


panels are 414” deep, floor panels 7 


the variation is obtained by u 


diamond shapes of differing dimensions. 
Wall panels are 8’ 6” and 9’ high. Floor 


panels run up to a maximum span of 


28”; these are also used for the roof con- 
struction. All panels are framed inside 


steel channels and braced laterally by 1” 
angles. The steel construction does not 
vary, regardless of spans or loads; the 
economy in standardized fabrication off- 
sets any possible structural saving in 


steel. 


The use of mass production methods is combined 
with flexibility in individual house design. Rigid 
unit costs are established for all structures. With 
present facilities, frames for 3 complete houses 


Photos lo RONDE of the $15,000 class can be fabricated weekly. 
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ARCY IN THE FIELD 


The structural integration includes the 
fabrication of metal cabinets, closets, 
kitchen sinks, window sash, door trim 
and base, stairs, air conditioning ducts 
and similar items according to Arcy speci- 
fications. Products of U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration are used wherever possible. A 
$15,000 house takes about 15 tons of steel 
for the framework, about 3 tons for the 
miscellaneous. equipment. 


Structural assembly: 'The steel panels are 
hoisted in place and welded together to 
form a single-unit structure. No nails 
or bolts are used; all connections are 
welds. The frame is anchored to the 
foundations (concrete, brick or the like) 
by means of base channels. Insulation 
and finishes are then attached to the 
steel framework. Cork is used for in- 
sulation (114” for walls, 2” for roofs). 
Brick, stone, wood or any other exterior 
veneer is applied over the cork. Plaster 
over wire fabric lath is used for in- 
teriors. Gypsteel planks are used for 
floors. 


Structural flexibility: Stairs, doors and 
windows are easily framed into the steel 
assembly. Since the design of the struc- 
tural framework provides long unob- 
structed spans, interior partitions general- 
ly are not load-bearing and therefore can 
be made of a light construction and 
placed wherever desired. The triangular 
openings in the structural units and 
panels provide space through which wir- 
ing, pipes and air conditioning ducts can 
be run. Specially designed ducts, tri- 
angular in cross-section, are used. 


About 60% of a typical construction job is steel 
prefabricated in standardized units. Local labor 
is to be employed wherever possible for work 
done on the site. The entire frame of a $15,000 
house can be assembled and welded in 36 hours. 
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standardized roof sec- 
tions are fabricated 
in advance and then 
quickly assembled on 
the site 
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Т! 


esy L'Ossature Métallique 


Illustrati 


STANDARDS e NEW DESIGNS e NEW USES e NEW 


INTEGRATED ROOFS 


The threat of Ewopean war and the rapid 
development of huge air armadas have 
introduced new problems in the design 
and construction of hangars. To accom- 


modate the wingspread of the planes, the 


hangars must be increasingly large; their 
openings must be wider and free of in- 
termediate supports. Military strategy 
adds the requirement of speed and case 
in assembly and disassembly. 


The new metal hangars of the French Air 
Ministry are composed of prefabricated 


hich can be easily erected wher- 


units T 


ever conditions demand. As in so much 
military work, a high technical standard 
is set. An innovation appears in the de- 
sign of the roof where the tensional 
strength of steel is utilized to provide a 
covering of light weight. M. Aimond, 
ıe designer of the roof 


engineer, 15 


The metal h rs, according to L’Ossa- 


ture Métallique, have ап unobstructed 


width of 70 meters. Their depth is 
variable in multiples of 11 meters—the 
distance between the columns which sup- 
port the arched roof trusses, On these 
ed trusses are suspended the 


prefab 
prefabricated roof panels, like skm 


stretched over ribs. 


Roof panels: High strength steel sheets 
of 1.4 millimeter thickness are welded to- 
gether in pairs to form units measuring 


about 2.50 meters wide and 3.35 met 
long. These are joined in threes by 
welding or bolting to form bands 10.20 
meters long. Each of these bands is sus- 
pended by its ends to consecutive pairs 
of arched trusses spaced 11 meters on 
Each band takes a hyperbolic 


center 
form and acts like a cable on a suspension 
bridge. The weight of the steel, the snow 
sferred into 


loads and wind loads are tra 
the roof trusses. The forces exerted on 
and their 


the trusses by the steel banc 


loads are equally balanced, for each arch 
is formed by two halí-segments of the 
hyperbola. At the ends of the hangars 
which terminate the 


are arched “throats” 
steel bands and carry loads directly to 
the ground on their own supporting 
columns. Thrusts in the main trusses 
are taken in part by steel buttresses 
spaced regularly outside the structure. 


Framework: Columns are 9.10 meters 
high. The whole structure rests on rein- 
forced conerete foundations rising 1.50 
meters above the ground. Bases for the 
buttresses are 10.20 meters outside the 


main walls. 


EQUIPMENT e NEW MATERIALS 
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TESTING BEHAVIOR OF SOILS FOR FOUNDATIONS 


Foundation work involves the problem 
of calculating stress distribution in soils, 
Every mathematical formula developed 
theoretically must be checked against 
practical experiments to establish its 
validity. Test apparatus and procedure 
for representing ground deformations 
have heretofore been generally cumber- 
some and expensive, It has been standard 
practice, up to the present time, to carry 
out such experiments with layers of col- 


ored sand. Much care has been necessary 
іп preliminary preparation and place- 


ment. 


A new method, developed by K. Fischer, 
Viennese engineer, greatly simplifies the 
representation of stress in homogeneous 
masses of sand and may lead to new 
research in the field of soils and founda- 
tions. The Fischer experiments are de- 
scribed in a report received by the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials from 
а similar organization in Austria: 


Process: “The apparatus consists of the 
customary box-like container with wooden 
walls, the front one being a strong glass 
plate slid in along grooves from the top 
(see diagram). The placing of the sand 
in colored layers is avoided, however. 
Before the glass plate is put in place a 
number of parallel lines consisting of a 
special coloring matter (aniline violet) 
are thickly ruled on it. After all lines 
have been dried, the glass plate is for a 
short time put into a damp space or 
treated with aqucous vapor in order that 
the colored lines will be moistened to the 
same degree. The glass plate is then 
slipped into the empty container with the 


lines on the inside face of the plate. By 
means of a funnel, fine sand is now care- 
fully poured into the container, the fill- 
ing progressing steadily іп horizontal 
layers until the desired height is reached 
with a level, even surface. The grains 
of sand against the glass plate will absorb 
color from the lines. The test load must 
now be applied immediately in such a 
way that the plunger will be against the 
inner surface of the glass plate in order 
that the observations can be made in the 
vertical plane of the plate. The applica- 
tion of the load will show distinctly the 
progressive deformation of the sand lay- 
ers, thus also affording a view of the 
stress distribution.” 


<amples of the author's 
shown in the accom- 
Figure 1 
horizontal 


Results: “Some e 
experiments are 
panying photographs. 
the distribution of stress in 
layers under a square plunger with ver- 
tical load, while Figure 2 gives the same 
load with a representation of deforma- 
tions in vertical planes. It is difficult to 
latter deformations in 
Figure 3 shows the de- 


shows 


demonstrate the 
any other way. 
formation of circles passing through the 
edges of the plunger. In this connec- 
tion, it was possible to prove that such 


circles represent the location of like de- 
formations (isochromes), a fact already 
theoretically Deformations in 
more complicated procedures can be rep- 
resented in this way also, such as the 
deformation of horizontal layers when a 
pile is driven (Figure 4) and, finally, the 
deflection of horizontal lines in the case 
of the overturning of a vertical wall 


known. 


(Figure 5)." 


plan and section of testing apparatus showing position of plunger 
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CONTROL OF LIGHT 


4-06 


NEW STANDARDS e 


Drafting room of the International Harvester Co. (photograph courtesy © .E. Vapor Lamp Co.) 


light designed for drafting 


In the drafting room the seeing tasks are 
Working efficiency depends on 
visual efficiency. This close relationship 
between lighting and productive efficiency 
is reflected in the steady advance of il- 
lumination standards for drafting work. 
A specific illumination level of at least 
20 foot-candles at the working plane is 
usually recommended by lighting engi- 
neers. This level is taken as the standard 
adequacy since draftsmen 


ef- 


severe. 


of minimum 
show a measurable loss in producti 


ficiency when working at lower levels. 
Adequate enough, 
however. The distribution and the visual 
characteristics of the light itself must 
also be correlated to the required seeing 
conditions. 


illumination is not 


The distribution of natural daylight as it 
enters the room from skylights or win- 
dows above and to the left of the draw- 
ing boards is usually taken by the light- 
ing specialist as a desirable ideal, ет 
in preference to completely shadowless in- 
direct lighting. When artificial lighting 
is used instead of north light, the light 


еп 


sources—as in the case of windows— 
should afford a large area of low in- 
trinsic brightness. A light source of 
concentrated — brightne. en when 
shaded to protect the eyes from direct 
glare, results in disturbing highlights of 
reflected glare on tracing cloth, polished 
Light 


€ 


drafting instruments, and the like. 


distribution that lacks uniformity, such 
as that obtained with a desk lamp withiv 
a foot or two of the work, is tiring to 
the с 
servation of tone variations in renderings. 
The black shadows produced by а toc 
intense direct lighting are disturbing 
“Controlled” shadows of a diffused char- 
acter are considered more natural and 
therefore more desirable. 


^s and interferes with accurate ob- 


A proper spectral balance of light is an- 
other prerequisite for drafting efficiency, 
particularly where the work involves 
recognition of color values or use of 
colored inks, papers and paints. Ordinary 
incandescent lamps have an excess emis- 
sion of red in comparison to daylight, 
which may result in a disturbing varia- 
tion and contrast of values when such 
light is used to supplement daylight at 
certain hours or in certam parts of the 
room. Sometimes blue glass bulbs or 
filters are employed tu correct the light, 
but this “subtractt method absorbs 
35% or more of the total light output, 
thereby reducing its е 
pondingly. 


їепсу corres- 


By blending together the incandescent 
light and the light of mercury vapor 
lamps, which are rich in blue and green 
emission characteristics, a color balance 
equivalent to ordinary daylight is obtain- 
able. This “additi method of color 
correction utilizes the full light output of 
both types of lamps. In recent months 
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Westinghouse mercury-mazda unit 


Westinghouse 400-watt dome reflector 


General Electric combination unit 


such combination lighting units have 
been put on the market and research is 
currently under way on the development 
of new types of mercury vapor lamps of 
widened flexibility (see Technical News 
and Research reports: March, p. 243; 
April, p. 336; May, pp. 409, 410; Au- 
gust, p. 166; October, p. 44). It is 
significant that these combination mer- 
cury-incandescent units are finding early 
application in the design of drafting 
rooms. 


Designs for drafting: A new drafting 
room building has been erected for the 
gas power engineering department of the 
International Harvester Co., Chicago. 
Walls of this building are windowless. 
Skylights in the sawtooth roof supply 
daylight to a completely air conditioned 
central drafting room which measures 
145 by 75 feet in area and houses tables 
and desks for over 100 draftsmen, en- 
gineers and inspectors. For supple- 
mentary use with the daylight or for 
separate use when solar illumination is 
lacking, eighty combination mercury-in- 
candescent units, operating at 850 watts, 
are mounted 11 feet high directly over 
and parallel to the left-hand edges of the 
drafting tables. The spacing of tables 
and cabinets is correlated to the lighting 
layout. A uniform illumination in excess 
of 20-foot candles is provided. 


A system of combination mercury-in- 
candescent lighting is now being installed 
in the main drafting room of the Harvard 
School of Architecture in Cambridge, 
Mass. Тһе installation will provide 
totally indirect lighting. 


transformers for mercury lighting 


Transformers and reactors designed es- 
pecially for the requirements of high in- 
tensity mercury lighting are announced 
by the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company. 


Because of the difference between initial 
starting voltage required for the lamp and 
the final operating voltage, a transformer 
with high internal reactance or а ге- 
actor must be used with each lamp. This 
equipment is designed to regulate the 
current during starting period and to 
limit the current for slight changes in 
line voltage during normal operation. 


All units are available in two types— 
suspension mounting type, from which 
lighting fixture can be hung, or wall 
mounting type, which can be mounted on 
wall or ceiling or any flat surface. 
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mercury dome reflector 


A new dome type low-mounting reflector 
for use with the 400-watt high intensity 
mercury lamp has been designed by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company. It is intended for general 
industrial lighting applications. 


The reflector is equipped with a monax 
glass cylinder which surrounds the lower 
portion of the lamp providing а 7214? 
angle of cut-off. It is designed for 
mounting heights of 10 to 18 feet. The 
reflector is drawn from 22-gauge iron 
sheet porcelain enameled. A glass collar 
of monax homogeneous glass is sup- 
ported by three steel cadmium-plated 
supports locked securely in the top por- 
tion of reflector. Lamp or collar or both 
may easily be removed without remov- 
ing supports. 


mercury-mazda lighting units 


For industrial lighting where color cor- 
rection is necessary, a combination 250- 
watt mercury-mazda lighting unit has 
been announced by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. 


The units are designed for mounting 
heights of 8 to 18 feet. Two distinct cir- 
cuits are used, one to control the mer- 
cury lamp and one to control the mazda 
lamps. The design is such as to allow 
three 60-watt, three 75-watt or three 
100-watt mazda lamps to be used with- 
out interfering with the restarting of the 
mercury lamp in case of a voltage in- 
terruption. The unit consists of ап 
aluminum reflector, with socket assembly 
and a monax diffusing hinged glass bowl. 
The entire socket assembly is attached 
to the top of the reflector. A slip type 
louvered cover provides sufficient ventila- 
tion for the sockets and allows for wiring 
or inspection of wiring. 


Several refinements in design have 
been introduced in a new model devel- 
oped by the General Electric Vapor 
Lamp Co. 


At 275 watts the mercury tube sup- 
plies the same lumen output as did the 
older 350-watt tubes. For the incandes- 
cent component four 150-watt lamps are 
used. This ratio provides fullest color 
correction. The total ouput of 11,200 
lumens is distributed through 650 square 
inches of diffusing glass so that the in- 
trinsic brightness is well below glare 
level even when the light source is 
looked at directly. 
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Photo by Dana В. Merrill 


"Pontalite"—8the cylinder of plastic is 91/2 
inches thick yet transmits light clearly 
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NEW PLASTICS ...... . "Pontalite", 


thermo-plastic transparency 


A new plastic bearing the trade mark 
“Pontalite’ was described by H. R. 
Dittmar of the duPont Company in a 
paper before a recent meeting of the 
American Chemical Society. It has not 


yet reached commercial production, but 
a factory is now being built which will 
be in operation early in 1937. 


This plastic, known to chemists as methyl 
methacrylate polymer, is only half as 
heavy as common glass, is as clear as 
optical glass, and is so strong that it 
will resist a tension of 4 to 5% tons a 
square inch. Though softer than glass, 
it is hard enough to be widely useful. 


Flexibility: Pontalite is thermo-plastic 
and can be sawed, cut, drilled, and 
polished; it can be molded readily to any 
desired form. А liquid intermediate 
variety can be poured into molds and 
hardened, and in this way castings are 
made readily. Unlike glass, Pontalite 
transmits a large proportion of the sun’s 
ultra-violet light. It is, morover, un- 
affected by sunlight, and in general 
not attacked by destructive elements. The 
absence of color permits fabrication into 
delicate tinted shades. By combining 
dyes and pigments, varying degrees of 
color and transparency can be obtained. 


Applications: Solutions of the plastic, 
also the liquid intermediate form, have 
been used successfully as impregnants for 
wood, cloth, paper, stone, and electrical 
apparatus, according to Dr. Dittmar. Ma- 
terials treated in this way are much more 
resistant to water, oils, and chemicals. 
For 


xample, when wood is treated with 
the plastic, the strength is increased, as 


is r 


istance to water absorption, warp- 
age, and the action of chemicals. Though 
Pontalite can be burned, it is not flam- 
mable in the ordinary sense; it is definite- 
ly a “safety” plastic. Many chemical 
variations of Pontalite can be produced, 
having a wide range of properties, all the 


way from hard, heat-resistant solids to 


heavy viscous liquids. 


versatile laminations 


A new synthetic resin, called “Catabond,” 
is announced by the American Catalin 
Corporation, 1 Park Avenue, New York. 
Tt has been developed to replace certain 
types of glues in the manufacture of lam- 
inated products. Names of manufacturers 
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"Catabond" 


of veneers, plywoods and similar lam- 
inated products using this new resin are 
obtainable on request. 


The resin is practically colorless. It 
can be used as a surface coating as well 
as a bonding material between the differ- 
ent plies. Both operations are performed 
at the same time during the hot pressing 
of the plywood or veneer. Since a trans- 
parent and practically colorless film is 
formed, the resin takes the place of 
lacquer or varnish when applied to wood. 


Colored surfaces: lf color is required, the 
wood may be stained or a stain or pig- 
ment can be mixed with the liquid resin. 
Colored paper or fabrics can be laminated 
on the surface of plywood or composi- 
tion materials, provided the colors will 
not run in the solvent with which the 
resin is thinned and will withstand the 
relatively low temperature (about 300° 
F.) at which the laminating is done. 


Physical qualities: Catabond is weather- 
proof and resistant to injury by fungus 
growth or insects. It can be used in 
bonding wood that has been rendered 
fireproof by salt or other impregnation 
and in bonding wood or other materials 
to such composition fireproof boards as 
Transite and Masonite. The resin itself 


is noninflammable and resistant to heat 
up to temperatures at which wood itself 
is injured. Plywood bonded with Cata- 
bond is so resistant to water that it is 
not injured by prolonged submersion in 
boiling water. The glue line is stronger 
than the wood itself and this increases 
the strength of the plywood. As the 
process of bonding does not introduce 


moisture, swelling of the wood is avoided. 
Catabond combines chemically with wa- 
ter present in the materials laminated 
during the laminating process and it is 
not necessary to control their moisture 
content closely to avoid blistering and 
other defects in bonding. 


Applications: Because of the properties 
imparted to laminated products by Cata- 
bond, it is anticipated that they will be 
used extensively for fireproof and other 
paneling; for bars, counter tops and table 
tops; for furniture: in the construction 
of water craít, aircraít and automotive 
bodies; for roofs and paneling in railway 
coaches and for a wide diversity of prod- 
ucts such as luggage, kitchen accessories 
and the like. 
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BUILDING TYPE STUDIES 


To enable general practitioners to revise neglected check lists and specifications in the light of experience developed 
by specialists The Record will, beginning with the January 1937 issue, publish a monthly series of building type 
studies. Each study will be prepared by a group of specialists—architects, engineers and others—who have recently 
worked out problems connected with the type of building under discussion, the purpose being to review authentic 


current practice with respect to plan, construction methods, materials and equipment. 


Each study will constitute an addition to the customary contents of the magazine and will be illustrated with photo- 
graphs, plans and detail drawings. The illustrations for the series as a whole, by picturing architectural features of 
new significance associated with many building types, will give a fair idea of modern trends of expression in design 


and of the practical considerations motivating the trends. 


BUILDING TYPE STUDY No. | = JANUARY ISSUE 
RETAIL STORES, SPECIALTY SHOPS, SHOWROOMS, RESTAURANTS 


A range of establishments typical of retail trade has been selected for analysis in the opening study of the Build- 
ing Type Studies series, because there has been a notable advance in construction of new, and particularly in moderniza- 
tion of old, stores which seems likely to continue. In the buyers' market of the depression, survival of individual retail 
stores depended generally upon restudy of merchandising policy and method, together with simplification of over- 
head. The consequent modifications of theory and practice in retail trade have brought about important changes in 


store design. 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE JANUARY STUDY ARE: 


NELSON MILLER, Chief, Retail Trade Section, Marketing Research Division, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
WILLIAM MUSCHENHEIM, architect, designer of the Hotel Astor Grill, New York City. 

ELEANOR LEMAIRE, department store designer. 

JOHN WEBER, architect and showroom designer. 

PERCIVAL GOODMAN, architect and jewelry store designer. 

B. SUMNER GRUZEN, architect and designer of cash and carry stores. 


rawing by Steig, Courtesy The Nation 


AUTO TRAILERS 
OF STUDENTS 
DOT CAMPUSES 


(Ву Associated Press) 

Dormitories on wheels are 
rolling onto the American col- 
lege campus. 

Almost as portable as а stu- 
dent's typewriter, they begin аз 
trailers behind automobiles and 
end as campus homes. In them, 
at least four schools in the South 
and West are finding an answer 
to two questions: College housing 
and student finance. 


Has Electric Lights. 

A “trailer town” has grown up 
around Utah's State Agricultural 
College at Logan. It boasts elec- 
tric lights, running water, and 
vegetable cellars. It has a "may- 
or,” Julian Thomas of Heber City, 
Utah. 

‘The town was born a year ago 


Question: Is a Trailer 
Home оѓ an Accessory? 


Cotirt’s Decision Will Decide 
Motor Squatters’ Lot 
ORCHARD LAKE, Mich., Oct. 10-- 
m— Justice of the Peace Arthur F. 
Grecn wrestled today with the ques- 
tion of whether a trailer 15 & house 


Or-an automobile. accessory. His de- 
Henas mow acteblicn a m-enadant fn. 


Michigan Town 
Is First іп U. S. 
To Bar Trailers 


Home on Wheels Fails to 
Comply With Law, 
Justice Rules 


ORCHARD LAKE, Mich., Nov. 13 
(UP)—This Michigan town, near 
Pontiac, today became the first com- 
munity in the United States to ban 
automobile traiilers. 

The ruling was made by Justice of 
the Peace Arthur R. Green who 
held that trailers are human dwell: 
ings and must conform to a village 
building ordinance requiring at 
least 500 cubic feet of space per 
occupant. 

Mildred Gumarsol, Pontiac factor 
worker, bore the brunt of Justice 
Green's ruling. He was was fined 
$1, plus $3.10 costs. 

."We gave him a break," said Jus- 
tice Green. "because we knew this 
was an important test case." 

Gumarsol. pleaded that the deci- 
sion would affect а $10,000.000-а- 
year industry—an industry which 
twenty-seven manufacturers, now 
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TAIL WAGS DOG AS TRAILERS BOW AT MOTOR SHOW 


1,000,000 people will be living in 
trailers by the end of this month, 
estimates the American Automobile 
Association; 250,000 trailers will be 
sold next year, says the industry; and 
within twenty years 20,000,000 Ameri- 
cans will be trailer-housed, according 
to economist Roger Babson. Be this 
as it may, the nation’s newest and fast- 
est-growing industry stepped full blown 
into the limelight of last month’s New 
York Auto Show. Leasing one floor, 
a dozen or so of the largest companies 
showed a wide range of models priced 
from $400 to $2,500 and offering ac- 
commodations for 2, 4 and 6 persons. 

The New York show served merely 
to highlight the increasing attention 
which the trailer industry is receiving. 
In its rapid rise Gilbert Seldes sees 
indications of “a movement of popula- 
tion besides which even the Crusades 
will seem like a Sunday School picnic." 
Social, economic and political repercus- 
sions there certainly will be, but so far 
the use of trailers is largely confined 
to (a) persons with independent in- 
comes, (b) persons on extended vaca- 
tions, (c) itinerant workers in seasonal 
industries, and (d) commercial and 
institutional users. However, írom 
Detroit comes a report of a trailer city 
designed for year-round use by tenants 
permanently employed in the motor 
capital. They have electric, water and 
sanitary connections; groceries are de- 
livered, garbage collected. “They аге 
paying for the trailers on time at rates 
lower than rentals. And they can 
move whenever they want to. . . . All 
they have to do is—like the early 
Texans—put out the fire, call the dog 
and move." 


The use of the trailer by such 
diverse groups naturally leads to an 
increasing range of body types and an 
expanding demand for services and 
accommodations. Already industry and 
municipal governments are offering 
these. W. Н. Ludlow, writing in the 
American City, points out that a 
"trailer-town" presents problems іп 
planning and management, quite dif- 
ferent from those of the “tourist 
camps" which most cities now provide. 
The towns should be laid out in streets, 


with properly landscaped plots at least 
25 by 35 feet, "so that the trailerite 
will not look right into his neighbor's 
window. . . . Minimum facilities in- 
clude toilets, washrooms, showers, 
water and electric outlets, to which are 
usually added a social hall, various 
types of recreation and amusement 

. . stores, cafeterias and laundries 
are also needed to make the town 
complete." 


Trailers raise vexing problems 


But planning is only one aspect of 
these trailer towns. “Who should run 
them? How should they be taxed?” 
the American City asks. “Ав to oper- 
ation and taxes, some cities may prefer 
to manage trailer parks directly . . . 
others may prefer to lease muncipally- 
owned camps to private operators, thus 
retaining ultimate control and realizing 
an income, but placing details of man- 
agement in the hands of an experi- 
enced operator. Still others will merely 
tax privately-owned camps by means 
of the property tax and special license 
fees." 

As to the regulation of trailers 
themselves, methods vary considerably 
from state to state. In Florida the fee 
is a flat $12, while in Pennsylvania 
they are taxed merely as trucks, ac- 
cording to size and weight. Trailer 
Travel, in a recent survey, finds that 
"registration fees are required in 40 
states, while 42 states require registra- 
tion. Reciprocity period granted non- 
resident trailers in every state except 
one." They are taxed as personal 
property in 28 states. Numerous limita- 
tions on size, weight, design are found ; 
15 states require safety chains or 
emergency couplings; brakes are re- 
quired by 16 states if weight exceeds a 
minimum ; maximum length (with tow 
cars) varies from 35 feet in some 
states to 85 feet in others. 

Sanitation, education, control—all 
these problems rise to vex the authori- 
ties. Since sanitary equipment in the 
trailers varies widely—from none in 
some types to complete bath and kit- 
chen in others—the accommodations of 
the trailer towns must likewise vary. 
This problem arose at a recent conven- 
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tion of the American Health Associa- 
tion. Speaking of “this recent inno- 
vation” as a possible source of health 
risk, V. M. Ehlers of the Texas State 
Park Commission warned that "be- 
cause of its compact convenience it 
furnishes the owner with a tendency 
to stop just anywhere, regardless of 
the absence of a pure water supply and 
proper sewage and garbage disposal.” 
And California, threatened with 50,000 
trailer children this winter, asks an 
even more pertinent question: Who 
will pay for their education? Because 
they are not citizens of that “or any 
other state” Vierling Kersey, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, thinks 
“the Federal Government should de- 
fray the costs of their education.” 

The problem of control crops up in 
the "trailer-town" at the nation's 
Capital, where no trailers are allowed 
to stay more than two weeks, and no 
local trailers are permitted at all. But 
the trailerites welcome varies from 
town to town. In the Southwest, ac- 
cording to F. L. Minnegrode, “а battle 
is brewing over the treatment of trailer 
tourists." Writing in the N. Y. Times, 
Mr. Minnegrode sees “the local mer- 
chants lined up against the hotel and 
tourist camp proprietors” in the dis- 
cussion as to whether trailers will be 
“welcomed or banned.” Sarasota, 
Florida, existing on tourists of what- 
ever variety, welcomes trailerites to its 
already overcrowded municipal trailer 
town. Huntington Beach, California, 
likewise has one, while permanent con- 
vention grounds for the two large asso- 
ciations—American Trailer and Tin 
Can Trailer—at Sandusky, Ohio, and 
Manistee, Michigan, annually attract 
not only trailerites but manufacturers 
of trailers “and every manufacturer 
who has something which he feels the 
trailer owner ought to add to his con- 
veniences."" 

For various reasons "some cities 
may fight trailers, ban them from park- 
ing within city limits and tax them 
heavily," the American City warns. 
That is precisely what happened in 
Orchard Lake, Michigan, last month, 
when trailers were outlawed in the 
town, trailer owners fined. But, by 
and large, the cities cannot let "changes 
brought about by trailers catch them 
unawares, . . . They will regulate and 
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control the trailer to make it a new but 
integral part of the city pattern." 


Trailerite will get what he wants 


Whether the cities welcome or bar 
the trailerite will largely depend upon 
local politics; but the indications are 
that, regardless, the trailerite will get 
the increasingly specialized services he 
demands. Especially interesting in this 
light is the recent announcement oí 
General Trailers Corporation: “the 
automobile trailer is initiating not only 
a new business but a new industry. . . . 
In anticipation of its rapid expansion, 
we have created a 5 Point Plan that 
will provide the greatest possible 
degree of comfort and convenience for 
trailer owners, 

“The first point in this plan is the 
manufacture of trailers. . . . The sec- 
ond point is the location and operation 
of trailer camps throughout the 
country. It is proposed to operate two 
different types of camps for two dis- 
tinct purposes; (1) trailers ‘stop-over’ 
camps placed at approximately 250- 
mile intervals between leading centers 
of population on main highways, and 
(2) trailers 'touris camps to be 
located wherever possible on the shore 
of a lake, a river or on the seashore. 
Complete accommodations will be 
offered in these camps for a vacation 
of any duration or, where the climate 
permits, for a permanent home. 

"Point No. 3, the rental of the 
trailers: It is proposed to operate an 
ever-increasing rental service through 
which trailers may be rented for a day, 
week, month or season . . . it will be 
possible to rent a trailer from any dis- 
tributor, travel to any part of the 
United States desired and turn the 
trailer into the distributor located 
nearest to the ultimate destination. 

"Anticipating the need for winter 
storage facilities, each main building of 
the trailer camps will have a connected 
sizable floor area which will be used 
during the summer months for dancing, 
games, etc., and inclosed during the 
winter for dead storage of trailers. 
The fifth and final point is the organ- 
ization of 'General Trailers Associa- 


nm 


tion'. 
Companies use them also 


The trailer is by no means confined 


to personal uses, however. Indeed, as 
the magazine Sfeel wisely points out, 
the larger proportion of registered 
trailers in 1935 were commercial units. 
And the rapid adaptation of the trailer 
to commercial and institutional services 
of all types is of special significance 
(Technical News, August, 1936, pp. 
160-164). Ever alert to new markets, 
Steel estimates the 1937 production of 
trailers at 250,000 units, whose con- 
sumption of steel will be "impressive." 

Impressive, also, will be the con- 
sumption of standard household equip- 
ment. Since the industry, at the 
present stage, fabricates the shell and 
assembles the equipment, it offers a 
large potential market for the equip- 
ment industries. Already a wide range 
of equipment—stoves, refrigerators, 
plumbing and heating units, radios and 
furniture—is being built to the indus- 
try’s own specifications. And, under 
the highly competitive conditions 
already effective in the trailer industry, 
the use of equipment will inevitably in- 
crease on both a quantitative and a 
qualitative scale. 


Where does this leave the designer? 


The rapid rise of the trailer industry 
presages entirely new problems of de- 
sign. 250,000 will be built next year ; 
who will design them—architect, engi- 
neer, automotive designer, industrial 
designer? And on what basis? At 
the present time the trailers show 
clearly the effect of automotive design 
on the shell: but the interior equipment 
is that of a modern house, scaled down 
in bulk and weight to meet the special 
requirements of the trailer. Under 


increasing pressure, and at an acceler- 
ating speed, these two design trends 
will merge into a new concept of 
domestic shelter — а concept which 
appears likely to have a profound effect 
on the entire building industry. 


Photo by Wide World 


WORLD'S FAIR FINDS ASH-MOVING TICKLISH JOB 


Soil conditions of the Fair site 
made news when the Herald Tribune 
(N. Y.) quoted Hugh Moran, son of 
one of the partners of Moran & Proc- 
tor, consulting engineers. Mr. Moran 
was reported to have described con- 
ditions at the site as presenting all 
sorts oi structural difficulties, and to 
have described the type of foundations 
they would require. These statements 
were next day denied by the firm in 
a letter to President Whalen as “to- 
tally unauthorized" and "contrary to 
facts." The letter went on to say that 
no unusual problems were contempla- 
ted and that the "type of foundations 
described (in the Tribune article) 
are so fantastic that they would not 
be considered by us for this or any 
other project." 

Unusual, however, the soil condi- 
tions at the Fair remain. Beneath the 
3-foot vegetable mat of the Meadows 
lies at least 70 feet of silt—a tidewater 
swamp from the glacial era. Tests 
have disclosed definite tidal "waves" 
in this mud, a subsoil movement which 
makes excavation and filling a pre- 
carious job. It was these conditions 
which determined the concentration of 
buildings on the northern end of the 
site; and it is these conditions which 
have led to one of the most interesting 
dirt-moving jobs in this country. On 
this site for 35 years have been dumped 
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the ashes and rubbish of Brooklyn and 
Queens—a dump pile which reached 
90 feet in spots and an average eleva- 
tion of 50 feet. Boring showed that 
the rubbish had settled 25 feet into thc 
swamp muck. 

Far from being a liability, the En- 
gineering News-Record points out 
that these s “suddenly became a 
blessing. In fact, it is doubtful whether 
the site would have been economically 
feasible without the huge supply of 
dry fill immediately available. Hy- 
draulic filling from the Bay was un- 
desirable, for a wet fill over the swamp 
muck would have been unstable," and 
dry fill is scarce in New York in the 
quantities required for the Fair 
grounds. Therefore, not only the 
grading plan, but the physical plan 
of the Fair itself was based on the 
amount of material available in the 
dump, and by careful planning *a roll- 
ing topography, much more pleasing 
than the existing flat meadowland, 
was laid out over the full site to ex- 
actly balance the cut and fill.” Even 
the size of the artificial lakes which 
will ornament the grounds was fig- 
ured in this manner. 

The actual dirt moving “is a far 
from simple job." Working in three 
7V5-hour shifts per day, the contrac- 
tor moves from 40,000 to 50,000 cubic 
yards. All operations follow a careful 


PRIZE WINNER, YET NOT WINNER OF THE 
PRIZE, George Lyman Paine, Jr. young Man- 
hattan architect, last month received a "cash 
consideration" of $1,000 for his design of a 
typical building for New Yorks World's Fair. 
Paine's design was awarded first prize in the 
recent contest "io discover new talent" for 
the Fair; but the award was stalemated when 
Paine was discovered to be "technically in- 
eligible" according to contest rules. The prob- 
lem was finally solved by awarding no First 
Prize, giving the $1,000 to Paine. Second prize 
of $750 went to Peter Copeland, Manhattan; 
third prize of $500 to Peter C. Smith, Nor- 
walk, Conn. (Prize-winning designs appear on 
pp. 462-464, this issue.) 

Picture shows Architect Paine (left) getting 
the $1,000 check from Fair President Grover 
Whalen (center) while Percy Straus, Stephen 
F. Voorhees and Robert D. Kohn look on. 


plan which was evolved before bids 
were submitted, since the contractor 
must take full responsibility for mud 
wave, and any ground heaving must 
be corrected at his expense. Two 
troublesome features of the job are 
the presence of metal rubbish in the 
ashes—‘“old automobiles, plumbing fix- 
tures and hundreds of domestic hot 
water tanks"—and the deep-burning 
fires which the excavations have un- 
covered 


% Estimating an average daily attend- 
ance of 250,000 and ап occasional 
daily maximum of 800,000 visitors, 
World’s Fair engineers gave the re- 
sults of their traffic studies to the 
world. Pointing out that the Fair 
would present a traffic problem equal 
to a city the size of Cleveland, Grover 
Whalen said that the Fair “will have 
its own port, its own rapid transit line, 
its own bus system, its own police and 
fire department Transportation to 
the site by means of train, trolley, sub- 
way, boat and motor will be provided: 
and this traffic will be handled by an 
intramural bus system which will in- 
clude express busses circling the Fair 
ground and local busses on the inside 
roads. All private motors will be 
parked in convenient spots and bus 
and pedestrian traffic within the Fair 
grounds will be carefully segregated. 
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SERT MURALS ADORN NEW COUNCIL ROOM OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Wide World Photos 


Recently unveiled in the 
Council Room of the Palace 
of the League of Nations 
in Geneva are the murals 
of the Spanish artist, José 
Sert. Employing a typical- 
ly Sertian technique, heroic | Д 
in scale and subject mat- 
ter, the panels are execu- 
ted in monochrome. Covering three walls and the ceil- 
ing of the Council Chamber, the panels portray the not- 
yet-realized liberation of the human race: exhausted by 
war, humanity is shown throwing off the chains of preju- 
dice and hate to win peace and freedom at last. 

After a decade of erratic activity, the Palace of the 
League of Nations is now nearing completion on a hill 


overlooking Geneva. The selection of architects caused a 
storm of discussion and the design was finally awarded 
A to a group of five architects, of whom Le Corbusier and 
Jeanneret were at first members. Called “а cocktail of 
a project” because of its eclectic design, the building has 
had a colorful history. In 1934 construction stopped al- 
together due to a shortage of funds—the League mem- 
bers failed to pay up—and the weekly Beaux Arts Jour- 
nal found that “budget overrun, money out . . . the artists 
to whom the States have awarded commissions are ask- 


ing themselves if they are ever going to embellish a struc- 
ture over which there has been so much discussion.” 
Work was resumed, however, and the artists—including 
Sert—have practically completed the building. 


In his middle sixties, José Maria Sert is one of the 
world’s most successful muralists. His list of commis- 
sions in Europe is impre >, including murals for the 
Royal Palace and the Palace and Chapel of the Duke of 
Alba in Madrid (both of which were destroyed in last 
month's air raids), the Municipal Building in Barcelona, 
and many large residences in London and Paris. In this 

B country he is known for his “Marriage of Figaro” in the 
new Waldorf-Astoria and for his Rockefeller Center 
murals, of which these League murals are highly remi- 
niscent. 
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A general view of the model of greater Moscow, with the expanded radial- 
circular boulevard system lighted up. 


A detail of the city's heart showing the ancient Kremlin and new Palace of 
the Soviets. The fountain pen gives some idea of the scale of the model. 


A large-scale model of the Palace of the Soviets now under construction, 
with various governmental buildings around it and a corner of the Kremlin 
at the extreme bottom. 
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MOSCOW PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Ancient Czarist city rebuilds on scientific lines 


The Moscow Planning Commission in 1931 was faced with 
two concurrent problems—(1) the immediate expansion 
of municipal services and enterprises to take care of one 
of the most rapidly growing cities in the world and (2) 
the integration of these services and enterprises with a 
long-range plan which, at that time, had not yet been 
evolved. It was only after a long period of discussion 
that the basic principles of reconstruction were determined. 
In its decision of July 10, 1935, the Council of People's 
Commisars said that the historic radial-circular plan should 
be retained and expanded; that industry within the city 
should be definitely limited to avoid concentration ; that an 
ultimate maximum of 5,000,000 population should be pro- 
vided for in the plans. (Present population, 3,600,000.) 


* Upon this basis, a ten-year plan has been evolved. The 
incorporated area of the city has been expanded from 
2,850,000 to 6,000,000 acres—mostly to the southwest, 
where the country is high and rolling. Beyond the city 
limits an immense circular belt of forest and park land 
is being developed. Using the existing plan, a complete- 
ly integrated system of arterial highways—both radial 
and concentric—is being developed. Construction of all 
streets includes an underground system of utilities—gas, 
electricity, water, heat and sewerage—designed to accom- 
modate the planned maximum population. 


* Intimately connected with the development of the street 
pattern was that of parks and waterways. The boule- 
vards which radiate in all directions from the city's heart 
are also parkways which, broadening as they approach 
the city limits, directly link the peripheral parks to the 
city proper. The margins of Moscow River and the num- 
erous canals and lakes are also being developed as park- 
ways upon which a great deal of the city's new housing 
will front. 


* The housing problem played a very important part 
in the formation of the city plan. Although in the past 
5 years some 20 million square feet of housing has been 
constructed, an enormous shortage—qualitative as well 
as quantitative—remains. Thus it is estimated that 165 
million square feet of living space will be added to the 
city's housing accommodations in the next 10 years. This 
resulted in the conversion of many small residential 
blocks into large tracts suitable for large-scale housing 
developments. Provisions for schools, theaters, cinemas, 
shops, public and office buildings were planned not only 
on a city-wide, but also on a community basis. 


* Aside from purely technical questions there was much 
idealogical discussion as to what degree of mobility the 
urban population would develop. The finished transporta- 
tion plans provide for perhaps the highest degree of mobil- 
ity on the part of the population of any city in the world. 
The subway system, street cars, trolley busses and motor 
busses will ultimately form a complex system with the ca- 
pacity of 4 billion rides per year. 
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NEW HOME FOR TOMMY ATKINS 


British soldiers pose with household goods as 
they move into modern flats built for them in 
London. Christened "Jubilee Buildings" for 
last year's celebration, this housing for "the 
married men in His Majesty's forces" includes 
all modern conveniences. 


VEGLIANTE PRIZE GIVEN 


Harry Lucht, Bergen County (N. J.) 
architect, was last month awarded the 
Vegliante Prize award of the Archi- 
tects League of Northern New Jer- 
sey. The award, made possible by the 
late Anton L. Vegliante, is given an- 
nually to a League member “who dis- 
tinguishes himself in his work dur- 
ing the preceding year.” 


“HOUSE BEAUTIFUL" AWARDS 


The board of judges of the annual 
“House Beautiful” competition last 
month awarded Perry M. Duncan, 
New York architect, first prize of $500 
for the best 6-to-9-room house built 
east of the Mississippi. Second prize 
of $300 went to Hunter McDonnell, 
New York. Both prize-winning houses 
were in the New York metropolitan 


area. 
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NEW TOMB FOR RECENT PHARAOH 


Soon to be dedicated by the Egyptians with 
holidays and celebrations is this Tomb for the 
Pasha Zaghoul. Showing traces of the tradi- 
tional Egyptian style—battered walls, lotus or- 
nament, etc.—the structure is located in the 
heart of modern Cairo. 


Globe Photo 
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“OLD IRONSIDES" IS AIR 
CONDITIONED NOW 


As part of the precautions now being 
taken to preserve the gun deck and 
berth deck of the U. S. Frigate “Соп- 
stitution,” air conditioning has just 
been installed, to prevent the shrinking 
and checking of the timbers of those 
two decks. Many of the original tim- 
bers used in “Old Ironsides” de- 
teriorated, thus necessitating their re- 
newal. Search for the desired replace- 
ment wood of proper quality and 
seasoning required many years. (The 
yellow pine was originally obtained in 
South Carolina and Georgia; Massa- 
chusetts and Maine provided the white 
oak.) During the winter the gun and 
berth decks are heated for the comfort 
of the thousands of visitors to this 
oldest of U. S. Navy ships. Instal- 
lation of a simple heating system would 
reduce the air's relative humidity and 
therefore tend to dry out excessively 
the timbers in this old ship and result 
in abnormal shrinkage and checkage. 

'The new system, operated for the 
first time on Armistice Day, will cor- 
rect this condition. 


CBS PLANS NEW HOLLYWOOD 
STATION 
At an estimated cost of $1,000,000 
Columbia Broadcasting System will 
next year begin the erection of the 
country's most modern broadcasting 
center, in Hollywood, California. The 
new broadcasting center, which will 
occupy an entire block in the central 
district, will house the studios and 
offices of КМХ, recently-acquired 
CBS outlet in Hollywood. Plans also 
provide additional studios, offices, and 
large auditoriums for Columbia's 
nation-wide and Pacific Coast network 
activities. An undetermined portion of 
the new premises will be given over to 
experimental television studios. 
William Lescaze, designer of the 
interiors of three CBS Manhattan 
playhouses, is in charge of the “сгеа- 
tive side” of the project. A novel use 
of new structural materials and a 
unique arrangement of space itself are 
promised. “Interior design will incor- 
porate all that is new and tested in 
methods of program production, acous- 
tical perfection, and engineering tech- 
nique.” Present schedules set October 
1937 as the date for occupancy. 


AMERICAN CLINIC FOR SWEDISH 
TEETH 


Architect's Journal 


New Eastman Dental Clinic for Children. 


Before his death, George Eastman, of Kodak 
fame, gave $1,000,000 to the city of Stock- 
holm for a public dental clinic, stipulating only 
that it provide as nearly as possible the ser- 
vices offered by the Rochester (N. Y.) Dental 
Dispensary. The clinic, while handling all the 
more complicated cases of the school clinics, 
also includes a training hospital for dental 
nurses and post-graduate work for dental stu- 
dents. The Stockholm institution is similar to 
others founded by Eastman in London, Rome, 
Brussels and Paris. 


CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 
AND EVENTS 


* December 1-19—Exhibition of frescoes 
and mural designs by Virginia H. Wood, 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

© December 4—Eighteenth Annual Beaux- 
Arts Ball, Hotel Astor, New York City. 

@ December 4, 5—Annual Meeting, Ма- 
tional Association Housing Officials, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ф December 15—"Plastics in Aviation" Ex- 
hibition, Metals and Plastics Bureau, Inter- 
national Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York City. 

1937 

@ January 18-20—First national Concrete 
Contractors Conference, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

* March 15-I9—Exposition and Сопуөп- 
tion, National Oil Burner and Air Condi- 
tioning Association, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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by PHILIP М. YOUTZ, A.A. 


President of the American Federation of Arts 


Although museum buildings in America represent 
the very generous investment of public and private 
funds, there are few, if any, of them which stand 
out as models of efficient architectural planning. 
Most museums are seriously handicapped in the 
conduct of their program by the architecture of the 
building which houses them, in spite of the fact 
that money has not been stinted in the design and 
erection of the building. 

The responsibility for the lack of functional de- 
sign in the museum field must be shared by museum 
staff, architects, and trustees alike. Too often the 
architect sees a museum commission as an oppor- 
tunity to erect an elaborate but useless monument. 
Museum directors and their staffs have not taken 
time in many ca 


's to formulate carefully the needs 
of their institutions, or if they have formulated 
them they have overstressed immediate needs and 
not thought of the growing needs of the future. 
Frequently, boards of trustees have erected their 
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museums before engaging a director and staff so 
that they have had little or no professional advice 
on the character of the building. 

If these three groups could be brought together— 
the trustees, the architect, and the museum staff— 
and given the opportunity of thoroughly analyzing 
the needs of a modern museum, we should probably 
see a new type of museum design unlike any that 
has been tried in this country or, indeed, in Europe. 
Perhaps architects are in the best position to lead 
the way toward this goal by insisting upon an ex- 
haustive preliminary study of their problem in con- 
ference with the trustees of the future institution 
and members of the museum field. 

In the course of many years of conference with 
trustees of museums throughout the country, with 
colleagues in the museum field and colleagues in 
the architectural field, the writer has gradually de- 
veloped certain principles and standards of require- 
ment which seem to apply to most institutions. This 
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CHARLES Е. WILBOUR LIBRARY, BROOKLYN MUSEUM WILLIAM 
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paper attempts to summarize these very briefly with 
full acknowledgment that the best of these sug- 
gestions have been made by others. 


1. A museum should be located as near the center 
of the population which it serves as possible. While 
it is not necessary to place a museum on the most 
expensive business property, it should be adjacent 
to the municipal center or located on a main arterial 
highway where it will be passed and seen by a 
maximum number of people. Particularly impor- 
tant is it that the site shall be served by adequate 
means of transportation. 


2. Since a museum building is usually monumen- 
tal in character its location should be studied in 
connection with the city plan, so that it will become 
a civic asset. This is particularly appropriate be- 
cause a museum is open to all of the public. The 
prestige of a city is greatly increased by a well- 
planned municipal center including the city hall, 
courthouse, library, public auditorium, and museum. 


3. There is no one “best” style for museums, but 
the style should be such that it does not hamper 
the active functions of the building. Style is a mat- 
ter that can well be left to the architect to deter- 
mine because he is the most competent student of 
architectural design. 


4. A museum should have one main entrance and 
this should be at ground level and of sufficient size 
to accommodate safely the maximum occupancy of 
the museum building. Monumental flights of steps 
are not only physical and psychological barriers 
which the museum visitor must overcome, but they 
are extremely dangerous in case of wind, rain, ice, 
and snow, or in case of a sudden panic where sev- 
eral hundred visitors attempt to leave the building 
all at the same time. 

It is impractical for a museum to have more than 
one entrance, Several entrances greatly complicate 
the guarding of the collections, make it difficult to 
guide and direct the public through the galleries, 
and require duplication of checkrooms, information 
desks, stairs, elevators, and directories. 


5. In planning a museum, as in planning any other 
important building, the main rooms should be lo- 
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CARD INDEX FILES, READING ROOM OF THE CHARLES 
E. WILBOUR LIBRARY, BROOKLYN MUSEUM. The library, 
much used by students, was the first part of the museum 
plan to be modernized, 


cated next to the entrance and on the ground floor. 
The public can thus enter them with a minimum 
of walking and effort. Less important rooms may 
be placed on upper floors. 

The old idea that the main galleries of museums 
should be on an upper floor so as to receive top 
light is no longer valid. The lighting engineers have 
developed such excellent methods of artificial light- 
ing at moderate cost, and the architect has devised 
such reliable natural light for lower floors by the 
use of continuous clerestory light admitted through 
diffusing glass, that it is no longer necessary to do 
violence to the plan and make the most important 
rooms the most remote. 


6. In planning the museum the architect should 
devote primary attention to the problem of circu- 
lation. The visitor should be led into the museum 
and through it naturally and easily without feeling 
that he is in a maze and without being interrupted 
by architectural features. There should be con- 
tinuous controlled circulation, at least through each 
main division of the museum, so that the director 
and his staff may arrange the material in each of 
these divisions to be seen in an orderly and intelli- 
gent sequence. 

In a small museum it is well to have all the gal- 
leries arranged in a continuous sequence so that the 
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MINT MUSEUM, CHARLOTTE, М. С. The old mint at 
Charlotte was demolished and reconstructed on a new site 
as a Mint Art Center and Museum. The plan has admirable 
circulation. Visitors naturally turn to the right and are led 
consecutively through all the galleries and back to the en- 
trance hall. The plan might be improved if all doors but 
the central one were eliminated at the entrance hall so that 
the wall in front of the visitor as he enters may be used 
for the exhibition of objects. 


museum visitor is unconsciously led from one to the 
other in a predetermined and natural order. The 
museum staff is thus able to present collections in 
an effective, educational manner. Ina large museum 
with many cultural di 
tion can best be applied to the different main divi- 
sions, for few visitors will want to see more than 


isions this controlled circula- 


one department at a time. 


Hel = 


7. 


The functions of the museum can be conve- 


niently divided into several groups: 


The permanent collections which in a large 
institution may be divided into a number of 
main divisions; these should occupy the main 
floors of the museum. 

The museum offices and preparation rooms. 
These may advantageously be located on an 
upper floor or in a remote wing for they are 
used by few visitors. 

The maintenance rooms, such as the receiv- 


ing room, loan storage room, carpenter shop, 
machine shop, printing shop, modelers’ stu- 
dio, locker rooms, etc. These can to advan- 
tage be put in a light basement or in a re- 
mote wing. 

The storerooms. Each department of the 
museum should have a separate fireproof, 
dustproof, damp proof, air conditioned store- 
room. These can be located in а dry base- 
ment or in a remote wing; they do not re- 
quire outside light; they should be accessible 
to the receiving room and a service elevator 
connecting with all floors of the museum. 
Special exhibition gallery for temporary ex- 
hibitions. This should be located adjacent to 
the entrance on the main floor and should be 
so planned that it may be shut off during in- 
stallation without interfering in any way 
with the circulation of the building. 
Classrooms, loan rooms, education office, 


restaurant, and superintendent's office, 
should all be readily accessible to the main 
entrance. 


PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR (REMODELED), BROOKLYN MUSEUM. The plan shows such features as the use 
of a blank wall immediately in front of the visitor as he enters and where objects of art may be dis- 
played. A series of special exhibition halls adjoins the entrance hall which may be closed off during re- 
installation without interfering with the main circulation. There is a concentration of "most used rooms," such 
as education, loan office, classrooms, restaurants, superintendent's office, on the first floor. 
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ENTRANCE HALL, BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


8. Тһе entrance hall of the museum serves the 
functions of orienting the public, of providing space 
for large groups, and gives the visitor his first 
impression of the institution. Therefore, the entrance 
hall should give direct access to the main galleries on 
the first floor, to the elevators and stairs commu- 
nicating with the galleries on the upper floors, to 
the special exhibition gallery for temporary exhibi- 
tions, to the checkroom, toilets for both men and 
women, telephones, directory, and information desk. 

In order to serve as a meeting place for large 
groups, the entrance hall must be of fairly gener- 
ous size. Any one who has watched the operation 
of a museum will notice how crowded the entrance 
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becomes when school or club groups of from forty 
to four hundred persons arrive at the same time. 

In order to give the visitor an adequate first im- 
pression it is well to leave the wall immediately fac- 
ing him as he enters entirely unobstructed by doors 
or stairs. It can then be used as a kind of stage on 
which notable objects may be installed which will be 
arresting to the visitor and give him an impression 
of the character of the institution as a whole. Doors 
can conveniently be placed in the corners of the hall, 
thus protecting the axis for objects. 


9. Museum stairs should be centrally located in 
a fireproof stair tower adjacent to the entrance hall. 
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They should be purely functional in character. 
Monumental stairs are bad for they are dangerous 
to the users, they occupy valuable space, they are 
expensive, and they usurp the attention of the visitor 
which should be directed to the collections. 


10. Museum elevators should be of generous di- 
mensions so as to accommodate large groups. It is 
most convenient to take an entire class in one trip 
or, at least, in two. Slow-speed elevators are satis- 
factory in museums because they rarely have to 
serve more than five or six floors. 


11. The interior of a museum should be devoid 
of architectural ornament or should have а mini- 
mum of architectural ornamentation. The function 
of the architectural interior of the museum is to 
serve as a background for objects, and any form 
of ornament is sure to detract from the visitor's 
attention and make it difficult to display the objects 
effectively. In the case of an art museum, any pro- 
nounced interior style is likely to be incongruously 
out of harmony with the major portion of the ma- 
terial shown. The architect must content himself 
with fine proportional surfaces and repress all de- 
sire to adorn the interior. 


12. Such architectural features as rotundas, colon- 
nades, monumental stairs, grand courts of honor, 
are the excess baggage of the Victorian era and 
have no place in a contemporary regime. They be- 
wilder the visitor, compete with the collections for 
interest, are inappropriate backgrounds for installa- 
tions, are extremely costly and interfere with cir- 
culation. The prestige of the museum rests on the 
quality and organization and installation of its col- 
lections, not on pretentious architectural features. 


13. The main axes in every room in a museum 
should be reserved for the display of objects. Doors 
and service panels should be moved to the corners 
of the room. Walls should have no obstructions and 
a minimum number of breaks so as to facilitate the 
installation of objects. 


14. The most convenient proportion for galleries 
is a comparatively narrow room of twenty to twenty- 
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five feet in width with a considerably greater length. 
Large square galleries and courts are difficult to in- 
stall and are unintelligible to a visitor for he finds 
their multiplicity of objects confusing and is unable 
to follow any definite line of circulation. 


15. All museum galleries should have one or more 
invisible metal moldings so that objects can be in- 
stalled without marring the walls. 


16. Тһе most inexpensive wall treatment is hard 
plaster finish with colored pastel tones in oil or 
casein paint. 


17. In decorating a museum the ceiling should be 
kept white for diffusing and reflecting lights, the 
walls light pastel tones so as to show off objects to 
advantage, and the floors slate gray so as to prevent 
reflection which is fatiguing to the eyes. Slate gray 
is better for floors than any other color for it har- 
monizes with any type of installation scheme. Dark 
floors give a gallery repose and make a suitable base 
for installing objects. 


18. АП artificial lighting in a museum should be 
indirect so as to protect the visitor's eyes and pre- 
vent reflection in the glass of the exhibition cases. 


19. There should be no built-in installation for 
such built-in features destroy the flexibility of a 
living museum. Where everything is movable in a 
museum it is possible to keep it up to date. 


20. Тһе museum should be, as far as possible, air 
conditioned. As the walls must be kept free for in- 
stallation the best way to install air conditioning 
is to have an exhaust grille, perhaps two inches 
wide, just above the baseboard and a supply grille 
in or near the ceiling. These can be arranged as 
continuous bands so that they will be practically in- 
visible. The supply grille should always be on or 
near the ceiling so as to avoid damaging objects. 


21. The average museum floor should be designed 
to carry a load of at least a hundred and fifty pounds 
per square foot although many special museums will 
require a floor load considerably heavier than this. 
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EXHIBITION BUILDING FOR A NEWSPAPER, 
Cologne, Germany. Hans Schumacher, Architect. 
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Photograph by Werner Mantz 


EXHIBITION ALCOVES lighted from side gallery, 
facing on garden background. Hans Schumacher, 
Architect. 
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A COMMUNITY EXHIBITION BUILDING PROPOSED 
FOR DARIEN, CONNECTICUT. By A. LAWRENCE 
KOCHER and ALBERT FREY, 


An art club with interests in painting, sculpture, music 
and drama required a permanent building with provisions 
for an exhibition hall and auditorium combined. Studios 
and other rooms were required. 

SITE: The ground slopes abruptly to an upper level, fifteen 
feet above the highway. An old roadbed near the eastern 
end of the plot is about eight feet lower than the plateau 
level chosen for the building site. There are several large 
trees scattered toward the front. The natural difference in 
level made excavation unnecessary and permitted entrance 
to the building by а passageway. Each room has windows 
suited to required light. 

PLAN: The rooms shown are at the upper level. The exhibi- 
tion hall and auditorium are combined. The large stage 
serves dramatics and is intended as an art studio. The 
terrace faces a wood to the south, forming an attractive 


space for outdoor exhibits. 
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EXHIBIT IN A CONFERENCE ROOM FOR A 
CORPORATION. WALTER GROPIUS, ARCHITECT. 
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EXHIBITION ROOM, PARIS. 

WALTER GROPIUS, ARCHITECT. 
Stairway designed by Walter Gropius; chairs 
on the left designed by Marcel Breuer; chair 
on right designed by Mies van der Rohe. 
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Photo Das Werk 
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ABOVE: Gallery of Architecture, Milan Exhibition, Tri- 
ennale, 1936. Agnoldomenico Pica, Architect. Satisfac- 


tory lighting from side. Models viewed from all angles. 


LEFT: Display of architectural drawings and photographs, 
also community planning. A. Branchetti, A. Pasquali, 


Caesare Pea, Architects. 


RIGHT: Exhibition Hall, Triennale, Milan; Swiss section by 
Max Bill. Showcase in foreground is violet in color; dots 


on back wall are blue-gray; sculptural forms are by 
Max Bill, Zurich. 
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ABOVE: Entrance to a hall for display, Triennale, Milan, 1936. Designed by Max Bill. 


BELOW: Standard exhibit cases: (a) Nationality symbolized by globe and flag. The display 
relates to overseas export. [b] Production display. The factories, as colored photographs, have 
a plastic effect through lenses in the viewing boxes. The lighted holes attract visitors. The picture 
is designated at the front of the box. (с) Phototower used to show products which are not easily 
exhibited, such as turbines, locomotives, mechanical looms, etc. Smaller cases are used for display 


of smaller objects. 


OPPOSITE PAGE. UPPER: Exhibition room for the display of crafts. The background 15 clear 
white, lighted from top of case. Exhibits at back, center, are mounted on a black background. 
Posters at left are applied to a yellow background. LOWER: Plan of exhibition rooms for graphic 
arts "Grafa International Exhibit, Basel, 1936." 
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THE HALL OF HONOR, BERLIN EXHIBITION, 1934 


SECTIONAL LAYOUT OF THE 
ENTRANCE AND HALL OF HON- 
OR, BERLIN EXHIBITION, 1934. 
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HOUSE OF S. M. SADI, NORTHPORT, LONG ISLAND. 
DESIGNED BY S. M. SADI. 


HOUSE FOR MISS HAGUE, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 
VAN PELT AND LIND, ARCHITECTS. 


HOUSE FOR H. J. ALLEY, BRENTWOOD HEIGHTS, LOS 
ANGELES. RALPH C. FLEWELLING, ARCHITECT. 


WWJ BROADCASTING STATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
ALBERT KAHN, INC. ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 
NEERS 


THE THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
DESIGNED BY PAUL SCHWEIKHER, INC. 


SUFFOLK DOWNS RACE TRACK, BOSTON, MASSA- 
CHUSETIS. MARK LINENTHAL, ENGINEER. 


NEW DETROIT FEDERAL BUILDING, DETROIT, MICHI- 
IGAN. ROBERT О. DERRICK, INC., ARCHITECTS 


WORLD'S FAIR COMPETITION 
FIRST MENTION, GEORGE LYMAN PAINE, JR.; 
SECOND MENTION, PETER COPELAND: THIRD 
MENTION, PETER COKE SMITH, 


JACKSON COUNTY COURTHOUSE, KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI. KEENE AND SIMPSON, WIGHT AND 
WIGHT, AND FREDERICK G. GUNN, ARCHITECTS; 
EDWARD F. NEILD, CONSULTING ARCHITECT. 


CORINTH MUSEUM, CORINTH, GREECE. W. STUART 
THOMPSON, ARCHITECT, OF THOMPSON AND 
CHURCHILL, 


CURRENT ARCHITECTURE 
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PRIVATE HOMES 


HOUSE FOR S. M. SADI 
NORTHPORT, LONG ISLAND 
DESIGNED BY S. M. SADI 
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PRIVATE HOMES 


Photograph by George D. Haight 


HOUSE FOR MISS HAGUE 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
VAN PELT AND LIND, ARCHITECTS 
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Designed to conform to the contours of the prop- | 
erty, this frame-and-stucco house is planned so | T " $n 
that all the major rooms command the view down i! Ы 
the slope and across the valley below. The cost, 1 
including landscaping, is $7,700. bra š 
FLOOR PLAN 
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HOUSE FOR Н. J. ALLEY 
BRENTWOOD HEIGHTS, LOS ANGELES 
RALPH C. FLEWELLING, ARCHITECT 


A compact and relatively large house, built of 
frame, with exterior finish of plaster and wood 
siding. Built at a cost of $6,500 in 1933. 
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RADIO STATION 


WWJ BROADCASTING STATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ALBERT KAHN, INC., 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


The construction is а combination of structural steel and 
reinforced concrete. The facade of the building is faced 
with Indiana limestone, the treatment around the main 
entrance being of black artificial granite. The two panels 
at the main entrance are carved in granite from models 
prepared by Carl Milles, sculptor. Exterior windows and 
doors are of aluminum. All studios are soundproofed 
and treated for proper acoustics by Johns-Manville, per- 
forated Transite backed up with Rock Wool being used 
quite generally for walls and ceilings. For proper sound 
reverberation, parts of the walls are treated with Transite 
over solid plaster. The building is air conditioned and 
cooled throughout; heating is by steam. The interior of 
the building is done in a simple manner depending mainly 


upon color and outline. The floors are of linoleum. 


On the ground floor there is a small auditorium seating 
approximately 350, with a fair-sized stage; on the second 
floor, two large studios which are two stories in height, 
and one smaller. On the third floor, there is still another 
studio in addition to what is called the Rehearsal Room 
which may be used as a studio. There is also a library, 
numerous offices on a mezzanine above the entrance lobby 
and others on both the second and third floors. The main 
control room is on the second floor, though each studio 
has its own separate control room. For the two large 
studios on the second floor there are observation galleries 
for visitors, also small private rooms from which clients 
may view the broadcasting. In the basement is placed а 
large exhibition room to be used by advertisers, also a 


modern kitchen for the Home Economy division. 


Photographs by Robert W. Tebbs 
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RADIO STATION 


CARL MILLES, SCULPTOR 


FIRST FLOOR 
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RADIO STATION 


STUDIO A 


WWJ BROADCASTING STATION DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ALBERT KAHN, INC., ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


SECOND FLOOR 
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CHURCH 


THE THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DESIGNED BY PAUL SCHWEIKHER, INC. 


ELEVATION == DII 
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CHURCH 


THE THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DESIGNED BY PAUL SCHWEIKHER, INC. 


GROUND FLOOR: Concrete floors, walls concrete to grade. 
Walls to roof are solid common brick (Illinois hard com- 
mon of a buff to deeper browns color). The brick is also 
exposed on the interior. The ceiling and proscenium are of 
plywood. The organ chamber has been designed for the new 
Hammond pipeless electric organ. The ground floor is used 
for dinners and dances. The main auditorium window at 
present glazed with opal white glass is later to be replaced 
with disinad glass. Roofs, айын, and downipsuh are of 


copper. 
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THE THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH DESIGNED BY PAUL SCHWEIKHER, INC. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


AUDITORIUM 
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RACE TRACK 


SUFFOLK DOWNS RACE TRACK 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


GRAND STAND N 


JUDGES STAND 


MARK LINENTHAL, 
ENGINEER 


Photograph by F. S. Lincoin 
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SUFFOLK DOWNS RACE TRACK 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
MARK LINENTHAL, ENGINEER 


The elements of race track planning are as complex as a modern indus- 
trial plant. The track requires elaborate provisions for receiving, seating, 
and servicing audiences of many thousands. There is also the need for 
housing and servicing horses. Provision must be made for grading, drain- 
age, sanitary sewerage, water supply, lighting roads, paving, parking areas 
and lesser buildings of many kinds. Race tracks operate but a few 
weeks in a year. They must, however, be so designed as to operate at 


peak load during few hours and on few days of the year. 


The problem of race track design consists of: (1) good vision from all 
angles; (2) handling of traffic. The problem of vision is to so arrange 
the grandstand, clubhouse and standing space in front of them that all 
spectators will have a clear and unobstructed view of the entire track. 
The factors involved are the slope of standing spaces, the pitch of the 
grandstand and of the clubhouse verandas, the angle which the grand- 
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Photographs by Е. 5, Lincoln 


stand and the clubhouse make to each other and to the line of the 


home stretch, 


Mr. Mark Linenthal, writing in Engineering News-Record, says of 
sight lines that these are “best handled by the method of trial and error. 
A perfect solution, in the writer's opinion, is impossible because any 
practicable arrangement of clubhouse and grandstand will, of necessity, 
involva the obscurmg of some part of the frack from the upper corner 
of the aranditand опна and nearer: theiclubhousa:iAr geod valuton will 
minimize Hiis: дәве}, The accompanying: plan will indicata: а: нот that 
has been tried out in practice and has demonstrated enough success to 


meet with the approval of race track managements. 


"Тһе second great problem in planning is the handling of three kinds of 


traffic—pedestrian, automobile and horse. Incidentally, but of no less 
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STAIRWAY FROM STANDS TO RACE TRACK 
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STAIRWAY APPROACH AT NORTHWEST SIDE | 


SUFFOLK DOWNS RACE TRACK 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
MARK LINENTHAL, ENGINEER 


importance, there is need for provision for railroads, street cars, busses, 
etc., which may be available for handling people and horses to and from 
the track. By far the largest proportion of spectators at the race tracks 
in these days-come by automobile, Thousands, however, come by railroad 
and street car. The bus traffic, also, is large enough to merit considera- 
tion. The horses are transported to and from the track by railroad and 


by auto van. 


"The writer is unable to offer any general rule for the solution of the 
problem presented by these traffic needs. Here again the method of 
trial and error on the drawing board seems to be the only practicable 
one. In making these trials there are a number of requirements which 
it is well to bear in mind. Most of the people who come to the race 
track go to the grandstand. Entering the plant, they come in more or 


less gradually, but they all want to leave at ihe same time. The thorough- 
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RACE TRACK 


Photographs Бу F. S. Lincoln 


bred race horse is a highly nervous animal and as far as possible should 
be isolated from the crowd, except during the parade from the paddock 
to the course. The attendants need freedom from the crowd as well as 
do the horses. The jockeys should, as far as possible, be kept from con- 
tact with the publie during ihe racing hours. Accidents may oacur to 
spectators and jockeys. Objeciionable persons must be quickly and 


quietly removed: 


‘To meet these requiremenis, it follows that the roads should be wide, 
parking spaces should be laid out generously, stations for trains and 
street cars and busses should be placed as close to the grandstand as 
conditions of the site permit. The stables should be located to permit 
the easy receipt of horses and supplies, easy access to the track and 
isolation from the public. The jockeys’ quarters should be located as 


close as possible to the paddock where they mount the horses. There 
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RACE TRACK 


must be easy and quick approach to the first 
aid room and the police station without too 


much publicity. 


DESIGN OF BUILDINGS 

“There are some rather unusual structural de- 
tails in the grandstand. There is no diagonal 
bracing, and the transverse bents take the wind 
load as rigid frames. The combination of rein- 
forced concrete and structural steel, with the 
concrete work well on its way before the 
arrival of the steel, involved provision for re- 
ceiving column bases designed for large re- 
straint, and details anchored into the exterior 
concrete columns to receive steel beams. Sim- 


plicity was the aim in these details. 


"In the clubhouse an entirely different prob- 
lem was presented. A race course clubhouse is 
essentially a large reviewing stand containing, 


in addition, lounges, restaurant, kitchens, toilet 


facilities, offices, etc. These auxiliary rooms are 


all highly finished and completely furnished and 


THE INTERIOR OF MAIN STAND is 800 by 185 feet and seats 11,000 persons. 


compare favorably with similar rooms іп any 
modern clubhouse or hotel. Even a fully auto- 
matic electric passenger elevator with a cab 


and doors of the most modern design was in- 


SUFFOLK DOWNS RACE TRACK shaq; 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS “With these considerations in mind it was de- 
MARK LINENTHAL, ENGINEER 


cided at Suffolk Downs to use a bolted steel 
frame with rolled steel joists closely spaced, ex- 
cept on the roof where wood joists were used. 
The rough floors аге 2/2” concrete slabs and 
ihe roofs are wood boarded. In the rooms the 


ы = slabs are covered with finished flooring; out- 
Photographs by F. S. Lincoln 


= doors, they are exposed. 


“The administration building is substantially a 
small office building and is finished as such a 
building ordinarily is, with plastered surfaces 
and wood trim. It was built with masonry bear- 
ing walls and steel beams supporting plank 
floors. In this way the shrinkage due to drying 
lumber was minimized and at the same time 
reasonable economy in construction was main- 


tained. 


“The paddock is a large open shed. It was 
built with masonry exterior piers and spandrels 
to match the other structures and with a heavy 


timber and plank roof. 


“The stables are light wooden structures; this 
construction being chosen for the sake of 
солен. Пар buildings im ИКБ table 
area, such as the mess hall and equipment 
Building, are al wood on spread fostings 


carried to the original fill." 


UNDER SIDE OF GRANDSTAND. 
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NEW DETROIT FEDERAL BUILDING ROBERT O. DERRICK, INC., ARCHITECTS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Photograph by Robert W. Tebbs 
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NEW DETROIT FEDERAL BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ROBERT O. DERRICK, INC., ARCHITECTS 


BASEMENT 


FIRST FLOOR 
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FOURTH FLOOR 
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SEVENTH FLOOR CORRIDOR 


FEDERAL BUILDING 


Photograph by Robert W. Tebbs 


SITE: Site of old Post Office. SIZE: Basement and ten stories; structure designed to carry two additional future stories 
to the height of 210 feet. FOUNDATIONS: To hard pan, 120 feet below street level. Appropriation: $5,650,000. 


The building accommodates nine government departments and several government bureaus, the official title of the 
building being "U. S. Post Office, Court House, Custom House, etc." 


BASEMENT, FIRST AND SECOND FLOORS: Post Office Department; THIRD FLOOR: Departments of Treasury, 
Agriculture, Veterans’ Bureau; FOURTH FLOOR: Department of Treasury (Customs), Labor (Immigration, Natural- 
ization), Commerce (Foreign and Domestic, Steamboat Inspector); FIFTH FLOOR: Department of Treasury (Internal 
Revenue); SIXTH FLOOR: Departments of War (Lake Survey, Quartermaster, Air, Ordnance, Reserves, Recruiting, 
Engineering), Navy (Hydrographic, Navigation, Marine Corps); SEVENTH FLOOR: Department of Justice (Federal 
Courts); EIGHTH FLOOR: Department of Justice (Federal Courts and Offices); NINTH FLOOR: Departments of 
Justice (U. S. Commissioner, Marshal, Prohibition), Treasury (U. S. Coast Guard); TENTH FLOOR: Departments 
of Commerce (Radio), Justice (Investigation, Referees Bankruptcy), Treasury (Industrial Alcohol, Public Health), 
Agriculture (Weather Bureau, Animal Industry). 


EXTERIOR: The building is entirely faced with limestone. The four sides are identical excepting that main entrances 
are placed on the north (Lafayette Boulevard) side, and on the south (Fort Street) side. A main corridor runs 
directly through the center of the building connecting these two entrances. This arrangement was made possible 
by а combination of local mail conditions and the cooperation of the postal authorities who developed a special 
mail handling system to attain building which has no rear elevation. Another undesirable feature, the exterior 
loading platform for mail trucks, is also eliminated by substitution of ramps which lead to an interior loading plat- 


form in the basement. The building is therefore symmetrical from any view. 


A massive base, over fifty feet high, contains the Postal Department. Above this, four stories of offices and one 
of courtrooms are faced with fluted piers with a frieze of low relief carving in which are panels symbolical of the 
various governmental departments. The upper stories are set back slightly, forming the third unit which is a minor 


repetition of the one below. 
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SCULPTURAL PANEL OVER MAIN ENTRANCE REPRESENT- 
ING LAW AND JUSTICE. CHARLES KECK, SCULPTOR, 


JACKSON COUNTY COURTHOUSE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


KEENE & SIMPSON, WIGHT & WIGHT 
and FREDERICK C. GUNN, Architects; 
EDWARD F. NEILD, Consulting Architect 


While the three hundred feet of height of this courthouse is the equivalent of 28 stories in ihe usual business build- 
ing, the courtroom floors in this building actually are two stories in height, with balcony offices providing each large 
courtroom with plenty of office space for the use of lawyers and court attendants. 

A practical arrangement of the courtroom is featured in this structure. The judge's bench is in one corner of the 
room, permitting a clear view of witnesses, jurors and audience. The jury box is so located as to give a clear view 
of the witness and the bench. The witness chair is placed against the rear wall in about the position that the judge's 


bench occupied in older courtrooms—a focal point for every eye in the room. 


The floor materials vary from asphalt tile on the ground floor and a part of the first floor to rubber tile in the court 
corridors of the fourth, fifth, sixth, ninth and tenth floors. The floor treatment elsewhere is a terrazzo tile. Battleship 


linoleum is used generally on the floors of offices and in the courtrooms and court quarters. 


Black walnut and white oak are the woods used in the cabinet work and trim. All furnishings and all metal equip- 


ment were designed especially for this building. 
Two floors of jail accommodations are just beneath the execution chamber at the top of the building. 


A dual system of heating and air conditioning is yet another interesting feature of this building. Huge steam boilers 
are responsible for courthouse comfort in winter, while through the same pipes air conditioning in the summer in parts 


of the building is made possible. 
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BRONZE AND WHITE METAL PLACQUES OVER MAIN 
ENTRANCE DOORS. JORGEN C. DREYER, SCULPTOR, 


JACKSON COUNTY COURTHOUSE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


KEENE & SIMPSON, WIGHT & WIGHT 
and FREDERICK C. GUNN, Architects; 
EDWARD F. NEILD, Consulting Architect 


FIRST FLOOR 


Collector 
2 Assessor 
3 Recorder 
4 Cash Vault 
5 Vaults 

6 Supplies 

7 Drafting Room | [ 
8 Delivery | 
Releases 
File Index 
11 Cigars 

12 Marriage License ІТ 
14 Ceremony 


15 Telephones Ш 
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FIFTH FLOOR 


Courtrooms 
Judges 
Clerk 
Witness 


Conference 
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Prisoner 


SECOND FLOOR 


I| County Court 

2 Special Workroom 

3 Highway Engineer 

4 Drafting Room 

5 Vaults 

& Purchasing Agent 

7 License Inspector 

8 Deputies 

9 County Investigator 

10 Custodian 

1! Hearing Rooms 

12 Telephone Equipment 

13 Telephone Switchboard 

14 Storage Room 

15 Emergency Room 

16 Auditor 

17 Workroom 

18 Country Clerk 

19 Licenses (Hunting 
and Fishing) 

20 Anteroom 

21 Judges 

22 County Counselor 


COURTHOUSE 
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JACKSON COUNTY COURTHOUSE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Above: COUNTY COLLECTOR'S OFFICE. Left: 
MAIN LOBBY AND FOYER AND ELEVATOR 
LOBBY. 


Photograph by Harkins 
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COURTHOUSE 


KEENE & SIMPSON, WIGHT & WIGHT 
and FREDERICK C. GUNN, Architects; 
EDWARD F. NEILD, Consulting Architect 


Above: JAIL DAY ROOM, TYPICAL FOR UPPER 
PORTION OF BUILDING. Right: TYPICAL CIR- 
CUIT COURTROOM ON FOURTH, FIFTH AND 
SIXTH FLOORS. 


Photograph by Harkins 
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COMPETITION FOR THE DESIGN OF A 
TYPICAL BUILDING FOR THE NEW YORK 
WORLD'S FAIR OF 1939. The designs repre- 
желіні ime Нє requirsmaui: of dhe competition 
for a one-story building, the first floor being at 
about the ground level, with an outside height at 
the main entrance not exceeding 80 feet. As pre- 
sented by the terms of the Program of Compe- 
tition, the exhibition hall was designed for con- 
struction with frame covered plaster or plaster- 
board inside and a general surface outside of 


plasterboard or stucco. 


FIRST MENTION 
BY GEORGE LYMAN PAINE, JR. 


The exhibit building is without conventional 
or symmetrical niche for entryway. It has 
an aisle or circulatory and wending by 
curves through the entire structure. The 
designer's intent was to lead the spectator 
along the curved way by the constantly 
changing nature of the scene and at no 
time to leave him overwhelmed by "too 
much to be seen." 
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COMPETITION 


Robert D. Kohn, member of the Board of Design 
of the Fair, served as professional adviser for the 
competition. The jury of award consisted of Stephen 
F. Voorhees, Gilmore D. Clarke, William A. Delano, 
Jay Downer, Charles Butler, William F. Lamb, 
R. H. Shreve and Walter Dorwin Teague, all of 
New York City, and Paul Cret of Philadelphia and 
Louis Skidmore of Chicago, 


SECOND MENTION 
BY PETER COPELAND 


Mr. Copeland's scheme consists of a cir- 
cular grand hall, giving into a rectangular 
exhibit space. The building carries on its 
outside wall a decorative photo mural of 
gigantic dimensions, Light steel masts join 
buildings and courts and are proposed for 


lighting or other display. 
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THIRD MENTION 
BY PETER COKE SMITH 


The plan employs paths, pools, fountains, 
decorative columns, trees and portieres to 
obtain an informal setting in and about 
the exhibition hall. The building depicted 
is intended to be treated with bold Pom- 
peian colorings, terra cottas, blues, whites 
and blacks. 


The jury gave honorable mentions of $100 cash 
value to designs submitted by the following men 
from the metropolitan area of New York: Fred- 
erick б. Frost, Jr; Morris Ketchum, Jr. and 
Richerd Boring Snow; Ralph E. Leff and Max М. 
Feldman; Johnson and Birnbaum; William Muschen- 
heim and Morrison Brounn; Robert W. McLaugh- 
lin and Stamo Papadaki, collaborator; Leonard 
Dean; J. Gordon Carr; John Hironimus and 
George W. McLaughlin, collaborator; Landefeld 
and Hatch, and Rene Chambellan, collaborator; 
Aspinwall and Simpson; Dwight James Baum; Frank 
E. Johnson and Charles F. Schillinger, collaborator: 
Joshua D. Lowenfish; Louis Allen Abramson; W. K. 
Harrison and J. A. Fouilhoux; 1. Woodner-Silver- 
man; Francis Keally; Robert W. Cutler; Maximilian 
Bradford Bohn and Charles Beeston. 
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CORINTH MUSEUM 
CORINTH, GREECE 


W. STUART THOMPSON, ARCHITECT, 
OF THOMPSON AND CHURCHILL 


PLOT PLAN 
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MUSEUM 


EXTERIOR VIEW 


CORINTH MUSEUM 


466 


CORINTH, GREECE 


The Corinth Museum at Corinth, Greece, was built for the Greek Government 
by the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, of whose managing 
committee Professor Edward Capps of Princeton University is chairman, The 


building houses the antiquities found at the site. 


The building is in the midst of the ruins of the ancient city of Corinth and 
because of its location it has no architectural pretense or ornamentation on the 
exterior. All exhibition rooms are built around a central courtyard used for 
exhibition of Byzantine sculpture. A friendly, comfortable museum, in which one 
wants to linger and study, has been attempted, Besides the usual exhibition 


rooms a reception room, a study library and view room (containing maps and 
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INTERIOR OF LARGE 


SCULPTURE HALL 


MUSEUM 


W. STUART THOMPSON, ARCHITECT, OF THOMPSON AND CHURCHILL 


books on Corinth) have been included. The courtyard has been planted and 


has seats and benches. 


Corinth has been destroyed by earthquake thirty times in the past two 
thousand five hundred years. Mr. Charles Mayer, a New York engineer, created 
an earthquake-resisting structure. His design called for doubly reinforced con- 
crete monolithic walls, 170” to 176” thick. Walls, floors, and ceilings were tied 
together as one mass. No applied finish or plaster was used. Color was mixed 
integrally in concrete, exterior surface being hammer dressed and interior sur- 
face rubbed. Windows are metal detention sash and doors special bronze. 


The roof is of local hand-made yellow and red tile tied down with copper 
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CORINTH MUSEUM CORINTH, GREECE 
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CORINTH MUSEUM 
CORINTH, GREECE 


W. STUART THOMPSON, ARCHITECT, OF THOMPSON AND CHURCHILL 
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straps. Floors of exhibition rooms are of terrazzo tile and floor of courtyard is 
of unpolished Tenos marble slabs. Plumbing, heating, hardware, doors are 


imported from Americs. 


The building in color matches the yellow brown tone of the rocks of Acro- 
corinth, the mountain forming the background. Windows are painted a dull 
red-brown. The interior of the courtyard is gay with blue window trim and 


with yellow and orange stripes around the arches. 


The architects designed the furniture appropriate for use in this museum 
The exhibits in the vase cases are intensified by means of light-reflecting 


mirrors. 


VASE ROOM 


PORTFOLIO—CURRENT ARCHITECTURE 


TECHNICAL NEWS AND RESEARCH 


DECEMBER 1936 


THE TECHNICIAN ON THE CULTURAL 
FRONT. An analysis of design and the forces 


of industrialization, Ву K. Lénberg-Holm and 
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TELEVISION NETWORKS. Sending sight and 


ents a new factor in 


sound over the air pre 


design for environmental acoustics . 474 


ACOUSTICAL DESIGNS. Current research in 


vestigations give promise of continued progress 


in a ectural acoustics caw a ow ARB 
RADIO STUDIOS. Architectural forms evolv 
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An architectural alloy under the micro- 
scope: This magnification of 25 diameters 
shows how aluminum crystallizes from a 
melt. When such a casting is rolled or 
extruded, dendrites are broken into frag- 
ments, making the alloy more uniform. 
(See also “The Alloys: a Complex New Tech- 


nology" in book review section, page 12.) 32 7 š 
Macrograph by G. W. Wilcox, Aluminum Research Laboratories 
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THE TECHNICIAN ON THE CULTURAL FRONT 


K. LONBERG-HOLM 
and 
C. THEODORE LARSON 


The cultural front comprises all activities directed toward the expan- 


sion of social wealth. It is expressed in the continuous advancement 
of standards of productivity. The position of the technician (artist, 
architect, engineer) on this front can be defined only through an analysis 
of economic and technical forces in production. 

All production—products, enterprises, ideas—can be analyzed rela- 
tive to the phases of a characteristic cycle of performance: (1) re 
search, (2) design, (3) fabrication, (4) distribution, (5) utilization, 


(6) liquidation. ch phase of this cycle is subject to planning con- 
trol, for all are interrelated and interacting; a new design implies a 
liquidation of the old design. The continuity of this process is ex- 
emplified in the building field—the production of any structure does 
not end until its final demolition, 

The driving force in business is the making of profits. The various 
phases of production all serve as means to this end. For these profits 
to be made, there must be a continuous increase in commercial activity, 
either by progressively adding new markets or by more intensively 
integrating the existing mechanism of production. In either case the 
profits are obtained (1) through ownership claims or (2) through pro- 
duction control, which involves ownership of the means of production, 
The status of the technician in the business economy depends on the 
market value of his performance. 

The pace of industrial expansion is geared to the two forms of 
profit-making. Profit through possession tends to slow down production 
by emphasizing minimum liquidation; profit through production tends 
to speed up production by emphasizing maximum output. When plan- 
ning control over liquidation is lacking, then friction occurs and a 
breakdown of the production routine is the ultimate outcome unless 
adjustments are made in the claims of ownership. This is evident in 
the repetition of economic “crises” and “recoveries” resulting in ап in- 
creasing centralization of control. 

Monopoly control of production for the preservation of existing 
ownership claims leads to the economic self-sufficiency and isolation of 
the totalitarian state (fascism). The drive for profits, however, re- 
sults in an increasing pressure for new markets. Technical develop- 
ment becomes increasingly the design of instruments of military 
ageression. In housing, technical advances are expressed in the produc- 
tion of gasproof and bombproof "shelters." Liquidation becomes the 
planned destruction of new productive forces instead of the elimina- 
tion of obsolete restrictive forces. 


For a continuous advance in production standards there must 
also be a continuous liquidation of obsolete products, enterprises and 
beliefs. This is possible only in an economy where property relations 
impose no restrictions on the continuous development of new produc- 
tive forces. With a centralized planning control that integrates al! 
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the phases of the production cycle, all lines of activity can be brought 
up to the par set by the most advanced standards of productivity. This 
expansion of social wealth implies increasing industrialization. 

The social importance of the technician is stepped up as his func- 
tion becomes the promotion of social productivity (advancement of 
human well-being and knowledge) as well as the promotion of me- 
chanical productivity (greater efficiency of the physical plant). The 
pace of industrial expansion can be speeded up by planned liquida- 
tion of obsolete production and by planned research for new designs 
offering higher standards of productivity. This depends on a scien- 
tific control of production—the recognition and application of the most 
advanced standards in science, technology and sociology. 

Such design potentialities advance continuously as increasing 
industrialization provides new instruments of control for the expan- 
sion of social wealth. The advance of science and technology is re- 
flected in a shift in emphasis from standards of minimum subsistence 
to standards of maximum performance. Design becomes the control 
of environmental forces (human activities, matter and radiation) for 
the improvement of human life. The conception of housing as a means 
of protection against nature or society changes to a conception of 
structures as specific means for environmental control. 

The introduction of new industrial techniques makes possible a 
new design integration which is needed for a more precise control 
of environmental forces. New organizational and structural forms, 
impossible with traditional productive relationships, are implied. The 
advance in environmental control is expressed in an increasing surplus 
of human energy which is released from drudgery and becomes avail- 
able for the promotion of social productivity. With increasing inte- 
gration in production, individual productivity is stepped up and so- 
ciety is enabled to create new and better environments. 

The measure of social power is the degree of integration in each 
field of productive activity. This is expressed by increasingly world- 
wide development of production networks—distribution of the pro- 
ductive plant as determined by physical and social resources, power, 
communication and transportation systems. Increasingly the emphasis 
in production is placed on precision control. The criterion of design 
becomes the integration of motion (control of time and matter). Ad- 
vances on the cultural front are measured by an expanding range of 
human activity and by an acceleration of events. 

The cultural front thus becomes the specification of standards and 
the control of increasing ranges of performance. Advances involve an 
increasing degree of integration of all lines of activity along all phases 
of the production cycle. This integration of productive activities pre- 
supposes the liquidation of obsolete economic relationships and the 
emergence of new relationships in line with industrialization. 

The technician’s position thus becomes— 


(1) On the economic front: affiliation with organizations pro- 
moting economic security and social progress. 

(2) On the technical front: design and advancement of new 
instruments promoting social and industrial integration. 
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TELEVISION NETWORKS 


On November 2 regular television service 


began in London, according to a British 
Broadcasting Corporation announcement. 
One-hour programs are sent out from the 
Alexandra Palace station twice daily ex- 
cept Sundays. 


On November 6 the first complete pro- 
gram of television entertainment was 
broadcast from the 10-kilowatt 6-meter 
transmitter atop the Empire State Build- 
ing in New York. The show—a phase of 
the field tests 


Radio Corporation of America—was 


now being conducted by 


staged in the NBC television studio in 
Radio City and reproduced on 15 tele- 
vision receivers lined up in a darkened 
room on the 62d floor of the Rockefeller 
Center skyscraper for observation by 200 
invited guests. 


The present field tests do not mean that 
regular television service is now at hand, 
the American engineers point out em- 
phatically. Many factors have yet to be 
investigated and coordinated. Neverthe- 


less, it is said, results already attained in 
laboratory experiments go beyond the 
standards accepted for the inauguration 
of experimental television service іп 
Europe. “We beli we are further ad- 
vanced scientifically in this field than any 
other country in the world.” 


The problem of integration is so complex 
that it is hazardous to forecast when tele- 
vision will be available as a public ser- 
vice. The year 1938 is sometimes men- 
tioned, however, and onc authority has 
predicted that within 10 years all those 
who now have radios in their homes will 
be operating television dials. The signifi- 
cant step at present is that television has 
been brought out of the laboratory and 
into the fie 
may be set for technical standards. 


ld for tests by which a basis 


INCREASING PRECISION: Clearness in the television images de- 
pends largely on the number of scanning lines. The accompanying 
views are not photographs of actual television images, but pho- 
tographic equivalents made by RCA to facilitate the study of 
Pictures now consist of 343 lines. An increase to 441 
lines is anticipated. 
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КСА iconoscope — the television "eye" 
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SENDING BOTH SIGHT AND SOUND OVER THE AIRWAYS 


The need for integration in the television 
system, because of the close functional 
relationship of transmitter and receiver, 
has been described by David Sarnoff, 
president of RCA— 

“Television is a highly complicated 
system of transmitting and receiving ele- 
ments with thousands of interlocking 
parts, each of which must not only func- 
tion correctly within its own sphere of 
activity, but must also synchronize with 
every other part of the system. In broad- 
casting of sight, transmitter and receiver 
must fit as lock and key. 

“On the other hand, broacasting of 
sound permits a large variety of receiving 
devices to work acceptably with any 
standard transmitter. Notwithstanding 
the great progress that has been made in 
sound broadcast transmission, a receiving 


set made ten years ago can still be used, 
although with great sacrifice in quality. 
This is not true in television, in which 
every major improvement in the art 
would render the receiver inoperative un- 
less equivalent changes were made in both 
transmitters and receivers. 

"Important as it is from the stand- 
point of public policy to develop a system 
of television communication whereby a 
single event, program or pronouncement 
of national interest may be broadcast by 
sight and sound to the country as a whole, 
premature standardization would íreeze 
the art. It would prevent the free play 
of technical development and retard the 
day when television could become a mem- 
ber in full standing of the radio family." 

The required technical progress pre- 
supposes a rapid rate of obsolescence. 
For this reason a limited number of re- 
ceivers have been manufactured ; at pres- 
ent they are being used at strategic points 
of observation for testing and improving 
the RCA television system under actual 
service conditions. The programs are 
likewise experiments intended to deter- 
mine the most desirable studio technique. 


Networks: Because of the quasi-optical 
behavior of the ultra-short waves, the 
maximum range of a transmitter depends 
on the optical distance to the horizon and 
increases with the height of the antenna. 
The Empire State Building transmitter 
(1,250-foot altitude) has a range of about 
45 miles. The average station is limited 
to a range of 25 to 30 miles. The wide 
band required in television makes impos- 
sible the transmission of images over ex- 
isting telephone or ground line systems, 
as in the case of radio, so new wire facili- 
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ties will have to be created before an in- 
terconnected service can be rendered on 
a nation-wide basis. Such a coaxial cable 
is now being installed between New York 
and Philadelphia by engineers of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, 


Receivers: A receiving set at present is 
much like a radio console cabinet in ap- 
pearance and reproduces pictures on a 
reflecting-mirror screen measuring 714 by 
12 inches. Continued progress in obtain- 
ing greater luminescence and better defi- 
nition of images is indicated in laboratory 
experiments, particularly on screens made 
of multiple synthetic crystals. In a new 
German invention, according to a U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce report, a 2" x214” picture on the 
flat end of a cathode-ray bulb can be en- 
larged and thrown on a 3-foot screen 
which stands separate from the receiver. 


Architectural integration: Planning for 
television in the home is as yet an uncer- 
tain task. Provision must be made for a 
short-wave aerial, and this should be at 
the highest possible point to be most 
efficient. At present the images are best 
observed in low to dim light; the walls 
of the Rockefeller Center television room, 
for example, are draped in black. But 
as an RCA official observes—"It seems 
entirely likely that by the time television 
may be ready for general use, more bril- 
liant images will have been achieved. In 
this, and in other directions, the art is 
still developing, and what may be a con- 
sideration today may not be a factor say 
a year from now.” 

At present the maximum distance for 
viewing the screen is about 10 feet, which 
makes the problem essentially a careful 
positioning of the television cabinet as a 
piece of furniture in the room. Obviously 
it should not be illuminated by direct 
light from a window. Enlarged images 
projected on a separate screen or on the 
wall constitute a different problem. 

Inasmuch as television is intended to 
supplement radio broadcasting by adding 
sight to sound, improvements can also be 
anticipated in the transmission of sound. 
Very likely a much fuller range of tonal 
values will become obtainable, but this 
effect will be lost unless there is as рге- 
cise a control of sound in the home as in 
the broadcasting studio. Progress in this 
direction implies the possibility of sepa- 
rate alcoves or rooms—"television thea- 
ters"—especially designed for the efficient 
reception of both sight and sound. 
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Courtesy The Architects Journal 


ACOUSTICAL DESIGNS 


SOUND CONTROL: (1, 2) Broadcasting studios in the new 
AVRO building at Hilversum, Holland, by Merkelbach and 
architects. (3) Lecture hall in new library at 
Viipuri, Finland, by Alvar Aalto, architect; the ceiling con- 
tours permit speakers to rise anywhere and be equally 
audible everywhere. 
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Since 1930 advances have been rapid in 
the science of sound. New instruments 
of measurement have made possible a pre- 
cision control in the isolation or produc- 
tion of sound according to desired acous- 
tical patterns. New materials have been 
developed with specific values of reflec- 
tion, transmission, absorption. The archi- 
tectural application, however, has usually 
been remedial in character, for generally 
the acoustical engineer is called in to 
“correct” conditions only after the build- 
ing has been erected. 


Greater precision in sound control de- 
mands a closer integration of architecture 
and acoustical design. So far the highest 
standards of performance have been set by 
broadcasting studios. These rooms must 
be designed for specific periods of re- 
verberation, and out of the 


e require- 
ments radically new architectural shapes 
and proportions are evolving. The new 


studio designs are structural expressions 
of the mathematical equations for the 
control of sound. 


Different imply different 
design solutions. For ordinary speaking 
purposes a low period of reverberation, 
ie. а "dead" room, is desirable. For 


requirements 


music the reverberation period should be 
high and the auditorium relatively "bril- 
liant." | Reverberation time is essentially 
an index to the acoustical quality of a 
room, 


Continued progress in the direction of 
better structural integration of acoustical 
requirements is promised by current re- 
search and laboratory work. These in- 
vestigations are expected to lead to the 
rapid development of new facilities for 
producing sound and for controlling the 
distribution and reception of sound. 
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level meter — acoustical "ear 


sound 
(Electrical Research Products, Inc.) 
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CURRENT RESEARCH 


Acoustical materials: The complexity of 
modern acoustical requirements is indi- 
cated by Paul J. Washburn of the Johns- 
Manville staff, who writes: 
“The problems іп 
studios have taken a prominent part in 
our research program during the past two 
years, because of the large amount of 


broadcasting 


work that has been going on and is being 
planned in this particular field. The im- 
provement of speech in-put equipment as 
well as the transmitter stations has made 
it necessary for us to develop acoustical 
materials that will properly take care of 
new conditions. The speech in-put equip- 
ment today covers a wider range of fre- 
quencies with an elimination of the peaks 
than the older equipment. Consequently, 
it has been necessary for us to develop 
acoustical materials that have good ab- 
sorption at certain frequencies, particu- 
larly at the lows, in order to eliminate 
the ‘booming’ effect of the bass instru- 
ments—yet it has been necessary not to 
absorb the high frequencies to a great 
extent, since the brilliant characteristic 
of studios depends largely on the highs. 
Practically all materials 
have excellent absorption at high fre- 
quencies, and very little, if any, at low 
frequencies." 


conventional 


Acoustical models: Recently, according 
to the Zndustrial Bulletin of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. (No. 113: June 1936), the 
acoustical engineers have been ехрегі- 
menting with “model” sound—the higher 
inaudible frequencies (“supersonics"”) 
with their smaller wave lengths are used 
for the study of reflections and echos in 
small-scale replicas of halls and auditor- 
ішпе. Е. К. Watson of the University of 
Illinois, in his “ripple tank” tests, has 
been using a pool of mercury shaped to 
conform to the contour of auditorium 
walls—disturbance of the mercury pro- 
duces wave patterns which can then be 
observed. Vern O. Knudsen of the Uni- 
versity of California, who experimented 
several years ago with “spark” photo- 
graphs of auditorium models in collab- 
oration with L. P. Delsasso, writes that 
further work in this field is planned for 
the coming year. Prof. Knudsen also 
observes in his letter— 


“The use of acoustical models in 
studying the reflection of sound in build- 
ings should be encouraged. The acoustics 
of buildings since the days of W. C. 
Sabine has been almost entirely a matter 
of materials, and the matter of shape has 


been very much overlooked. The uniform 
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distribution of sound throughout the en- 
tire seating area of an auditorium is an 
important matter. It is also important 
that the reflected sound unite with the 
direct sound with very little time lag— 
preferably not more than four hundredths 
of a second, which would correspond to 
a difference of path length of 45 feet. 
Important contributions to this phase of 
architectural acoustics will come from the 
study of the distribution of sound in lab- 
oratory models.” 


Electro-acoustics: Another approach ap- 
pears in the development of sound-pro- 
ducing apparatus. The relative advan- 
tages are pointed out by Frank Massa of 
the research staff of RCA Manufacturing 
Company, Inc.— 

“The problem of sound reflections 
was far more important in the days be- 
fore public address systems were invented 
than it is today. At that time, only the 
speaker’s voice furnished the entire sound 
energy which was available for distribu- 
tion throughout the auditorium. To util- 
ize this limited power to the greatest pos- 
sible advantage required carefully de- 
signed walls which directed every possi- 
ble bit of radiation to the area occupied 
by the audience. Of course, even in an 
ideally perfect auditorium the ‘coverage’ 
was limited by the intensity of the speak- 
er’s own voice. 

“Today our problem is somewhat dif- 
ferent. By employing public address sys- 
tems, we are concerned primarily with 
the distribution of the direct sound radia- 
tion from the loudspeakers. The reflected 
energy from the walls of the auditorium 
is of secondary importance except that it 
must be relatively small in order not to 
interfere with the direct sound. As a 
matter of fact, our greatest efforts are 
directed toward securing proper direc- 
tional characteristics in our loudspeakers 
in order that all frequencies may be uni- 
formly spread over the entire area oc- 
cupied by the audience. Very little sound 
is sent out by the loudspeakers in other 
directions, so that the ratio between direct 
and reflected sound arriving at the audi- 
ence is quite high. In this way we do not 
depend so much on reflections to secure 
proper sound distribution. 

“The use of electro-acoustic appara- 
tus in sound reproduction has given the 
architect much more freedom in the de- 
sign of his auditorium. It has also per- 
mitted the construction of assembly halls 
and theaters much larger than could be 
built in the past.” 
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The new architectural forms evolving out 
of the specialized requirements of sound 
broadcasting and recording are described 
by Michael Rettinger, acoustic engineer, 
Los Angeles. 
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Music is not just one absolute tone after 
another, but a sequence of tone relation- 
ships modified at every moment by the 
player and the room together. The all- 
but-imperceptible tone adjustments that 
constitute musical "color," "depth" and 
"personality" are to a great extent pre- 
dicated on the surroundings in which the 
music is rendered. 


Specification of acoustics: The region 
about the orchestra should have much of 
the power and brilliancy of the concert 
hall, but without that reverberation 
which, while perhaps pleasing to two 


ег 


rs, is undesirable іп the case of mon- 
aural hearing. The problem, therefore, 
resolve itself into the production of a 
moderate amount of localized liveliness 
around the orchestra, and into a minimi- 
zation of multi-reflected sound striking 
the microphone. An added requirement 
is sufficient diffusion of sound in the 
room, particularly about the orchestra, so 
as to avoid interference patterns at sus- 
tained passages and to gain a steady rate 
of decay of sound level, especially im- 


portant for the higher frequencies which 
are more directive in character. 


Studio sound control: Diffusion is most 
effectively secured by dispersive corruga- 
tions in the orchestra region, so that at 
once the directive cones of sound are 
split up. With properly oriented panels one 
can also secure a desirably directed efflux 
of sound from the more "live" end of the 
studio toward the microphones. Absorp- 
tive panels at reversed angles about the 
orchestra are desirable to avoid an in- 
crease of sound energy at the pick-up due 
to reflections which otherwise would 
strike the microphone with a distorting 
time-lag and with an undue reverberant 
effect. (The larger the ratio between 
totally reflected and direct sound at the 
microphone, the more does the listener 
gain an impression of "distance" in the 
sound-pattern. ) 

The rear wall—region of orchestra— 


should consist of splays, both to obtain 


“liveliness” and to avoid multiple echoes 


in the longitudinal direction of the studio. 
All splays and corrugations should be at 
least 4 feet wide and should project from 
the wall no less than 18 inches in order 
to be effective with the more common 
wave lengths of sound. If alternate hard 
and soft layers are used for the wall 
treatment, these layers should be stag- 
gered so that each absorbent layer will 


RADIO STUDIOS DESIGNED FOR CONTROL OF SOUND 


face a reflective one across the studio, 
and vice versa. It is inadvisable to apply 
such a treatment on the rear wall, since 
the surface should always be kept as ab- 
sorbent as possible. 

Sometimes studios employ resonating 


panels to achieve proper acoustic condi- 
tions. Such panels must be handled 
adroitly, so as to avoid a tone-bias when 
several panels vibrate with the same 
fundamental frequency. 


Typical studio plans: European opin- 
ion favors the ratio 1:2:3 for the height, 
width and length of the room, The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company favors the 
ratio 2:3:5. This writer recommends a 
ratio of 1.3:2:3, which gives the Amer- 
ican ceiling height and retains the E 


ro- 
pean dimensions for width and length, 
Figure 1: In this plan of a recording 
studio the reflective splays on the side- 
walls have a threefold significance. (1) 
H properly oriented, they provide a de- 
sirably directed efflux of the sound gen- 
erated within this more live region in 
which the band is located, (2) Directive 
cones of high-frequency sounds are broken 
up, and there is a more uniform decay 
of sound іп the room. (3) The over-all 
diffusion of the sound is increased be- 
cause of the decrease in the mean íree 
path given by 4V/S, where V represents 
the volume and S the total surface in the 
room. This shorter mean free path means 
more reflections per second at any point 
in the room, since the number of reflec- 
tions per second is given by 34,400S/4V. 
Figure 2: In this studio there is a 
live region about the orchestra, a mod- 
erately live region in the middle, and a 
dead region at the far end of the studio. 
Hence, there is no abrupt change in the 
reverberation time from live to dead end, 
which again brings about a more uniform 
decay of the sound in the room. The 
splays are necessary to avoid "flutter" in 


the longitudinal direction, as this dimen- 
sion is usually more than the minimum 


distance of 35 feet required to produce 
an echo. 

Figure 3: In this studio the orchestra 
located in one corner. Such location 


desirable when the orchestra consists 
of a large number of string instruments 
which otherwise could not be suitably 
arranged. Because of the large number 
of live splays in this room, the absorbent 
portions must be made very absorbent to 
bring the reverberation time down to a 
suitable value. 
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The sound insulation values are given in 
terms of the decibel. For example, a win- 
dow which transmits 1/10th of the sound 
which falls on it has a sound insulation of 
10 decibels; if it transmits 1/100th, 20 
decibels; |/1000th, 30 decibels, and so on. 


The results of a recent study of window 
soundproofing, made by the National 
Physical Laboratory in England, are re- 
ported in the accompanying article by 
K. M. Constable. 
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WINDOWS MADE PROOF AGAINST INTRUSION OF NOISE 


The sound insulation of single homogen- 
ous partitions (e.g. a sheet of glass or 
a solid concrete wall) depends almost 
entirely on their weight per square foot. 
The nature of the material is of secondary 
importance, provided it does not contain 
holes or cracks. A window of 21 oz. glass 
will admit roughly 200 times as much 
sound as an equal area of a 414” brick 
wall. 


Double glazing: Double windows have 
been used for a long time to provide 
thermal insulation; they also, as a rule, 
represent an advance on a single window 
from the point of view of sound insula- 
tion. A badly designed double window, 
however, can afford actually less insula- 
tion than single glazing. Results published 
by Dr. J. E. R. Constable of the Physics 
Department of the National Physical 
Laboratory in England show that the 
sound insulation of double windows de- 
pends largely on the spacing of the com- 
ponents (Philosophical Magazine, 1934, 
Series 7, Vol. xviii, p. 321). 


Spacing for insulation: Some of the test 
results are indicated in the charts which 
show the variation of sound insulation 
with different spacings for low and me- 
dium frequencies. The insulation afforded 
by a single sheet of the same glass is also 
shown for comparison. The insulation of 
two sheets in contact is equivalent to a 
sheet of double thickness, viz. 5 db. 
greater. As the spacing of the two sheets 
is increased, the stiffness of the air be- 
tween the two sheets begins to play a 
part, and the insulation first decreases, 
passes through a minimum, and then in- 
creases continually. For example, at 100 
cycles per second this minimum occurs at 
a spacing of 4 inches and windows having 
this spacing easily transmit low frequen- 
cies. The curves prove that two sheets 
can actually have less insulation, particu- 
larly at low frequencies, than a single 
sheet if the intervening distance is in- 
sufficient. Calculation shows that if 
heavier glass is used the minimum occurs 
at narrower spacing and the average in- 
sulation at any spacing is increased. 


Treatment for sound absorption: The in- 
sulation of a double window can be in- 
creased by lining the jambs between the 
sheets with acoustic absorbent. In an- 
other paper (Physical Society Proceed- 
ings, 1936, London, Vol. 48, p. 690) Dr. 
Constable has calculated and measured 
the effect of the character of the jamb 
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surfaces exposed between the two panes. 
He showed that the more sound absorbent 
are these surfaces, the greater is the in- 
sulation provided by the window. For 
example, the insulation of a double win- 
dow with bare brick wall between the 
components can be increased 8 db. by cov- 
ering the surfaces with sound-absorbent 
felt. When it is recalled that a decrease 
in sound intensity by 10 db. corresponds 
to halving the loudness of a sound—a con- 
venient figure to remember—it will be 
realized that this is an improvement well 
worth the very small extra cost. Lining 
the side walls with fiberboard (Celotex) 
gave an improvement of about 5 db. 


Dissimilar components: A negative fact 
that is often stated in connection with the 
design of double windows is the recom- 
mendation to make the components of 
unequal thickness or to subdivide one of 
them. In a paper by Kreüger and Sager 
(Proceedings, Royal Swedish Institute 
for Engineering Research, No, 132, 1934) 
results of measurements upon a large 
number of windows are given and it is 
shown that there is no advantage in mak- 
ing the components dissimilar. 


Recommendations : 

(1) The spacing between the com- 
ponents of a double window should be as 
wide as possible. The full width of the 
wall should be used where possible. If 21 
oz. glass is used, the spacing should be 
greater than 4 inches, otherwise the win- 
dow will be useless against low-frequency 
sounds, such as the roar of street traffic. 
A proportionately smaller spacing may be 
used for heavier glass. 

(2) The side walls between the com- 
ponents of a double window should be 
covered with sound-absorbent material 
such as acoustic felt or fiberboard. 

(3) There is no need to render the 
components dissimilar by using glass of 
unequal weight or by subdividing the 
sheets of glass by glazing bars. The 
glazing bars, if used, should not be com- 
mon to both sheets. 

(4) Since soundproof windows only 
function as such when firmly closed, some 
form of artificial ventilation is а 
necessity. As windows are usually con- 
structed to open so that their inner sur- 
faces can be cleaned, it is important that 
they should be fitted with a latch having 
a wedge action to insure a tight closure 
against the rebate, which should be lined 
with a soft material such as rubber, felt 
or chamois leather. 
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concealed radiator for radiant heat 


Introduced by American Radiator Com- 
pany, 40 West 40 Street, New York, un- 
der trade name “Arco Radiant Convec- 
tor,” for use 


in conditioning 8 


stems. 


The new unit is designed to retain all the 
advantages of the standard convector, in- 
cluding those of recessed or concealed 
radiators, space economy, accessibility 
for cleaning, and unobtrusive appearance. 


A live radiant heat panel of iron 


replaces the front section of a regular 
fin type convector heating unit so that 
this panel can be fitted flush to a specially 
prepared opening in the inclosure. Con- 
struction of the rest of the unit and of 
the inclosure is standard and the cast iron 
panel offers a uniform flat surface in the 
front of the inclosure. The plate is fin- 
ished in a priming coat of gray and can 
be painted with the inclosure. Installa- 
tion practice is the same as for the com- 
pany's regular convector units. 


balanced heating control 


Introduced by C. A. Dunham Company, 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


A new adjustable regulating valve pro- 
vides means of changing the size of the 
orifice without disconnecting the radiator. 
Used with the Dunham differential 
vacuum heating system, which circulates 
subatmospheric steam of varying temper- 
atures, it permits balancing and regulat- 
ing individual radiators. It is also adapt- 
able to existing heating systems. After 
the valve is once installed the adjust- 
ments to secure correct balancing can be 
made without interruption to heating 
service. 


air lock heating control 


Developed by The Beatom and Corbin 
Mfg. Co., Southington, Conn. 


This system is intended for one-pipe 
steam installations. An automatic venting 
valve, placed at the end of the radiator 


opposite the end where the steam comes 
in, regulates the amount of air which 
must be exhausted before the steam can 
enter. By means of a simple adjustment 
the valve can reduce the radiator capacity 
to about 60%. 


all-in-one air conditioner 
Manufactured by Airtemp, Inc., subsidi- 
ary of Chrysler Corporation. 


The new unit has 3 horsepower ca- 
pacity, but is so compact that all machin- 
ery, including compressor, motor, con- 


denser and cooling coils are contained in 
one cabinet which covers only 20 by 33 
inches of floor space. It is 7’ 6" in height. 
Designed to sell at a comparatively low 
price, it is intended to put air condition- 
ing within the reach of the small shop 
owner. Its semi-portability permits the 
merchant to take the unit with him from 
one building to another. Only simple 
electrical and water connections аге re- 
quired. The unit provides for overhead 
distribution and circulates 1,200 cubic 
feet of conditioned air per minute. 


Installation: The unit can, if desired, be 
adapted to a duct installation to care for 
the conditioning of several individual 
rooms. There is also provision for bring- 
ing in outside air for ventilating pur- 
poses. It can be located behind parti- 
tions, nested in shelves, arranged along 
the wall or put back to back in the middle 
of the room, depending on the tvpe of 
room. Multiple installation is made prac- 
ticable with one or more units to handle 


outside air. Each unit works indepen- 
dently in the interests of flexibility and 
economy of operation. Single units may 


be used to supplement existing systems 
where addition of rooms or new depart- 
ments necessitates additional cooling. 


doorless telephone booth 


Developed by Burgess Batiery Company. 
Acoustic Division, 111 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago. De luxe model styled 
by Alfonso Iannelli, architectural sculptor 
and product designer; supplements an in- 
dustrial booth designed for use in sub- 
ways, noisy mills and factories (see re- 
port, Technical News and Research, 
April, page 338). 


The new booth is intended to harmonize 
with the furnishings of hotels, depots, 
drug and department stores. It is open 
around the base and requires no door. 
This feature facilitates natural ventilation 
and easy cleaning. Noises which enter е 
booth are instantly absorbed by the Bur- 
gess Acousti-Pad lining. Sounds from 
within can only be picked up by the tele- 
phone transmitter. 


Specifications: The steel booth is fur- 
nished in three standard exterior colors— 
gray, mahogany brown, and flat white for 
any subsequent finishing by interior deco- 
rators. The interior wall finish is a warm 
cream color with white ceiling. The over- 
all height is 85 inches; width 32 inches; 
depth 42% inches. A concealed ceiling 
light is provided with pull chain socket. 
Two shelves are provided for holding the 
telephone instrument and directories. 
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luminaire for vertical lighting 
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luminaire for vertical lighting 
Announced by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. Intended 
for the illumination of book aisles, stock- 
room bins and stacks and wherever a 
distribution of light on a vertical plane is 
required. 


The new bin and stack luminaire consists 
of a reflector and socket cover, with 
socket. The reflector is designed to direct 
more light to working plane. It has two 
triangular 
other to provide proper eye shields, or 
light cutoff, up and down the aisles be- 
tween the bins. The sides of the reflector 
are slightly dipped to redirect light into 
the bins and cut off stray light that would 
otherwise be lost. 


vanes located opposite each 


Specifications: 24-gauge Armco iron is 
covered with one ground coat of porcelain 
enamel all over, two white coats inside, one 
green coat outside and black head to pro- 
vide the reflective power. The bead is 
rolled tight and sealed in the enameling 
process. А 16-gauge steel outlet box 
cover, arranged to take a standard sign 
receptable socket with nickel-plated in- 
terior and polarized screw terminals with 


cover, is attached to the reflector by two 
cadmium-plated screws with protecting 
washers. This cover is pierced and slotted 
for attachment to a 4" outlet box. It is 
finished in green baking enamel. The 
back connected sign receptacle allows for 
easy wiring and the nickel-plated interior 
eliminates lamp freezing. Standard 60, 
75 or 100-watt inside frosted lamp can be 
used as desired. 


improved duplex receptacle 
Announced by The Bryant. Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Separate feeds for each outlet permit sep- 
arate control. One side can be wired for 
switch control and the other left always 
alive for ordinary use in connecting radio, 
vacuum cleaner, lamps, and so on. The 


entire body and back plate are heavy 
molded Wide mounting ears 
made integral with the yoke permit level 
flush installation with plaster walls; they 
can be easily removed if not needed. 


bakelite. 


remote control power switch 


Announced by Thomas A. Edison, [nc., 
under trade name “Polatrol.” 


This device, a polarized magnetic switch, 
is intended for the operation of street 
lamps and hot-water heaters. It utilizes 
the multiple street lighting circuits which 
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are replacing the old series circuits, and 
off-peak 
within the control of the power station. 


brings certain power loads 
Direct current pulses sent down a circuit 
composed only of the primary neutral and 
one of the main power wires will close 
or open the Polatrol, and put into opera- 
lighting water 
heaters fed from the secondary side. Each 


tion either circuits or 


can be controlled independently. 


Household application; Electric 
heaters with 30-gallon tank capacity may 
be installed to take advantage of the 
special low off-peak power rates. Such 
heaters in the past have been controlled 
and have required 80-gallon 
storage tanks. 


water 


by cloc 


low-cost panelboard 

Announced by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. 

This new Nofuze panelboard is designed 
plants, 
schools, hotels and all types of commer- 


for application іп industrial 
cial structures. Because it uses the multi- 
breaker unit recently developed for load 
centers (see Technical News and Re- 
search section, September issue, page 
241), the cost is only slightly higher 
than for conventional switch and fuse 
type panelboard. 


Specifications: The panelboard is de- 
signed for 115, 115/230 volt a-c service 
in a range of 4 to 40 circuits in 2-circuit 


steps. Bus arrangements for single-pha 
3/2 wire, and 3-phase 4-wire services 
are provided. Branch circuit ratings of 
15, 20, 25, 35 and 50 amperes are avail- 
able. The multi-breaker units employed 
permit a compact design, the box dimen- 
sions being held to 15" wide by 4" deep. 
permitting mounting in where 
other panels could not be used. 


spaces 


neon indicator fuse 

Manufactured by Indicator Corporation, 
32-36 Green Street, Newark, N. J., and 
marketed under the trade name “Indica- 
tor 6 Fuse.” Cost equivalent to 6 ordi- 
nary fuses. 


When an overload occurs on the line, the 
fuse blows like any other fuse, but a tiny 
red neon tube flashes through an opening 
in the molded plastic top. A slight turn 
of the knob to the right engages a new 
fuse link; the neon lamp ceases to glow 
and the trouble is rectified. There are 6 
fuse links, so the device remains in the 
socket until used 6 separate times. A 
short circuit or permanent overload is 
quickly detected by the neon lamp glow- 
ing again after the knob has been turned. 
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ordinary galvanized sheet 


“Armco Galvanized Paintgrip" 
(40 diameter microphotographs] 
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paint-gripping metal sheets 


Produced by The American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, and mar- 
keted under the trade name “Armco Gal- 
vanized Paintgrip." Introduction of the 
shects follows several years of research 
on the part of Armco’s metallurgists and 
the technicians of the Parker Rust-Proof 
Company. 


This new kind of galvanized sheet metal 
can be painted without special treatment 
of the surface by the user. In the past 
zinc-coated sheets have been prepared for 
painting by roughening the surface either 
by etching with acid or chemicals or by 
weathering. However, this practice has 
not proved satisfactory, because it is the 
tendency of certain zinc compounds to 
dry up the elastic constituents which are 
essential to the life of paints and lacquers. 
As the elasticity disappears, the paint be- 
comes brittle and shows a tendency to 
crack and peel as expansion and contrac- 
tion occur with temperature changes. The 
new sheets are chemically treated to pro- 
duce a finely crystalline phosphate coat- 
ing which in itself is neutral to paint 
(being neither acid nor alkaline) and 
keeps the paint from direct contact with 
the zinc surface. This coating is an in- 
tegral part of the sheet and is slightly 
granular in nature. 


flexible planks of wood veneer 
Developed by The Celotex Corporation, 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, and 
marketed as an interior finish under the 
trade name “С-Х Texbord." 


The planks are made by applying cabi 
net wood veneers of walnut, mahogany 


and avodire to a Celotex b; only 1⁄4” 


thick. Each unit is an individual plank 


with a grain and figure different from 


that of every other. 


Flexibility: This new wood finish can be 
used for both old and new construction. 
In modernization it permits economical 
application because it can be applied 
directly over plastered walls and because 
it does not make necessary the removal 
of baseboards, moldings and casings at 
doors and windows. The planks are flexi- 
ble enough to conform to the wall sur- 
faces and permit bending around arch- 
ways and moderate curves. 


Application: С-Х Texbord comes in units 
6", 9", 12" wide, and 8' and 10' long. The 
planks have beveled edge shiplapped 
joints. All attachment to the wall is made 
under the shiplap joint so that no пай- 


heads are apparent and there are no nail 
holes to be plugged by finishers. The 


completed installation appears to be of 
solid wood grooved in plank formation. 
The usual necessity for batten strips is 
entirely eliminated, 


moisture-protected sheathing 
Developed by The Celotex Corporation, 
Chicago, and marketed under the trade 
name  "Celotex WVaporseal Insulating 
Sheathing.” 


This new material has the same intrinsic 
characteristics as the regular Celotex, 
being integrally waterproofed and treated 
against termites and dry rot by the spe- 
cial Ferox process and offering the insu- 
lation value common to Celotex. Ап 
asphalt coating protects the Celotex 
against conditions of excessive moisture 
without reducing the insulation value; at 
the same time it increases its structural 
strength. A bright aluminum coating on 
one side offers an additional vaporseal. 


siding clapboard of asbestos 


Developed by Johns-Manville, 22 East 
40th Street, New York, and marketed 
under trade name “J-M Asbestos Clap- 
board.” 


This new clapboard is а companion 
product to the “J-M Cedargrain Asbestos 
Siding Shingles” which have been on the 
market for the past four years. The clap- 
board is made of the same materials 
as the shingles—asbestos and portland 
cement—and has the same inherent quali- 
ties of permanence, fireproofness and 
ease of maintenance. [ts suríace texture, 
however, is different and it has a white 
color. It measures 914 inches wide, 8 
feet long and 3/16-inch thick, and is de- 
signed for an exposure of 8 inches. 


termite-resisting lumber 


Developed by the California Redwood 
Association and marketed under trade 
name “Foundation Redwood.” 


This new official grade of Redwood is 
designed to be highly resistant to decay 
and termite attack, and to insure dura- 
bility under severe conditions of use. 
According to the Association's standard 
specifications: “In brief, it provides for 


lumber specially selected for resistance 
from the grade of No. 1 Heart Common, 
which in itself is a grade selected for 
resistance to decay and termite attack. 
Foundation Redwood not only must be 
specially selected and graded, but the 
grading must be performed under the 
supervision of official Association inspec- 
tors, and it must be grade-marked with 
the grade mark of the Association.” 
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PENBERTHY AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC SUMP PUMP 


Made in 6 sizes 
PENBERTHY AUTOMATIC 


CELLAR DRAINER 


(Water or Steam operated) 
Made in 6 sizes 


Cy: ne» and «Ё, 
лао 


OUR client gets а superior product at ап 
Чо. price when you specify one of the 
units shown above to keep his basement free 

from seepage water—or the specialties shown below to 
modernize his hot water heating plant. Thrifty clients par- 


ticularly appreciate these thrifty products. 


Penberthy Products are carried in stock by jobbers everywhere. 


PENBERTHY HOT WATER HEATING SPECIALTIES 


a 3 PENBERTHY REDUCING 
VALVE 


Made in 7 models 


PENBERTHY RELIEF VALVE 


Made in 14 models 


including Dead End Type 
| ў 
LA = 


PENBERTHY PRESSURE AND 
RELIEF CONTROL 
Made in 2 Models 


Т Constructed. c 
High Gnade Steam Bronge 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY пол. miemoan сае н, мене, Out 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


On a dollar basis residential building still lags behind both nonresidential building and public works and utilities. This is 
an abnormal relationship, correction of which may likely occur late in 1937, or early in 1938. 
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MONTHLY TOTALS 
VALUATION 


Charts shown to either side 
picture the actual month-to- 
month data on construction 
awards. Contracts have been 
charted on both a valuation 
and a floor space basis and 
cover both new and alteration 
work. It will be noted that the 
scales are different for each 
of the respective charts; hence 
each chart is to be read sep- 
arately. Figures for the months 
of 1936 are shown іп solid 
black; the months of 1935 are 
shown by the shaded bars. 
Thus the reader is enabled 
to make quick comparisons 
between the corresponding 


months of 1935 and 1936. 


MILLIONS OF SQUARE FEET 


RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 


š 
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MONTHLY TOTALS 
FLOOR SPACE 


Charts shown above depict 
twelve-month moving total 
curves plotted on the end- 


month; i-en, the figure plotted 
for a given month represents 
the total for the twelve months 
ending with that month. This 
type of curve thus registers 
the trend of a given move- 
ment and effectively eliminates 
the seasonal element; a rise 
in the curve signifies that the 
figure for the current month 
was higher than that for the 
corresponding month of the 
previous year; and conversely, 
a decline in the curve signi- 
fies that the total for the cur- 
rent month was below that of 
the corresponding month a 
year earlier. 
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ANACONDA 


Economy Axa neA 


COPPER ROOFING rc 


here was designed by 
Julius Gregory, A.I. A. 


Charm апа Dignity—W eathered copper 
harmonizes with landscaping at all seasons. 


NACONDA Economy Copper Roofing offers the Fire-proof—Copper roofing eliminates the 
beauty and durability that is traditional of cop- flying spark hazard. 
per... at а new low cost. This is possible because Economy Lightning-proof When properly grounded, 
Copper Roofing weighs 10 oz. per square foot, in- copper roofing protects the structure 
stead of the 16 oz. copper formerly used. To com- against lightning. 
pensate for the thinner gauge, it is furnished in 16-inch 


Light Weight—One of the lightest of 
sheets which provide spacing of about 1334 inches 2 


roofing materials, copper does not need 
between standing seams. This width is in keeping with heavy, costly supporting structure. 


residential lines and gives the 10 oz. copper about the 


apne i e š % Protects Insulation—Impervious to mois- 
same rigidity and wind resistance as heavier material 


ture, copper preserves the efficiency of 
in wider widths. Its many other advantages (see panel under-roof insulating materials of cel- 


at right) can be found in no other roofing material. lular type. 36199 


Anaconda Copper 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY » General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities . Іп Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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BUILDING IMPROVEMENT OVER 1935 APPROXIMATES 70 PER CENT 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN, 


Chief Statistician, F. W. Dodge Corporation 
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BUILDING CONTRACTS IN 37 EASTERN STATES 


Bars represent contract totals for each of the designated 
years. Figures on scale denote millions of dollars. Black por- 
tions of bars cover totals for the first ten months only. 
*Heavy engineering projects not here considered. 
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Building improvement in 1936 has been substantial. All 
classes of buildings have participated to make the total 
for the first ten months about 70 per cent greater than 
the figure reported during the corresponding period of 
1935. The recovery has been due as much to gains in 
private building as to increased activity on public 
projects. Improvement, too, has been rather well dis- 
tributed geographically. Finally, 1936 marks the third 
year of building recovery; because of the rhythmic 
nature of the industry, this fact augurs well for even 
further gains. 


Commercial building operations during the first ten months of 
1936 totaled about $203 million in the 37 eastern states, for a 
gain of 45 per cent over the comparative 1935 figure. Improve- 
ment in commercial types was not confined to any single classi- 
fication—public garages, service stations, banks, office buildings 
stores, and public warehouses each contributed to the general 
betterment. 


For factory building the ten-month figure amounted to $161 
million for an increase of almost 80 per cent over the total shown 
during the initial ten months of 1935. Here, too, gains were gen- 
eral with the more important classifications participating in the 
improvement. The most significant increases occurred in the 
building of factories producing food products, textiles, and 
petroleum products. 


Educational building showed a marked rise in the first ten months * 
of 1936. With a total of $200 million this class of building— 
almost entirely public—scored a gain of about 133 per cent over 
the comparative 1935 volume. 


Other nonresidential building types—hospitals, institutions, city 
halls, capitols, fire and police stations, prisons, military and naval 
buildings, post offices, religious and memorial structures and social 
facilities—accounted for an additional $250 million during the 
first ten months of 1936, for a gain of about 50 per cent over the 
figures for the comparable period of last year. 


Apartment and hotel building operations in the 1936 ten-month 
period amounted to $168 million for a gain of about 80 per cent 
over the total covering the first ten months of 1935. In this im- 
provement public housing undertakings played a part but the 
bulk of the gain was due to private building. 


For 1- and 2-family houses a total of $500 million has been under- 
taken during the first 10 months of 1936, making a gain of about 
67 per cent over the volume during the comparative 1935 period. 
By far the larger proportion of this class of work was undertaken 
privately. 


Substantial increases in all classes of building loom for 1937. At 
this writing these will likely occur more in the classes of work 
usually considered as private than in public undertakings. The 
net result will probably be a larger building total than has been 
seen since 1930. 
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Architect. Living Room. October 317 Caesare Pea, Architects. Education. September 212, 213 

Apartment of Le Corbusier, Paris. Le December 428 Blair's. Dr., Apothecary Shop. Restora- 
Corbusier апа Р, Jeanneret, Archi- Architecture, Gallery of, Milan Exhibi- tion of Colonial Williamsburg. Perry, 
tects. Dining Room. October 313 tion, Triennale, 1936. Agnoldomenico Shaw & Hepburn, Architects. 

Apartment Building, Basel, Switzerland Pica, Architect. December 428 November 338 
Otto Senn and Rudolf Mock, Archi- Architecture, International Congress of Bock and Feil. Upholstered Chair, 
tects. October 305, 310, 316 Modern. November 333 October 306 

Apartment Building at Grand Con- Arey Hous »vember 401-403 Bonneville Dam. November 334 
course and Mt. Hope Place, New Armstrong, Harris, Architeet. Building Book Reviews 
York City. Charles Kreymborg, for Dr. Leo Shanley, Clayton, Mo. A Fugue in Cycles and Bels. 
Architect. October 275, 304 оуетһег 390-400 August 30, 32 (adv.) 

Apartment of J. A. Dunbar, New York Asbestos, Siding Clapboard of. Air Conditioning: Design and Соп- 
City. William Muschenheim, Archi- December 482 struction of Ducts. 

(есі. Living Room. October 316 Asplund, E. Gunnar, Architect. Musi- September 34 (adv.) 

Apartment Floor Plan Types, Some. cal Instrument Pavilion, Stockholm, Alberto Sartoris, Gli Blementi Dell’ 

October 321 Sweden, Expositi 1930. July 3 Architettura Funzionale. 

Apartment House at Pare des Princes, Associated Worke Press Pavilion, November 20, 22 (adv.) 
Paris. Le Corbusier and P. Jeanne- Cologne, Germany, Exposition, 1928. Architectural Drawing and Detailing. 
ret, Architects. October 313 Hans Schumacher, Architect. July 2 October 32 (adv.) 

Apartment House in Stuttgart. Mies Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. L. Architectural Graphie Standards. 
van der Rohe, Archite October 312 ‚ Dixon, Architect. July 51-54 September 26 (adv.) 

Apartment Houses for Simplified and um, Lincoln Theater Building, Architecture in the Balance. 
Pleasant Living, Zurich, Switzerland, Miami Beach, Fla. Robert E. Collins, August 32 (adv.) 
Alfred and Emil Roth, Marcel Breuer, Architect; Thomas W. Lamb, Con- A Small House in the Sun. 
Architects. sulting Architect. August 104 October 32 (adv.) 

October Frontispiece, 287-294 AVRO Building, Hilversum, Holland Bethlehem Alloy Steels. 

Apartment Interior, The: Its Planning Broadcasting Studios. Merkelbach December 12, 14 (adv.) 
and Furnishing. Article by William and Karsten, Architects. Bibliography of Planning (1928-1935) 
Muschenheim. October 306-320 December 476 August 34 (adv.) 

Apartment of W. H. Labrot, Remod- Catching Up With Housing. 
eled, New York City. William December 12 (adv.) 


Condensed List of Sources of Infor- 


Muschenheim, Architect. urce 
mation on Air Conditioning. 


October 295, 


96 В „лагъа, Luciano, Architect. Pr 


Apartment at Palm Springs, Calif. Pavilion, Milan, Italy, Exposition, November 22 (adv.) 
Lawrence Kocher and Albert Fre 1933. July 3 Copper Data. November 22 (adv.) 
Kitchen. October 318 Bank, Security-First National, Los An- Corrosion Resistance of Metals and 

Apartment and Store Group, New York alif, John апа Donald B. Alloys. December 12 (adv.) 
City. Scott and Prescott, Architects. on, Architects. August 9 Distinguished Houses of Moderate 


Cost. August 32 (adv.) 
Engineering Alloys—Names, Proper- 


August 106 Bank Trust Co, Corn Exchange, 
ington Branch, New York City 


Apartment, Sunlight Towers, New York 
City. A. Lawrence Kocher and Ger- heimer and Wagner, Architects. ties and Uses. 
hard Ziegler, Architects. Floor Plan. August 92-97 December 12, 14 (adv.) 
October 321 Bar, Guild, Hotel Olmstead, Cleveland, Guide 1936 for Heating, Ventilating, 
Apartment in Vienna. Ernst Plischke, Ohio. September 171 Air Conditioning. à 
Architect. Dining Room. October 312 Barber Shop, Men's ore for Messrs. М September 34 (adv.) 
Entrance Hall. October 314 Simpson, Piceadill London, Eng- Hellenistic Architecture. 
Living Room Corner. October 309 land. Joseph Emberton, Architect. August 32, 34 (adv.) 
Apartment іп Vienna. Erich Kurt August 128 Houses for Moderate Means. 
Richter, Architect. October 311 Bassett Hall. Restoration of Colonial December 12 (adv.) 


Housing Officials Yearbook: 1936, 
August 32 (айу.) 
Lettering: A Handbook of Modern 


Alphabets, October 32 (adv.) 
Modern Furnishing and Decoration. 
November 22 (adv.) 
Modern Heating. 
September 34 (adv.) 
Old Historie Churches of America. 
December 14 (adv.) 
Perspective: A Textbook and Manual 
for Artists, Architects and Students. 
October 32 (adv.) 
Planning an Annual Notebook. 
October 32 (adv.) 
Planning Neighborhoods for Small 
Houses. October 30 (adv.) 
Practical Air Conditioning. 
September 34 (adv.) 
Slums and Housing, With Special 
Reference to New York City. 
September 34, 36 (adv.) 
Symposium on High-Strength Con- 
siruction Metals. December 12 (adv.) 
The Charm of the Timber House. 
November 22 (adv.) 
The Evolving House, Vol. IIL Ra- 
tional Design. October 30, 32 (adv.) 
December 14 (adv 
The Lesson of Japanese Architecture. 
November 22 (adv.) 
The New Acoustics. 
August 30, 32 (adv.) 
The 1936 Book of Small Houses. 
October 32 (adv.) 
The Steel Physical Properties Atlas. 
December 12, 14 (adv.) 
Trinity Church in Newport, Rhode 
Island. December 14 (adv.) 
Ventilation Manual for Sheet Metal 
Contractors. November 22 (adv.) 
Year Book, New York Society of 
Architects, 1936. October 32 (adv.) 


Bossange, E. R., Dean, School of Archi- 
tecture and Allied Arts, New York 
University. Portrait. September 179 


Brabner-Smith, John W. Article, The 
British Housing  Boom—Can We 
Duplicate It? September 176, 177 

Bracken House, Gate. Restoration of 
Colonial Williamsburg. Perry, Shaw 
& Hepburn, Architects. Novembe 

Branchetti, A., A. Pasquali, Caesare 
Pea, Architects. Display of Archi- 
tectural Drawings and Photographs, 
also Community Planning. 

December 428 

Brauning, F. Н. Lew and A. Durig, 
Architects. Porch, Lindner House, 
Basel, Switzerland. July 29 

Breines, Simon, Architect; Robinson 
and Steinman, Consulting Engineers. 
Self-Anchored Steel Suspension Sys- 
tem. September 236, 237 

Breuer, Marcel, Architect. Chairs. 

October 306 
December 427 
Living Room, Apartment in Berlin. 
October 317 
Portrait. October 243 

Breuer, Marcel and Alfred Roth, Furni- 
ture Designed by. Living Room of 
Alfred Roth. October 290, 293 
Portraits. October 243 

Breuer, Marcel, Alfred and Emil Roth, 
Architects. Apartment Houses for 
Simplified and Pleasant Living, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

October Frontispiece, 287-294 
Portraits. October 243 

Breuer, Marcel апа F.R.S. Yorke, 
Architects. Model of An Ideal Mod- 
ern Town. October 244, 245 

Brick Manufacturers’ Association $7,500 
House. July 9 

Bridge, Brooklyn. July Frontispiece 

Bridge, Golden Gate, San Francisco, 
Calif. July 8 

Bridge, Lorain Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Designed and Erected by Ohio State 
Highway Department. September 171 

Brinkman and Van der Vlugt, Archi- 
tects. Van der Leeuw House, Rot- 
terdam. Bedroom. October 310 
Terrace. October 317 

British Housing Boom—Can We Dupli- 
cate It? The. Article by John W. 
Brabner-Smith. September 176, 177 

Broadcasting Station WWJ, Detroit, 
Mich, Albert Kahn, Іпс., Architects 
and Engineers. December 438-440 

Broadcasting Studios, AVRO Building, 
Hilversum, Holland. Merkelbach and 
Karsten, Architects. December 476 

Brooklyn Bridge. July Frontispiece 

Brooklyn Museum. Entrance Hall. 

December 421 
Charles Е. LHD Library. Wil- 
i scaze, Architect. 
паш А December 418, 419 
Plan of Main Floor (Remodeled). 
December 420 

Brown, Robert, House, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Ра. Robert Brow 
Designer. Dining Room. October 315 

Bruton Parish Church. Restoration of 
Colonial Williamsburg. Perry, Shaw 
& Hepburn, Architects. November 339 

Bryers, Duane B., Second Prize Winner, 
National Soap Sculpture’s Twelfth 
Annual Competition. “Scrub Wanian 

uly 


Bryggman, Erik, Architect. Finnish 
Pavilion, Antwerp, Belgium, Exposi- 
tion, 1930. July 2 

Building Improvement Over 1935 Ap- 
proximates 70 Per Cent, Article by 
L. Seth Schnitman, Chief Statistician, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 

December 24 (adv.) 

Building Materials Exposition, Berlin, 
Germany, 1931. Mies van der Rohe, 
Architect. July 3 

Building Totals Analyzed, Half-Year. 
Article by L. Seth Schnitman, Chief 
Statistician, F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. September 40, 42 (adv.) 

Burchard, John Ely, Architect in 
Charge of Housing Research, Bemis 
Industries. Portrait. September 178 

Bursley, H. B. Engineering Designer; 
Wallace Richards, Coordinator; Hale 
Walker, Town Planner; Douglas D. 
Ellington and R. J. Wadsworth, 
Architects. Greenbelt, Md. (Re- 
settlement Administration.) 

September 197, 215, 219-222 

Bus Shelters. August 150 

Bus Station, Union, Jacksonville, Fla. 
W. Kenyon Drake, Architect. 

August 149 

Business Buildings, More Business 
Means More. Article by L. Seth 
Schnitman, Chief Statistician, F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. 

August 38, 40 (adv.) 


C allender, John and Robert L. Davison, 
Designers. House of Robert L. Davi- 
son, Northport, Long Island, N. Y. 

October 275-278 

Campbell Miss E. P. and Miss Б. B. 
Stevens, House, Harbour Green, Long 
Island, N. Y Randolph Evans, 
Architect. October 281 

Capper, George H., Store, Chicago, ПІ. 

August 153, 154 

Carter-Saunders House. Restoration 
of Colonial Williamsburg. Perry, 
Shaw & Hepburn, Architects. 

November 341 
Garden Gate. November 350 

Chair with Aluminum Frame, Seat and 

Back. Alfred Roth, Architect. 
October 306 

Chair, Bentwood, with Plywood Seat. 
Ferdinand Kramer. October 306 

Chair, Metal, with Canvas Seat. Mar- 
cel Breuer, Architect. October 306 

Chair, Metal, with Upholstered Cush- 
ions. Marcel Breuer, Architect. 

October 306 

Chair, Metal Frame, with Slung Reed 

Seat and Back. Wrich Dieckmann. 
October 306 

Chair, Metal, with Leather Seat and 
Arm Rests. Le Corbusier and Char- 
lotte Perriand, Architects. 

October 306 

Chair, Plywood, with Metal Base. 
Alvar Aalto, Architect. October 306 

Chair, Reclining, and Footrest, Wicker. 
Erich Dieckmann. Octoher 306 

Chair, Upholstered. Bock and Feil. 

October 306 

Chair, Upholstered. Adolf Schneck, 
Architect. October 306 

Chair, Upholstered, with Metal Frame. 
Le Corbusier and Charlotte Perriand. 
Architects. October 306 

Chair and Desk. Heinrich Lauterbach, 
Architect. October 306 

Chairs of Flat Bar, Noncorroding 
Metal, with Upholstered Seats and 
Backs. Marcel Breuer, Architect. 

October 306 
In a Conference Room for a Corpo- 
ration, Paris, France. December 427 

Chairs, Plywood. Alvar Aalto, Archi- 

tect. October 306 


Chairs, Terrace, Aluminum. Marcel 
Breuer, Architect. October 306 
Chambless, Edgar. Obituary. July 9 


Chanin, Irwin S., Architect, Engineer 
and Sponsor. Green Acres, A Resi- 
dential Park Community near Val- 
ley Stream, Long Island, М. Ү. 

October 285, 286 

Chermayeff, Serge, F.R.LB.A. Com- 
ment on “Queen Mary, July 4 

Chicago Host House, Chicago, ТП. Paul 
Gerhardt, Jr., City Architect. 

August 146 

Chorley, Kenneth, President of Colo- 
nial Williamsburg, Inc. Article, 
Progress in the Restoration of Colo- 
nial Williamsburg. November 337, 338 

Chrysler Motor Building, World's Fair, 
Chicago, Ill, 1934. Holabird and 
Root, Architects. July 3 

Church, Bruton Parish. Restoration of 
Colonial Williamsburg. Perry, Shaw 
& Hepburn, Architects. November 339 

Church, The Third Unitarian, Chicago, 
ТП. Designed by Paul Schwelkher, 
Ine. December 441-444 

Churchill, Henry S. and Albert Maver, 
Architects; Ralph Eberlin, Chief Еп- 
gineer; Isaac McBride, Coordinator; 
Henry Wright and Allan Kamstra, 
Town Planners. Greenbrook, N. J. 
(Resettlement Administration.) 

September 231-234 


City Plan, Moscow. December 414 
Clark, John P. and Albert Frey, De- 
signers. Proposed Recreational Pro- 
ject, Palm Springs, Calif. August 144 
Clearance Solids for Recreation Build- 
ings. Article by Gavin Hadden, С.Е. 


July 13-22 
Cleveland Lumber Institute's $15,000 
House. July 9 


Clubhouse, Suffolk Downs Race Track, 
Boston, Mass. Mark Linenthal, En- 
gineer. December 446, 447 

Clubroom, Tokyo, Japan. Antonin Ray- 
mond, Architect, October 314 

Coates, Wells, Architect. Embassy 
Court Apartments, Brighton, Eng- 

land. October 275, 297-301 

Coke-Garrett House. Restoration of 
Colonial Williamsburg, Perry, Shaw 
& Hepburn, Architects. November 374 
Gardens November 344, 345, 349 

Cole, Harry, Structural Engineer. In- 
ventor of Haco System of Construc- 
tion. Concrete Units on Steel, 

July 68 

Colean, Miles L., Architect, and Tech- 
nical Director, FHA. Portrait. 

September 178 

Collins, Robert E., Architect; Thomas 
W. Lamb, Consulting Architect. Lin- 
coln Theater and Office Building, 
Miami Beach, Fla. August 101-104 

Colonial Williamsburg, Restoration of. 
Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, Architects. 

November 339-384 

Competition for the Design of A 
Typical Building for the New York 
World's Fair of 1939. October 248 

December 462-464 

Competition, Oregon Capitol. July 7 

August 76-80 
October 250, 251 

Concrete Unit Construction, Precast 
Panels of. Henry Luehrs Miller, 
Architect and Builder. July 69 

Concrete Units on Steel. Насо System 
of Construction. Invented by Harry 
Cole, Structural Engineer. July 68 

Concrete Wall Forms of Paper. 

September 242 

Concrete Walls, Houses with Steel and. 
Robert С. Lafferty, Architect. 

July 66, 67 

Conference Room for А Corporation, 
Exhibit in A, Paris, France. Walter 
Gropius, Architect. December 426, 427 

Congoleum-Nairn Showrooms. 

November 30 (adv.) 

Conservatory and Sun Porch, House in 

Hungary. Paul Laszlo, Architect, 
October 310 

Constable, Dr. J. E. R. Study on Win- 
dows Soundproofed Against Noise 
Intrusion, December 479 

Control Equipment. December 480,481 

Copeland, Peter. Second Mention, Com- 
petition for the Design of a Typical 
Building for the New York World's 
Fair of 1939. December 463 

Cordner, G. Frank, Justin R. Hartzog, 
William A. Strong, Roland A. Wank, 
Town Planners; William G. Powell, 
Chief Engineer; Albert L. Miller, Co- 
ordinator. Greenhills, Ohio. (Re- 
settlement Administration.) 

September 223-226 

Corinth Museum, Corinth, Greece. W. 
Stuart Thompson, Architect, of 
Thompson and Churchill. 

December 465-470 

Corn Exchange Bank Trust Со., Wash- 
ington Branch, New York City. 
Fellheimer and Wagner, Architects. 

August 92-97 

Courthouse, Jackson County, Kansas 
City, Mo. Keene and Simpson. Wight 
and Wight and Frederick C. Gunn, 
Architects; Edward F. Neild, Con- 
sulting Architect. December 456-461 

Covered Wagon Plant (Trailers), Pre- 
fabrication in the. August 161, 162 

Cranbrook Academy of Art: Architec- 
tural Education. September 204-206 

Crane, Jacob L. and Elbert Peets, Town 
Planners; Harry H. Bentley and 
Walter G. Thomas, Architects: Fred 
L. Naumer, Coordinator. Greendale, 
Wis. (Resettlement Administration.) 

September 227-230 

Crystal House, Chicago, Ill. George F. 
Keck and Leland T. Atwood, Archi- 
tects. October 319 

Cultural Front, The Technician on The. 
Article by K. Lónberg-Holm and С. 
Theodore Larson. December 472, 473 

Curtiss Aerocar Company Пе Luxe 
"Trailer Model. August 163 

Custis, John, Tenement, Garden. 
Restoration of Colonial Wiliams- 
burg. Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, 
Architects. November 369 


Czechoslovakian Pavilion, Brussels, 
Belgium, Exposition, 1935. Bohusloy 
Fuchs, Architect. July 3 

D an, George, Architect. Dreyfuss 


and Son Stcre, Houston, Texas. 
Furnishings Section. (Grand Rapids 
Designing Service.) August 155 
Men's Clothing Section. August 155 


Davenport, Edmund S., House, Chatham 
Manor, N. J. Randolph Evans, Archi- 
tect. October 283 

Davidson, J. R., Designer. Desk In A 
Doctor's Consultation Room. 

August 110 

Davison, Robert I., House, Northport, 
Long Island, М. Y. Designed by 
Hobert L. Davison and John Cal- 
lender. October 275-278 

Davison, Robert L. and John Callender, 
Designers. House of Robert L. 
Davison, Northport, Long Island, N. 
Y. October 275-278 

Dental Clinic, Eastman, Stockholm, 
Sweden. December 415 

Dental Clinic, Mobile (Aerocar Com- 
pany of Detroit). August 164 

Department Store. John Wanamaker 
Men’s Store, New York City. Ken- 
neth С. Welch, Architect. 

August 117-119, 153 

Department Store Building for J._N. 
Adam and Co., Buffalo, М. Ү. Не- 
modeled. Starrett and Van Vleck, 
Architects; Edward and Ashley, Con- 
sulting Engineers; Charles Swanson, 
Fixture Designer. August 116 

Derrick, Robert O., Ince, Architects. 
New Detroit Federal Building, De- 
troit, Mich. December 451-455 

Design for Environmental Control. 
Article by K. Linberg-Holm and C. 
Theodore Larson. August 157-159 

Desk In A Doctor's Consultation Room. 
Designed by J. R. Davidson. 

August 110 

Desk and Chair. Heinrich Lauterbach, 
Architect. October 306 

Detroit Federal Building, New, De- 
troit, Mich. Robert O. Derrick, Inc., 
Architects. December 451-455 

Dieckmann, Erich. Chairs. October 306 

Diet Building, Japan. November 334 

Dining Room, Apartment Building, 
Basel, Switzerland. Rudolf Mock 
and Otto Senn, Architects. October 316 

Dining Room, Apartment of Le Cor- 
busier, Paris. Le Corbusier and P. 
Jeanneret, Architects. October 313 

Dining Room, Apartment in Vienna. 
Ernst Plischke, Architect. October 312 

Dining Room, Governor's Private, 
Mantel Detail. Restoration of Colo- 
nial Williamsburg, Perry, Shaw & 
Hepburn, Architects. November 355 

Dining Room, House of Robert Brown, 
Chestnut Hill Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robert Brown, Designer. October 315 

Dining Room, Adolf Hitlers Home, 
Bavaria. July 5 

Dining Room, House of Moholy-Nagy, 
Dessau. Walter Gropius, Architect. 

October 309 

Dining Room, House for Walter Uhl, 
Port Washington, N. Y. H. W. Johan- 
son, Architect. July 32 

Dining-Living Room, House of Robert 

Davison, Northport, Long Island, 
N. Y. Designed by Robert L. Davison 
and John Callender, October 278 

Dining Room and Living Room, Apart- 
ment in New York City. William 
Muschenheim, Architect. October 312 

Dining Room and Living Room, House 
іп Berlin. Mies van der Rohe, 
Architect. October 317 

Dining Room and Living Room, Vienna. 
Leonie Pilewski, Architect. 

October 311 

Dixon, L. Murray, Architect. Atlantis 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. July 51-54 

Dorcey, Stanton M., the late, Sanitary 
Engineer; Alfred Kastner, Architect. 
Sewage Disposal Plant, Project No. 
8, nr. Hightstown, N. J. 

September 193, 194 

Doval Dress Shop, Brooklyn, N. ` 
Remodeled. Samuel I,  Malkind, 
Architect. August 137 

Drafting Room, International Harves- 
ter Co. November 406 

Drafting Room of Alfred Roth. 

October 291 

Drake, W. Kenyon, Architect. Union 

Bus Station, Jacksonville, Fla. 
August 149 

Draper, E. S., Director of Land Plan- 
ning and Housing Division, TVA. 
Article, Town Stores and Office 
Building, Norris, Tenn. ТУА Archi- 
tectural Section and Roland A, Wank, 
Architects. August 139-142 

Dress Shop, Doval, Brooklyn, N. š 
Remodeled. Samuel L. Malkind, 
Architect. August 137 

Dreyer, Jorgen C. Sculptor. Metal 
Placques Over Main Entrance, Jack- 
son County Courthouse, Kansas City, 
Mo. Keene and Simpson, Wight and 
Wight and Frederick C. Gunn, Archi- 
tects; Edward F. Neild, Consulting 
Architect. December 458 

Dreyfuss, Henry, Designer. _ Socony- 
Vacuum ОП Company Information 
Bureau, New York City. July 7 

Dreyfuss and Son Store, Houston, Tex. 
Furnishings Section. George Dahl, 
Architect: Grand Rapids Designing 


Service. August 155 
Men's Clothing Section. Geo. Dahl, 
Architect. August 155 


Drug Store, Norris, Tenn. TVA Archi- 
tectural Section and Roland A. Wank, 
Architects. Article by E. S. Draper, 
Director of Land Planning and Hous- 


ing Division, TVA. August 140, 141 
Duffus, R. L. Article, The Architect 
in A Modern World. 
September 181-192 
Portrait September 178 
Dunbar, J. A, Apartment, New York 
City. William Muschenheim, Archi- 
tect. Living Room. October 316 
Durig, А., ЕЖ. Brauning and H. Lew, 
Architects. Porch, Lindner House, 
Basel, Switzerland. July 29 
Duryea, Drix, of Drix Duryea, Inc. 
Article, Notes on Murais by Pho- 
tography. July 57-62 


| Construction, Houses of 
Rammed. Thomas Hibben, Architect. 
October 323, 324 
Eastman Dental Clinic, Stockholm, 
Sweden. December 415 
Eberlin, Ralph, Chief Engineer; Isaac 
MeBride, Coordinator; Henry Wright 
and Allan Kamstra, Town Planners; 
Albert Mayer and Henry 8. Churchill, 
Architects. Greenbrook, N. J. (Re- 
settlement Administration.) 
September 231-234 
Education of The Architect: Schools. 
September 201-214 
Edward and Ashley, Consulting En- 
gineers; Charles Swanson, Fixture 
Designer; Starrett and Van Vleck, 
Architects. Department Store Build- 
ing for J. N. Adam and Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Remodeled. August 116 
Electrical Pavilion, Monza, Italy, Ex- 
position, 1930. Figini and Pollini, 
Architects. July 3 
Ellington, Douglas D. and R. J, Wads- 
worth, Architects; H. B. Bursley, 
Engineering Designer; Wallace Rich- 
ards, Coordinator; Hale Walker, 
Town Planner. Greenbelt, Md. (Re- 
settlement Administration.) 
September 197, 215, 219-222 
Embassy Court Apartments, Brighton, 
England. Wells Coates, Architect. 
October 275, 297-301 
Emberton, Joseph, Architect. Barber 
Shop Appointment Desk. 
September 199 
Men's Store for Messrs. Simpson, 
Piccadilly, London, England. July 7 
August 120-129 
Snack Bar In a Department store. 
September 200 
Stair Railing, Detail. September 200 
Evans, Ernestine. Article, Trailers 
and The World's Fair. August 160 
Evans, Randolph, Architect. House of 
Edmund 8. Davenport, Chatham 
Manor, М. J. October 283 
House of Bruce Newman, Orchard 
Hill, Westchester, N. Y. October 282 
House of the Misses E. B. Stevens 
and E. P. Campbell, Harbour Green, 
Long Island, N. Y. October 281 
Houses for Harmon National Realty 
Company, Orchard Hill, Westchester, 
NY October 275, 279, 280, 284 
Exhibit in A Conference Room for A 
Corporation, Paris, France. Walter 
Gropius, Architect. December 426, 427 
Exhibition Building for A Newspaper, 
Cologne, Germany. Hans  Schu- 
macher, Architect. December 423, 424 
Exhibition Building Proposed for 
Darien, Conn., A Community. By A. 
Lawrence Kocher and Albert Frey. 
December 425 
Exhibition Hall, Barcelona, Spain. 
Mies van der Rohe, Architect, 
October 312 
Exhibition, Milan, Triennale, 1936. En- 
trance to A Hall for Display. De- 
signed by Max Bill. December 430 
Exhibition Room. December 431 
Gallery of Architecture. Agnoldo- 
nico Pica, Architect. December 428 
Swiss Section by Max Bill. 
December 429 
Exhibition Room, Milan_ Exhibition, 
Triennale, 1936. December 431 
Exhibition Rooms, International Ex- 
position of Decorative Arts, Indus- 
trial Design and Architecture, Italy. 
October 248 
Exposition Building. July 2, 3 
Exposition of Decorative Arts, Indus- 
trial Design and Architecture, Inter- 
national, Italy. Exhibition Rooms. 
October 248 


Exposition, Paris, 1937. October 249 


| TE Article by Russell Walcott 
November 385-389 

Fair, Ystad, Sweden. October 246, 247 
Faulkner, Waldron, Architect. Рог- 
trait. September 178 
Federal Building, New Detroit, De- 
troit, Mich. Robert O. Derrick, Inc., 
Architects. December 451-155 
Fellheimer and Wagner, Architects. 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. 


Washington Branch, New York City. 
а Р August 92-97 
Felten, Major, Sereen from Drawing 
by. July 59 
Feltman апа  Curme Shoe Stores. 
Koenigsberg and Weisfeld, Іпс., 
Architects, 
Chicago, Ill. August 134 
Phoenix, Arizona. August 133 
Ferro-Concrete Diving Towers, Astoria 
Pool, New York. August 80 
Field, F. V. House, Hartford, Conn. 
Howe and Lescaze, Architects. Liv- 
ing Room. October 315 
Figini and Pollini, Architects. Elec- 
trical Pavilion, Monza, Italy, Exposi- 
tion, 1930. July 3 
Filing Stations. Shell Oil Station, 
Toledo, Ohio. Developed by In- 
sulated Steel Construction Co. 
August 147 
Typical Shell Station. L. Raymond 
White, Architect. August 148 
Finnish Pavilion, Antwerp, Belgium, 
Exposition, 1930. Brik Bryggman, 
Architect. July 2 
Fischer, K., Engineer. Testing Be- 
havior of Soils for Foundations. 
November 405 
Flewelling, Ralph C., Architect. House 
for H. J. Alley, Brentwood Heights, 
Los Angeles, Calif. December 437 
Oregon Capitol Competition Entry. 
4 August 77 
Floating Rallway. 
December Frontispiece 
Flooring from Brake Linings. 
September 242 
Ford Motor Co. River Houge Plant, 
Dearborn, Mich. Albert Kahn, Inc., 
Architects. September 195 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. Wood Panel System of Pre- 
fabrication Developed by. July 72, 73 
P. September 174 
Fouilhoux and Godley, Kenneth M. 
Murchison and Raymond Hood, Archi- 
tects. Beaux-Arts Apartments, New 
York City. October 309 
Fouilhoux and Harrison, Architects. 
Rockefeller Apartments, New York 
City. October 275, 302, 303 
Portraits. October 243 
Fraser, Alan Wood and Robert C. Laf- 
ferty, Architects.  2-family, 8-unit 


House. July 66 
Frey, Albert, Designer. House іп 
Zurich, Switzerland. July 35-40 


Frey, Albert and John P. Clark, De- 
signers. Proposed Recreational Pro- 
ject, Palm Springs, Calif. August 144 

Frey, Albert and A. Lawrence Kocher. 

Community Exhibition Building 
Proposed for Darien, Conn. 

December 425 

Kitchen, Apartment in Palm Springs. 

Calif. October 318 

Fry, E. Maxwell and Walter Gropius, 
Architectural Partnership. Portraits. 

October 251 

Fuchs, Bohuslov, Architect. Czecho- 
slovakian Pavilion, Brussels, Bel- 
gium, Exposition, 1935. July 3 
Pavilion of City of Brno, Brno, 
Czechoslovakia, Exposition, 1928. 

July 2 

Fuller, Mrs. Charles, House, Winnetka, 
IH. R. Е. Fuller, Architect. July 33, 34 

Fuller, R. F., Architect. House for 
Mrs. Charles Fuller, Winnetka, Ill. 

July 33, 34 

Furnishing, Its Planning and: The 
Apartment Interior. Article by Wil- 
liam Muschenheim. October 306-320 

Furniture. By Gilbert Rohde. 

September 200 

Furniture Designed by Alfred Roth 
and Marcel Breuer, Living Room of 
Alfred Roth. October 290, 293 

Furniture Display Trailer, Reens. 

August 164 

Furniture Store for W, and J. Sloane, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. John and 
Donald B. Parkinson, Architects, 

August 130 


Furniture Types. October 306 


Gar, James, House. Restoration of 
Colonial Williamsburg. Perry, Shaw 
& Hepburn, Architects. November 343 

Gaol, Public. Restoration of Colonial 
Williamsburg. Perry, Shaw & Hep- 
burn, Architects. November 381 
Debtors’ Cell. November 365 
Keeper's Chamber. November 364 

Gardens: Restoration of Colonial Will- 
iamsburg. Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, 
Architects. November 344, 345, 349, 

369-371 

Gates. Restoration of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, 
Architects. 

November 346-348, 350. 351, 353 

Gerhardt, Jr., Paul, City Architect, Chi- 
cago Host House, Chicago, TII. 

August 146 

German Republic Pavilion, Barcelona, 
Spain, Exposition, 1929. Mies van 
der Rohe, Architect. July 2 


Glass in The Garden. September 177 
Godley and  Fouilhoux, Kenneth М. 
Murchison and Raymond Hood, 
Architects. Beaux-Arts Apartments, 
New York Ci October 309 
Golden Gate Bridge, San Francisco, 
Calif. July 8 
Governors Palace. Restoration of 
Colonial Williamsburg. Perry, Shaw 
& Hepburn, Architect. 
November 354- 368, 370, 371 
Grafa International Exhibit, Basel, 
1936. Plan. December 431 
Grand Rapids Designing Service. Na- 
tional Clothing Co. Store, Rochester, 
N. Y. Boys’ Clothing Department. 
August 154 
Furnishings Section in Youths’ De- 
partment. August 154 
Furnishings Section, Dreyfuss and 
Son Store, Houston, Texas. George 
Dahl, Architect. August 155 
Weber and Heilbroner Store, New 
York City. Kenneth С. Welch, Archi- 
tect. August 153, 155 
Grandstand, Suffolk Downs Race 
Track, Boston, Mass. Mark Linen- 
thal, Engineer. December 446-450 
Great Lakes Exposition, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Hall of Progress. July 3 
September 240 
Green Acres, A Residential Park Com- 
Valley Stream, Long 
Irwin 8. Chanin. Archi- 
tect, Engineer and Sponsor. 
October 285, 286 
Green, Howard Whipple, Director, Real 
Property Inventory of Metropolitan 
Cleveland. Article, Retail Outlets 
Per 1,000 Families. August 85-90 
Greenbelt, Md. (Resettlement Admin- 
istration.) Hale Walker, Town Plan- 
ner; Douglas D. Ellington and R. J. 
Wadsworth, Architec B. Burs- 
ley, Engineering Designer; Wallace 
Richards, Coordinator. 
September 197, 215, 219-222 
Greenbrook, N. J. (Resettlement Ad- 
ministration.) Henry Wright and 
Allan Kamstra, Town Planners; Al- 
bert Mayer and Henry S. Churchill, 
Architects; Ralph Eber , Chief En- 
gineer; Isaac McBride, Coordinator. 
September 231-234 
Greendale, Wis. (Resettlement Admin- 
istration.) Jacob L. Crane and Ei- 
bert Peets, Town Planners; Harry H. 
Bentley and Walter С. Thomas, 
Architects; Fred L. Naumer, Coor- 
dinator. September 227-230 
Greenhill, Dr., Office, Chicago, Ill. De- 
signed by Loebl and Schlossman, 
Architects. August 110 
Greenhills, Ohio. (Resettlement Ad- 
ministration.) Justin R. Hartzog, 
William А. Strong, Roland А. Wank, 
G. Frank_Cordner, Town Planners; 
William G. Powell, Chief Engineer; 
Albert L. Miller, Coordinator. 
September 223-226 
Gripper Frame for Glass Tiles. July 74 
Grocery Store, Norris, Tenn. TVA 
Architectural Section and Roland A. 
Wank, Architects. Article by E. 
Draper, Director of Land Planning 
and Housing Division, TVA. 
August 142 
Gropius, Walter, Architect. Dining 
Room, House of Moholy-Nagy, Des- 
sau. October 309 
Exhibit in A Conference Room for 
A Corporation, Paris, France. 
December 426, 427 
Portrait. October 251 
Waste Paper Basket in Perforated 
Aluminum. September 198 
opius, Walter and E. Maxwell Fry, 
Architectural Partnership. Portraits. 
October 251 
Gunn, Frederick C. Keene and Simp- 
son, Wight and "Wight, Architects; 
Edward F. Neild, Consulting Archi- 
tect. Jackson County Courthouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. December 456-461 
Gunnison, Foster, Developer, Prefab- 
ricated Houses, ‘Louisville, Ky. 
September 174 
Gymnasium, House for An Aviator. 
October 318 


of Construction. Соп- 
nits on Steel. Invented by 

Harry Cole, Structural Engineer. 
5 July 68 
Hadden, Gavin, C. E. Article, Clear- 
ance Solids for Recreation Buildings. 
July 13-22 
Hagopian, Vahan, Architect. Designer 
of Office of Dr. Philip R. Lehrman, 
New York City. August 113, 114 
Hague, Miss, House, Pasadena. Calif. 

Van Pelt and Lind, Architects. 

December 436 

Hahn Shoe Store, Washington, D. 
Pioso, Peterson and Associates. 
Architects. August 132 
Half-Year Building Totals Analyzed. 
Article by L. Seth Schnitman, Chief 
Statistician, F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. September 40, 42 (adv.) 


Handball Court. Office of John Rus- 

sell Pope, Architects. October 315 

Hangars, Prefabricated Metal, French 

Air Ministry. M. Aimond, Engineer, 

Designer of Roof. November 404 

Harbeson, John F., Architect; Of the 
Office of Paul P. Cret. Portrait. 

: September 178 

Harmon Nationa Realty Company, 

ses, Orehard Hill, Westchester, 

Randolph Ev š 

October 275, 279, 280, 284 

п апа Fouilhoux, chitects. 

efeller Apartments, w York 

October 2 303 

Portraits. October 243 

Hartzog, Justin R., William A. Strong, 

Roland А. Wank, G. Frank Cordner, 

William G. Powell, 

Chief Engir . Miller, Co- 

ordinator. i 


(Reset- 
tlement Administration.) 
September 223-226 
Article, Longview, 


Hare, 8. Herbert. 


Washington. July 23-28 
Hare and Hare, City Planners. Long- 
view, Washington. July 23-28 


Harrison and Fouilhoux, Architects. 
Oregon Capitol Competition Entry. 
August 76 
Harvard University: Architectural Edu- 
cation. September 212 
Hays and Simpson, Architects. Oregon 
Capitol Competition Entry. 
August 77 
Hibben, Thomas, Architect. Houses of 
Rammed Earth Construction. 
October 323, 324 
Hightstown, N. J., RA Project. July 5 
Hitchens, William E. Professor and 
Head, Department of Architecture, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Portrait. September 179 
Hohl, Russell L., Architect. Designer 
of Revecon System of Joints. 
August 165 
Holabird and Root, Architects. Chry- 
sler Motor Building, World's Fair, 
Chicago, Ill., 1934. July 
Hood, Raymond and Kenneth M. Mur- 
chison, Godley and Fouilhoux, Archi- 
tects. Beaux-Arts Apartments, New 
York City. October 309 
Hospital, Madera Co., Calif. PW 
October 248 
Hotel, Atlantis, Miami Beach. Fla, L. 
Murray Dixon, Architect. July 51-54 
House (2-family, 3-unit). Robert C. 
Lafferty and Alan Wood Fraser, 
Architects. July 66 


House, Two-Story Mobile. Designed 
by Corwin Willson. July 64, 65 
House (2-story, 5-unit). Robert’ С. 


Lafferty and Jack G. Stewart, Archi- 
tects. July 66 
House in Zurich, Switzerland. Designed 
by Albert Frey. July_35-40 
Houses, Model, at 1936 Fairs. July 9 
Houses, Prefabricated, Louisville, Ky. 
Developed by Foster Gunnison. 
September 174 
Houses of Rammed Earth Construc- 
tion. Thomas Hibben, Architect. 
October 323, 324 
Houses with Steel and Concrete Walls. 
Robert C. Lafferty, Architect. 
July 66, 67 
Housing Boom—Can We Duplicate It? 
The British, Article by John W. 
Вгаһпег-5: n September 176, 177 
Housing Development, Cooperative, 
Stockholm, Sweden. September 173 
Housing Development Built by Oak- 
г, Inc. Project Manager 
ng Architect, Barton P. 
ehitectural Work D 
Earl G. Von Storch. Westacr 


Pontiac, Mich. 


October 
Housing, Inc, American Society 
Better. November 331 
Housing Project, Villeurbanne. France. 
November 332 

Housing, Purdue University. 
November 330 
Housing and Recovery. Article by 
William Stanley Parker. July 11. 12 
Howe and Lescaze, Architects. A Pro- 
posed Museum of Contemporary Art 
for New York City. July 43-50 
Living Room, House of F. V. Field. 
Hartford, Conn. October 315 
Hudnut, Joseph, Dean, Graduate School 
of Architecture, Harvard University. 
Portrait. September 179 
Huvler's Restaurant, Chicago, n. 
"Blossom Room." July 60 
Hytónen, A. and R. V. Luukkonen, 
Architects. City Market Hall, Hel- 
singfors, Finland. July 5 


қанаған Refuse, Columbus, Ohio. 
Edward A. Ramsey, Architect. 
July 256 
Industrial Buildings September 195 
Information Bureau. Chicago Host 
House, Chicago, Ill. Paul Gerhardt. 
Jr., City Architect. August 146 
Tnsane Asylum, Camarillo, Calif. 
October 250 
Insulated Steel Construction Co., Devel- 
opers. Shell Oil Station, Toledo, 
Ohio. August 147 


Insulated Steel Panel "Construction 
Developed by Dr. Ludwig Kletzin, 
Germany. July 70 

Insulation Materials, New. 

September 238, 239 

Integrated Kitchens. October 325 

Integrated Roofs. November 404 

Integration in Steel. November 401-403 

Interior, The Apartment: Its Planning 
and Furnishing. Article by William 
Muschenheim. October 306 

Interior Building, Washington, D. С. 

November 

Interior and Photo Mural, “Spa 

House." Frederick J. Kiesler, Archi- 


tect. eptember 199 
Interiors, Japan. Antonin Raymond, 
Arch October 320 


mal Congress of Modern 
November 33% 
International position of Decorative 
Arts, Industrial Design and Architec- 
ture, Italy. Exhibition Rooms. 
October 248 
International Harvester Co. Drafting 
Room. November 406 
Israel, Dr. 8. Leon, Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa.’ Designed by Norman N. Rice. 
August 111, 112 


Internat 


Tapren County Courthouse, Kansas 
City, Mo. Keene and Simpson, Wight 
and Wight and Frederick C, Gunn, 
Architects; Edward F. Neild, Con- 
sulting Architect. December 6-461 

Jeanneret, P. and Le Corbusier, Archi- 
tects. Apartment House at Pare des 
Princes, Paris, October 313 
Dining Room, Apartment of Le Cor- 
busier, Paris. October 313 
Living Room, House at Ville d'Avray, 
France. October 310 
Stair Hall, Villa Savoye, Poissy, 
France. October 309 

Jeanneret, P., Charlotte Perriand and 
Le Corbusier, Architect Bathroom, 
Salon d'Automne, Paris. October 318 
Floor Plan. October 321 

Jenks, Barton P., Jr.; Project Manager 
and Supervising Architect; Architec- 
tural Work by Earl G. Von Storch. 
Westacres, near Pontiac, Mich. Hous- 
ing Development Built by Oakland 
Housing, Inc. September 197 

October 253-274 
Portraits. October 243 

Johanson, H. W., Architect, House for 

Walter Uhl, Port Washington, N. Y. 
July 30-32 

Johns-Manville Corporation, New York 
City. Executive Offices. Interiors. 
Designed by Louis С. Sigloch, Archi- 
tect. August 107-109 

Jones, Roy C., Professor and Acting 
Head, School of Architecture, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Portrait. 

September 179 

“Jubilee Buildings,” London, England. 

Housing for British Soldiers. 
December 415 

Jurg&ensen's Market, Pasadena. Calif. 

Van Pelt and Lind, Architects. 
August 145 


K ahn, Albert, Inc., Architects and En- 
gineers. American Blower Corpora- 
tion Plant, Detroit, Mich. 

September 195 

River Rouge Plant, 
Dearborn, Mich. September 195 
Office Building for The Upjohn Chem- 
ical Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

August 99, 100 
WWJ Broadcasting Station, Detroit. 
Mich. December 438-440 

Kahn, Ely Jacques, Architect. Show- 
room for Hazel Kolman, New York 
City. August Frontispiece, 115 

Kamstra, Allan and Henry Wright, 
Town Planners; Albert Mayer and 
Henry 8. Churchill, Architects; Ralph 
Eberlin, Chief Engineer; Isaac Mc- 
Bride, Coordinator. Greenbrook, N. 
J. (Resettlement Administration.) 

September 231-234 

Kaplan, Solomon, Designer. Winkel- 

man Shoe Store, New York City. 
August 131 

Kastner, Alfred, Architect; the late 
Stanton М. Dorcey, Sanitary En- 
gineer. Sewage Disposal Plant, Pro- 
ject No. 8, nr. Hightstown, N. J. 

September 193, 194 

Kayser, Julius, Store, New York City. 
Edward I. Shire, Architect. 

August 135, 136 

Keally, Francis and Goodhue Living- 
ston, Architects, Winners of Oregon 
State Capitol Competition. July 7 

Keck, Charles, Sculptor. Panel Over 
Main Entrance, Jackson County 
Courthouse, Kansas City, Mo. Keene 
and Simpson, Wight and Wight and 
Frederick C. Gunn, Architects; Ed- 
ward F. Neild, Consulting Architect. 

December 457 

Keck, George F. and Leland T. At- 
wood, Architects. Crystal House, 
Chicago, Ill. October 219 


Ford Motor Со. 


Keene and Simpson, Wight and Wight 
and Frederick C. Gunn, Architect 
Edward F. Neild, Consulting Arch 
tect. Jackson County Courthouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. December 456-461 

Kelvin Home. November 330 

Kerr House. Restoration of Colonial 
Williamsburg. Perry, Shaw & Hep- 
burn, Architects. Gate. 

November 346, 347 
Outbuilding, November 373 

Kiesler, Frederick J. Architect. In- 
terior and Photo Mural, “Space 
House.” September 199 
Reading Lamp. October 306 

Kiesler, Frederick J., Architect; Miss 
N. Swan, Designer. Stage Setting: 
“Joseph and His Brethren.” 

September 196 

Killam, Charles W., Professor, Gradu- 
ate School of Architecture, Harvard 
University. Portrait. September 179 

Kitchen, Apartment at Palm Springs, 
Calif. A. Lawrence Kocher and Al- 
bert Frey. October 318 

Kitchen Equipment, Unit. July 74 

Kitchen, House in Zurich, Switzerland. 
Designed by Albert Frey. July 38 

Kitchens, Integrated. October 325 

Kletzin, Dr. Ludwig, Germany. Devel- 
oper of Insulated Steel Panel Con- 
struction, July 70 

Kocher, A. Lawrence and Albert Frey. 
А Community Exhibition Building 
Proposed for Darien, Conn. 

December 425 
Kitchen, Apartment in Palm Springs, 
Calif. October 318 

Kocher, 4 Lawrence and Gerhard 
Ziegler, Architects. Sunlight Towers 
Apartment, New York City. Floor 
Plan, October 321 

Koenigsberg and Weisfeld, Inc., Archi- 
tects, Feltman and Curme Shoe 
Stores. 

Chicago, Ill. August 134 
Phoenix, Arizona. August 133 

Kolman, Hazel, Showroom, New York 

City. Ely Jacques Kahn, Architect. 
August Frontispiece, 115 

Koyl George S., Dean, School of Fine 
Arts, University of Pennsylvania. 
Portrait. September 179 

Kozy-Coach Trailer Model. August 162 

Kramer, Ferdinand. Chair. October 306 

Kreymborg, Charles, Architect. Apart- 
ment Building at Grand Concourse 
and Mt. Hope Place, New York City. 
October 275, 304 

November 328, 329 


Kurdish Temples. 


L abrot, W. H., Remodeled Apartment, 
New York City. William Muschen- 
heim, Architect, October 295, 296 

Lafferty, Robert C., Architect. Houses 
with Steel and Concrete Walls. 

July 66, 67 

Lafferty, Robert С. and Alan Wood 
Fraser, Architects. 2-family, 3-unit 
House. July 66 

Lafferty, Robert C. and Jack G. Stew- 
art, Architects. 2-story, 5-unit 
House. July 66 

Lamb, Thomas W., Consulting Archi- 
tect; Robert E. Collins, Architect. 
Lincoln Theater and Office Building, 
Miami Beach, Fla. August 101-104 


Lamp, P-H. October 306 
Lamp, Reading. Frederick Kiesler, 
Architect. October 306 


Land Yacht (Aerocar Company of De- 
troit). August 162 
Larson, C. Theodore and K. Linberg- 
Holm. Article, Design for Епуігоп- 
mental Control. August 154-159 
Article, The Technician on The Cul- 
tural Front. December 472, 473 
Laszlo, Paul, Architect. Sun Porch 
and Conservatory, House in Hungary. 
October 310 
Lauterbach, Heinrich, Architect. Desk 
and Chair. October 306 
Lawrence, Ellis F., Dean, School of 
Architecture and Allied Arts, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Comment on 
Oregon State Capitol Competition. 
Oetober 250, 251 
Portrait. September 179 
Le Corbusier, Apartment, Paris, Le 
Corbusier and P. Jeanneret, Archi- 
tects. Dining Room. October 313 
Le Corbusier, Architect. Pavilion de 
L'Esprit Nouveau. Paris, France, 
Exposition, 1925. July 2 
Portrait. October 243 
Le Corbusier and P. Jeanneret, Archi- 
tects. Apartment House at Parc des 
Princes, Paris. October 313 
Dining Room, Apartment of Le Cor- 
busier, Paris. October 313 
Living Room, House at Ville d'Avray, 
France. October 310 
Stair Hal, Villa Savoye, Poissy, 
France. October 309 
Le Corbusier, P. Jeanneret and Char- 
lotte Perriand, Architects. Bath- 
room, Salon d'Automne, Paris, 
October 318 
Floor Plan. October 321 
Le Corbusier and Charlotte Perriand, 
Architects. Chairs. October 306 


Lecture Hall in New Libr 
Finland. Alvar Aalto, Ar 
December 476 

Lehrman, Dr. Philip R., Office, New 


York City. Designed by Уаһап 
Hagopiz Architect. August 113, 114 
Lescaze, William, Architect. Magnolia 


s 
Oil Company, Pavilion, Texas Centen- 
nial Exposition, Dallas, Техаз. July 3 
Oregon Capitol Competition Entry. 

August 76 
Charles E. Wilbour Library, Brook- 
lyn Museum. December 418, 419 

Lew, H. A. Durig and F. Brauning, 
Architects. Porch, Lindner House, 

„Basel, Switzerland. July 29 

Library, Longview, Washington. 


4 
Library, New, Viipuri Finland.  Lec- 
ture Hall. Alvar Aalto, Architect. 
December 476 
Library, Charles E. Wilbour, Brooklyn 
Museum. William Lescaze, Architect. 
December 418, 419 
Light Designed for Drafting. 
P November 406 
Lightfoot House. Restoration of Colo- 
nial Williamsburg. Perry, Shaw & 
Hepburn, Architects. November 372 
Gate. November 351 
Lighting, Directed Indirect. 
: September 240, 241 
Lighting Fixture, Men's Store for 
Messrs. Simpson, Piccadilly, London, 
England. Joseph Emberton, Archi- 
лесі. August 129 
Lighting Fixtures. Kurt Versen, De- 
Signer. August 50 (adv.) 
Lincoln Theater апа Office Building, 
Miami Beach, Fla. Robert Е. Col- 
lins, Architect; Thomas W. Lamb, 
Consulting Architect. August 101-104 
Lindner House, Basel, Switzerland. F. 
Brauning, H. Lew and H. Durig, 
Architects. Porch. July 29 
Linenthal, Mark, Engineer, Suffolk 
Downs Race Track, Boston, Mass. 
۴ December 445-450 
Living Room, Apartment in Berlin. 
„Marcel Breuer, Architect. October 317 
Living Room, Apartment of J. A. Dun- 
bar, New York City. William Mus- 
chenheim, Architect. October 316 
Living Room, Apartment House in 
Stuttgart. Mies van дег Rohe, 
„Architect. October 312 
Living Room, House of F. V. Field, 
Hartford, Conn. Howe and Lescaze, 
Architects. October 315 
Living Room, House in Hamburg. Karl 
„Schneider, Architect. October 317 
Living Room, House in Zurich, Switz- 
erland. Designed by Albert Frey. 
July 37 
Living Room, Remodeled Apartment of 
W. H. Labrot, New York City. Wil- 
liam Muschenheim, Architect. 
October 296 
Living Room of Alfred Roth. Furni- 
ture Designed by Alfred Roth and 
Marcel Breuer. October 290, 293 
Living Room, V.D.L. Research House, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Richard J, Neu- 
tra, Architect. October 315 
Living Room, House at Ville d'Avray, 
France. Le Corbusier and P. Jean- 
neret, Architects. October 310 
Living Room Corner, Apartment in 
Vienna. Ernst Plischke, Architect. 
October 309 
Living-Dining Room, House of Robert 
L. Davison, Northport, Long Island, 
N. Y. Designed by Robert І, Davison 
and John Callender. October 278 
Living Room and Dining Room, Apart- 
ment in New York City.  Williain 
Muschenheim, Architect. October 312 
Living Room and Dining Room, House 
in Berlin. Mies van дег Rohe, 
Architect. October 317 
Living Room and Dining Room, Vienna. 
Leonie Pilewski, Architect. 
October 311 
Living Room and Terrace, Apartment 
House at Parc des Princes, Paris. 
Le Corbusier and Р. Јеаппегеї, 
Architects. October 313 
Livingston, Goodhue, апа Francis 
Keally, Architects, Winners of Ore- 
gon State Capitol Competition. July 7 
Lobbies and Foyer, Jackson County 
Courthouse, Kansas City, Mo. Keene 
and Simpson, Wight and Wight and 
Frederick С. Gunn, Architects; Ed- 
ward F. Neild, Consulting Architect. 
December 460 
Loebl and Schlossman, Architects. De- 
signers of Office of Dr. Greenhill, 
Chicago, Ill. August 110 
Lónberg-Holm, K. and C. "Theodore 
Larson. Article, Design for Environ- 
mental Control. August 157-159 
Article, The Technician on The Cul- 
tural Front. December 472, 473 
Longview, Washington. Article by S. 
Herbert Hare. July 23-28 
Lorch, Emil, Professor and Head, Col- 
lege of Architecture, University of 
Michigan. Portrait. September 179 
Luukkonen, R. V. and А. Hytönen, 
Architects. City Market Hall, Hel- 
singfors, Finland, July 5 


ride, 1 c, Coordinator; Henry 
Wright and Allan Kamstra, Town 
Planners; Albert Mayer and Henry 
S. Churchill, Arehitects; Ralph Eber- 
lin, Chief Engineer. Greenbrook, N. 
J. (Resettlement Administration.) 
September 231-234 
Macrograph of 52 8 Ingot. December 471 
Magazine, The. Restoration of Colo- 
nial Williamsburg. Owned by the 
Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities, Restored by 
the Williamsburg Restoration. 
November 378-380 
Magnolia Oil Company Pavilion, Texas 
Centennial Exposition, Dallas, Texas. 
William Lescaze, Architect. July 3 
Malkind, Samuel L., Architect. Doval 
Dress Shop, Brooklyn, N. Y. Не- 
modeled. August 137 
Mall, Washington, D. C. November 333 
Mallet-Stevens, Architect. Swimming 
Pool, France. October 319 
Mantel Details, Governor's Palace. 
Restoration of Colonial Williams- 
burg. Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, 
Architects, 
November 354, 355, 357, 363 
Market Hall, City, Helsingfors, Fin- 
land. А. Hyténen and R. V. Luuk- 
konen, Architects. July 5 
Market, Jurgensen's, Pasadena, Calif. 
Van Pelt and Lind, Architects. 
August 145 
Marketing News of the Building In- 
dustry. July 30, 33 (adv.) 
August 44, 46, 48, 50, 52 (adv.) 
September 46, 48, 50, 52 (adv.) 
October 42, 43, 44, 46, 48, 50 (adv.) 
November 30, 31, 32, 36, 38, 40 (adv.) 
December 26, 27, 28, 30, 32, 34 (adv.) 
Marston and Maybury Architects. Ore- 
gon Capitol Competition Entry. 
August 77 
Masera, Paolo, Architect. Ship's Cabin. 
October 318 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Architectural Education. 
September 202 
Mayer, Albert and Henry S. Churchill, 
Architects; Ralph Eberlin, Chief En- 
gineer; Isaac McBride, Coordinat 
Henry Wright and Allan a, 
Town Planners. Greenbrook, N. J. 
(Resettlement Administration.) 
September 231-234 
Memor. "Will Rogers Shrine of the 
Sun," Colorado. November 333 
Men's Clothing Section, Dreyfuss and 
Son Store, Houston, Texas. Geo. 
Dahl, Architect. August 155 
Men's Shop, Plan Fundamentals for the. 
Article by Kenneth C. Welch. 
August 151-156 
Men's Store for Messrs, Simpson, Pic- 
cadilly, London, England. Joseph 
Emberton, Architect. July 7 
August 120-129 
Men's Store, John Wanamaker, New 
York City. Kenneth C. Welch, Archi- 
tect. August 117-119, 153 
Merkelbach and Karsten, Architects. 
Broadcasting Studios, AVRO Build- 
ing, Hilversum, Holland. 
December 476 
Metal Sheets, Paint-Gripping. 
December 482 
Metal Tubing Like Rubber. October 326 
Milan Exhibition, Triennale, 1936. En- 
trance to a Hall for Display. De- 
signed by Max Bill. December 430 
Exhibition Room. December 431 
Gallery of Architecture. Agnoldo- 
menico Pica, Architect. December 428 
Swiss Section by Max Bill. 
December 430 
Miller, Albert L., Coordinator; Justin 
R. 'Hartzog, William А. Strong, 
Holand A. Wank, G. Frank Cordner, 
Town Planners; William G. Powell, 
Chief Engineer. Greenhills, Ohio. 
(Resettlement Administration.) 
September 223-226 
Miller, Henry Luehrs, Architect and 
Builder. Precast Panels of Concrete 
Unit Construction, July 69 
Milles, Carl, Sculptor. Orpheus Foun- 
tain, Stockholm, Sweden. 
September 171 
WWJ Broadcasting Station, Detroit, 
Mich. Albert Kahn, Іпс., Architects 
and Engineers. December 439 
Mint Museum, Charlotte, N. C. Plan. 
December 420 
Mobile Dental Clinic (Aerocar Com- 
pany of Detroit). August 164 
Mobile House, Two-Story. Designed by 
Corwin Willson. July 64, 65 
Mock, Rudolf and Otto Senn, Archi- 
tec Apartment Building, Basel, 
Switzerland. October 305, 310, 316 
Modé Theater and Store Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. B. Leo Steif and Company, 
Architec August 105 
Model of An Ideal Modern Town. F. 
H. S. Yorke and Marcel Breuer, 
Architects. October 244, 245 
Model Village, Shanghai, China. 
August 81 
Moholy-Nagy, House, Dessau. Walter 
Gropius, Architect.’ Dining Room. 
October 309 


More Business Means More Business 
Buildings. Article by L. Seth Schnit- 
man, Chief Statistician, F. W. Dodge 
Corporatio August 38, 40 (adv.) 

Morin, Roi L., Architect. Comment on 
Oregon Capitol Competition. 

August 78-80 

Moscow City Plan. December 414 

Motor Shelter, Milan, Italy. 

September 170 

Mumford, Lewis, Critic. Portrait. 

September 178 

Murals by Photography, Notes оп. 
Article by Drix Duryea of Drix 
Duryea, Inc. July 57-62 

Murals by José M. Sert for Council 
Room, Palace of the League of 
Nations, Geneva. December 413 

Murchison, Kenneth M. and Raymond 
Hood, Godley and Fouilhoux, Archi- 
tects. Beaux-Arts Apartments, New 
York City. October 309 

Muschenheim, William, Architect. Arti- 
cle, The Apartment Interio Its 
Planning and Furnishing. 

A October 306-320 
Living Room, Apartment of J. A. 
Dunbar, New York City. October 316 
Living Room апа Dining Room, 
Apartment in New York City. 

October 312 
Remodeled Apartment of W. H. 
Labrot, New York City. 

October 295, 296 

Entrance Hall. 
December 421 
Charles E. Wilbour, Library. Will- 
iam Lescaze, Architect. 

December 418, 419 
Flan of Main Floor (Remodeled). 
December 420 

Museum of Contemporary Art for New 
York City, A Proposed. By Howe and 
Lescaze, Architects. July 43-50 

Museum, Corinth, Greece. W. Stuart 
Thompson, Architect, of Thompson 
and Churchill. December 465-470 

Museum, Mint, Charlotte, N. C. Plan. 

December 420 

Museum Planning Article by Philip 
N. Youtz, АЛ President of the 
American Federation of Arts. 

December 417-422 

Museum, Tel-Aviv, Palestine. 

October 248 


Museum, Brooklyn. 


N ational Clothing Co. Store, Rochester, 
N. Y. Grand Rapids Designing Ser- 
vice. Boys Clothing Department. 

August 154 
Furnishings Section in Youths' De- 
partment. August 154 

National Houses, Inc., Begins Produc- 
tion. Structural System (Prefabri- 
cated Steel Panels) Developed by 
William Van Alen, Architect. July 71 

National Soap Sculpture’s Twelfth An- 
nual Competition Prize Winners. 

July 6 

Naumer, Fred L., Coordinator; Jacob L. 
Crane and Elbert Peets, Town Plan- 
ners; Harry H. Bentley and Walter 
G. Thomas, Architects. Greendale, 
Wis. (Resettlement Administration.) 

September 227-230 

Neild, Edward Ғ., Consulting Architect: 
Keene and Simpson, Wight and 
Wight and Frederick C. Gunn. Archi- 
tects. Jackson County Courthouse. 
Kansas City. Mo. December 456-461 

Neutra, Richard J. Architect. Livins 
Room, V.D.L. Research 
Angeles, Calif. 

New York University: Architectural 
Education. September 21% 

Newman, Bruce, House, Orchard Hill. 
Westchester, N. Y. Randolph Eva 
Architect. October 2 

News of the Month. July 2-9 

August 16-87 
September 170-177 
October 244-251 
November 328 
December 410-41 

Newspaper, Exhibition Building for ^, 
Cologne, Germany. Hans Schu- 
macher, Architect. December 423, 424 

Notes on Murals by Photography. Arti- 
cle by Drix Duryea of Drix Duryea. 
Inc. July 57-62 


0 akland Housing Inc, Builders of 
Westacres, Housing Development 
near Pontiac, Mich. Project Mana- 
ger and Supervising Architect, Bar- 
ton P, Jenks, Jr.; Architectural Work 
by Earl G. Von Storch. September 197 

October 252-274 

Office Building and Theater, Lincoln. 
Miami Beach, Fla. Robert E. Collin 
Architect; Thomas W. Lamb, Con 
sulting Architect. August 101-104 

Office Building and Town Stores, Norr is. 
Tenn. TVA Architectural Section 
and Roland A. Wank, Architects. 
Article by E. S. Draper, Director of 
Land Planning and Housing Division. 
TVA. August 139-142 

Offiee Building for the Upjohn Chem- 
ical Company. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Albert Kahn, Inc, Architects and 


Engineers. August 99, 100 
Office, County Collector's, Jackson 
County Courthouse, Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene and Simpson, Wight and 
Wight and Frederick C. Gunn, Archi- 
tects; Edward F. Neild, Consulting 
Architect. December 460 
Office of Dr. Greenhill, Chicago, Ill. 
Designed by Loebl and Sehlossman, 
Architects. August 110 
ой of Dr. 8. Leon Israel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Designed by Norman N. 
Rice. August 111, 112 
Office of Dr. Philip R. Lehrman, New 
York City. Designed by Vahan Hago- 
pian, Architect. August 113, 114 
Office of Schoeppl and Southwell, 
Architects, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Schoeppl and South well, Architects. 
July 41, 42 
Offices, Executive, Johns-Manville 
Corporation, New York City. In- 
teriors. Designed by Louis C. Sig- 
loch, Architect. August 107-109 
Ohio State Highway Department. De- 
signers and Erectors of Lorain Road 
Bridge, Cleveland, Ohio. 
September 171 
Onhrbaeh's Store, New York City. J. 
M. Berlinger, Architect. August 138 
"Old Ironsides" Air Conditioned. 
December 415 
One-Family House, Progress of the. 
Article by L. Seth Schnitman, Chief 
Statistician, К. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. July 22, 24 (adv.) 
One-Family House Still Features Resi- 
dential Field. Article b L. Seth 
Sehnitman, Chief Statistician, F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. 
October 38, 40 (ady.) 
Oregon State Capitol Competition Won 
by Francis Keally and Goodhue Liv- 
ingston, Architects. July 7 
Comment. August 76-80 
Comment by Ellis Ғ. Lawrence, Dean, 
School of Architecture, University of 
Oregon. October 250, 251 
Orpheus Fountain, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Carl Milles, Sculptor. September 171 
Orthodontist's Office, Clayton, Mo. Har- 
ris Armstrong, Architect. 
November 390-400 


Pass George Lyman, Jr. First Men- 
tion, Competition for the Design of 
A Typical Building for the New York 
World's Fair of 1939. December 162 
Portrait. December 412 

Palace, Governors. Restoration of 
Colonial Williamsburg. Perry, Shaw 
& Hepburn, Architects, 

November 354-363, 368, 370, 371 

Palace of the Soviets, Moscow. Model. 

December 414 

Paper, Concrete Wall Forms of. 

September 242 

Paris Exposition, 1937. October 249 

Parker, William Stanley. Article, 
Housing and Recovery. July 11, 12 
Portrait. September 178 

Parkinson, John and Donald B., Archi- 
tects. Security-First National Bank, 
Los Angeles, Calif. August 98 
W. and J. Sloane Furniture Store, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. August 130 

Pasquali, А., Caesare Pea, А. Branchet- 
ti, Architects. Display of Architec- 
tural Drawings and Photographs, 
also Community Planning. 

December_428 

Pea, Caesare, А. Branchetti, А. Pas- 
quali, Architects, Display of Archi- 
tectural Drawings and Photographs, 
also Community Planning. 

December 428 

Peets, Elbert and Jacob L. Crane, Town 
Planners; Harry H. Bentley апа 
Walter G. Thomas, Architects; Fred 
L. Naumer, Coordinator. Greendale, 
Wis. (Resettlement Administration.) 

September 227-230 

Perforated Ceiling Panel. System De- 
veloped by А. Н. Tashjian. August 167 

Perriand, Charlotte and Le Corbusier, 
Architects. Chairs. October 306 

Perriand, Charlotte, Le Corbusier and 
P. Jeanneret, Architects. Bathroom, 
Salon d'Automne, Paris. October 318 
Floor Plan. October 321 

Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, Architects. 
Restoration of Colonial Williams- 
burg. November 339-384 

Photography, Notes on Murals by. 
Article by Drix Duryea of Drix 
Duryea, Inc. July 57-62 

Photo Mural апа Interior, “Space 
House.” Frederick J. Kiesler, Archi- 
tect. September 199 

Photo Mural Process, New. 

September 235 

Pica, Agnoldomenico, Architect. Gal- 
lery of Architecture, Milan Exhibi- 
tion, Triennale, 1936. December 428 

Pilewski, Leonie, Architect. Dining 
Room and Living Room, Vienna. 

October 311 

Pioso, Peterson and Associates, Archi- 
tects. Hahn Shoe Store, Washing- 
ton, D. C. August 132 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Store 
Fronts Developed as Models by. 

October 322 


Plan Fundamentals for the Men's Shop. 
Article by Kenneth C. Welch. 

ç ugust 151-156 
Planning and F : Тһе 

Apartment Inte . Article by Wil- 
liam Muschenheim. October 306-320 

Plant Stands, Nested. Wohnbedarf. 

А October 306 
Plastics, New. November 408 
Playroom Corner, Apartment in Vienna. 

Erich Kurt Richter, Architect. 
October 311 

Plischke, Ernst, Architect. Apartment 
in Vienna. October 309, 312, 314 
An Architect's Study, Vienna. 

October_314 

Pool, Asto New York Ferro-Con- 
crete Diving Towers. August 80 

Pope, Office of John Russell, Architects. 
Handball Court. October 315 

Porch, Entrance, House in Zurich, 
Switzerland. Designed by Albert 
Егеу. July 36 

Porch, Lindner House, Basel, Switzer- 
land. F. Brauning, H. Lew and A. 
Durig, Architects. 

Portland Cement Association 
House. 

Powell, William G., Chief Engineer; 
Albert L. Miller, Coordinator; Justin 
R. Hartzog, William А. Strong, 
Roland A. Wank, G. Frank Cordner, 
Town Planners. Greenhills, Ohio. 
(Resettlement Administration.) 

September 223-226 

Prefabricated Houses, Louisville, Ky. 

Developed by Foster Gunnison. 
September 174 

Prefabricated Metal Hangars, French 
Air Ministry. M. Aimond, Engineer, 
Designer of Roof. November 404 

Prefabrication in the Covered Wagon 
Plant (Trailers). August 161, 162 

Prefabrication, Wood Panel System of. 
Developed by Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis. July 72, 13 

September 174 

Press Pavilion, Milan, Italy, Ехрові- 
tion, 1933. Luciano Baldessari, 
Architect. July 3 

Progress of The One-Family House. 
Article by L. Seth Schnitman, Chief 
Statistician, F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. July 22, 24 (adv.) 

Progress in the Restoration of Colonial 
Williamsburg. Article by Kenneth 
Chorley, President of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Inc. November 337, 338 

Purdue University Housing. 

November 330 

Pylons, Entrance, Olympic Stadium, 
near Berlin, Germany. August 81 


“ 
Q ueen Mary.” Comment by Serge 


ermayeff, F.R.I.B.A July 4 


R ace Track, Suffolk Downs, Boston, 
Mass. Mark Linenthal, Engineer. 
December 445-450 
Radio Studios Designed for Control of 
Sound. Article by Michael Rettinger, 
Acoustic Engineer. December 478 
Railway, Floating. 
December Frontispiece 
Ramsey, Edward A,, Architect. Refuse 
Incinerator, Columbus, Ohio. 
July 55, 56 
Raymond, Antonin, Architect.  Bath- 
room, Japan. October 320 
Clubroom, Tokyo, Japan. October 314 
Entrance Hall, Japan. October 320 
Interiors, Japan. October 320 
Reading Room, Charles E. Wilbour 
Library, Brooklyn Museum. William 
Lescaze, Architect. December 419 
Recreation Buildings, Clearance Solids 
for. Article by Gavin Hadden, С. E. 
July 13-22 
Recreational Project, Proposed, Palm 
Springs, Calif. Designed by John Р. 
Clark and Albert Frey. August 144 
Reens Furniture Display Trailer. 
August 164 
Refuse Incinerator, Columbus, Ohio. 
Edward A. Ramsey, Architect. 
July 55, 56 
Remicks Store, Quincy, Mass. Ken- 
neth С. Welch, Architect. Plan. 
August 152 
Remodeled Apartment of W. H. Labrot, 
New York City. William Muschen- 
heim, Architect. October 295, 296 
Remodeled Department Store Building 
for J. N. Adam and Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y. Starrett and Van Vleck, Archi- 
tects; Edward and Ashley, Consult- 
ing Engineers; Charles Swanson, 
Fixture Designer. August 116 
Remodeled Dress Shop, Doval, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Samuel L. Malkind. Archi- 
tect. August 137 
Remodeled Theater and Store Build- 
ing, Modé, Chicago, Ill. B. Leo Steif 
and Company, Architects. August 105 
Resettlement Administration, Green- 
belt Towns. September 197, 215-234 
Resettlement Administration Project, 
Hightstown, N. J. July 5 


Residential Field, One-Family House 
Still Features. Article by L. Seth 
Schnitman, Chief Statistician, F, W. 
Dodge Corporation. 

. October 38, 40 (adv.) 

Residential Park Community near Val- 
ley Stream, Long Island, N. Y. Green 
Acres. Irwin 8. Chanin, Architect, 
Engineer and Sponsor. 

October 285, 286 

Hest House for Office Workers, U.S.S.R. 

September 172 

Restaurant, Huylers, Chicago, lll. 
"Blossom Room." July 60 

Hestoration of Colonial Williamsburg. 
Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, Architects. 

November 339-384 

Restoration of Colonial Williamsburg, 
Progress in the, Article by Kenneth 
Chorley, President of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Inc. November 337, 338 

Retail Outlets Per 1,000 Families. 
Article by Howard Whipple Green, 
Director, Real Property Inventory of 
Metropolitan Cleveland. August 85-90 

Rettinger, Michael, Acoustic Engineer. 
Article, Radio Studios Designed for 
Control of Sound. December 478 

Revecon System of Joints, Designed 
by Russell L. Hohl, Architect. 

August 165 
Rice, Norman N., Designer. се of 
Dr. 8. Leon Israel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
August 111, 112 
Richards, Wallace, Coordinator; Hale 
alker, Town Planner; Douglas D. 
Ellington and R. J. Wadsworth, 
Architects; Н, B. Bursley, Engineer- 
ing Designer, Greenbelt, Md. (Re- 
settlement Administration.) 
September 197, 215, 219-222 

Richter, Етісп Kurt, Architect. Apart- 
ment in Vienna. October 311 

Rivera, Diego, Studio, San Angel. 

November 332 

Robinson and Steinman, Consulting 
pate 09га; Simon Breines, Architect. 
Self-Anchored Steel Suspension Sys- 
tem. September 236, 237 

Rockefeller Apartments, New York 
City. Harrison and Foullhoux, Archi- 
tects. October 275, 302, 303 

Rogers, James Gamble, Inc., Architects. 
Aetna Life Insurance Company Build- 
ing, Hartford, Conn. Mural July 61 

Rohde, Gilbert, Designer. Furniture. 

September 200 

Roofs, Integrated. November 404 

Roth, Alfred, Architect. Chair. 

October 306 
Drafting Room. October 291 
Living Room. October 290, 293 
Portrait. October 243 

Roth, Alfred and Emil, Marcel Breuer, 
Architects. Apartment Houses for 
Simplified and Pleasant Living, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

October Frontispiece, 287-294 
Portraits. October 243 

Roth, Alfred and Marcel Breuer, 
Furniture Designed by. Living Room 
of Alfred Roth. October 290, 293 
Portraits. October 243 

Rubber Putty, Steel Sash Glazed With. 

October 46 (adv.) 


$ „а, S. М. 
Island, N. 


House, Northport, Long 
Designed by S. M. Sadi 
December 434, 43 
Salon d'Automne, Paris. Le Corbusier, 
P. Jeanneret and Charlotte Perriand, 
Architects. Bathroom. October 318 
Floor Plan. October 321 
Sanderson, Robert, Mural in Residence, 
Darien, Conn. July 58 
Sehneck, Adolf, Architect. Box Spring 
on Metal Frame with Loose Cushions. 
October 306 
Upholstered Chair. October 306 
Sehneider, Herman, Professor and 
Director, School of Applied Arts, 
University of Cincinnati. Portrait. 
September 179 
Schneider, Karl, Architect. Living 
Room, House in Hamburg. 
October 317 
Schnitman, L. Seth, Chief Statistician, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. Article, 
Building Improvement Over 1935 Ap- 
proximates 70 Per Cent. 
December 22, 24 (айу.) 
Article, Half-Year Building Totals 
Analyzed. September 40, 42 (adv.) 
Article, More Business Means More 
Business Buildings. 
August 38, 40 (adv.) 
Article, One-Family House Still Fea- 
tures Residential Field. 
October 38, 40 (adv.) 
Article, Progress of The One-Family 
House. July 22, 24 (adv.) 
Article. Public and Institutional 
Building Shows Marked Improve- 
ment in 1936. November 26, 28 (adv.) 
Schoepp] and Southwell, Architects, 
Office, Miami Beach, Fla.  Schoeppl 
and Southwell. Architects. July 41, 42 
School, Mexico City. November 334 


Schumacher, Hans, Architect. Exhibi- 
tion Building for A Newspaper, 
Cologne, Germany. December 423, 424 
Pavillon, Associated Workers’ Press, 
Cologne, Germany, Exposition. 5 $ 

uly 2 


Schweikher, Paul, Inc., Designers. The 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, 
ш. December 441-444 

Scott Housing Bill Text. August 82 

Scott and Prescott, Architects. Store 
and Apartment Group, New York 
City. August 106 

Sculpture by Carl Milles. WWJ Broad- 
casting Station, Detroit, Mich. Al- 
bert Kahn, Ine, Architects and En- 
gineers, December 439 

Security-First National Bank, Los An- 
Eeles, Calif. John and Donald B. 
Parkinson, Architects. August 98 

Self-Anchored Steel Suspension Sys- 
tem. Simon Breines, Architect; Rob- 
inson and Steinman, Consulting En- 
gineers. September 236, 237 

Semple House. Restoration of Colonial 
Williamsburg. Perry, Shaw & Hep- 
burn, Architects, November 367 

Senn, Otto and Rudolf Mock, Archi- 
tects, Apartment Building, Basel, 
Switzerland. October 305, 310, 316 

Sert, José M., Artist. Murals for Coun- 
cil Room, Palace of the League of 
Nations, Geneva. December 413 

Sewage Disposal Plant, Project No. 8, 
near Hightstown, N. J. The late Stan- 
ton M. Dorcey, Sanitary Engineer; 
Alfred Kastner, Architect. 

September 193, 194 

Shanley, Dr. Leo, Building, Clayton, 

Mo. Harris Armstrong, Architect. 
November 390-400 

Sheathing, Moisture-Protected. 
December 482 

Shell Oil Station, Toledo, Ohio. Devel- 
oped by Insulated Steel Construction 
Co. August 147 
Typical Shell Station, L. Raymond 
White, Architect. August 148 

Shelters, Bus. August 150 

Ship's Cabin. Paolo Masera, Architect. 

October 318 

Shire, Edward J. Architect. Julius 

Kayser Store, New York City. 
August 135. 136 

Shoe Shop, Men's Store for Messrs. 
Simpson, Piccadilly, London, Eng- 
land. Joseph Emberton, Architect. 

August 127 

Shoe Store. Hahn. Washington, D. C. 
Pioso, Peterson and Associates. 
Architects. August 132 

Shoe Store, Winkelman, New York 
City. Designed by Solomon Kaplan. 

August 131 

Shoe Stores, Feltman апа Curme. 
Koenigsberg апа  Weisfeld, Tne., 
Architects. 

Chicago, Ill. August 134 
Phoenix, Arizona. August 133 

Shop, Doval Dress, Brooklyn, М. Y. 
Remodeled. Samuel I, Malkind. 
Architect. August 137 

Shop, Plan Fundamentals For The 
Men's. Article by Kenneth C. Welch. 

August 151-156 

Showroom for Hazel Kolman, New 
York City, Ely Jacques Kahn, Archi- 
tect. August Frontispiece, 115 

Showrooms for Congoleum-Nairn. 

November 30 (adv.) 

Shurcliff. Arthur A. Landscape Archi- 
tect. Restoration of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. November 339-384 

Sigloch. Louis C. Architect. Designer 
of Interiors, Executive Offices, Johns- 
Manville Corporation, New York Citv 

August 107-109 

Simpson. Messrs. Men's Store, Picca- 
dilly, London, England. Joseph Em- 
berton, Architect. July 7 

August 120-129 

Skinner. John and Coulton, Architects. 
Dr. Panattere's Treatment Room. 
Lincoln Theater and Office Building. 
Miami Beach, Fla. August 103 

Sloane. W. and J. Furniture Store, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. John and Don- 
ald B. Parkinson, Architects. 

August 130 

Smith. Peter Coke. Third Mention. 
Competition for the Design of A 
Typical Building for the New York 
World's Fair of 1939. December 464 

Snack Bar In a Department Store. 
Joseph Emberton, Architect. 

September 200 

Socony-Vacuum 011 Company Informa- 
tion Bureau. New York City. Henrv 
Dreyfuss, Designer. July 7 

Soils for Foundations, Testing Be- 
havior of. Method Developed by K. 
Fischer, Engineer. November 405 

Solon. Leon. Awarded “President's 
Medal" of The Architectural League 
of New York. July 7 

Sound-Absorbing Ventilation. 

August 167 

Sound, Radio Studios Designed for 
Control of. Article by Michael Ret- 
tinger, Acoustic Engineer. 

December 478 

Soundproofed Against Noise Intrusion, 
Windows. Study by Dr. J. E. R. Con- 


stable. December 479 
Southern Pine Association $4,500 
House. July 9 


“Space House,” Interior and Photo 
Mural, Frederick J. Kiesler, Archi- 
tect. September 199 


> ET eee 


Specialty Shop. Julius Kayser Store, 
New York City. Edward J. Shire, 
Architect, August 135, 136 

Spelman, Walter D.. Architect. Store 
Group, Rockville Centre, Long Island, 
М. X: August 143 

Staf, A. H., Designer. Dessert Spoons 
and Forks. September 198 

Stage Setting: “Joseph and His Breth- 
ren." Frederick J. Kiesler, Archi- 
tect; Miss N. Swan, Designer. 

September 196 

Stair Railing, Detail. Joseph Ember- 
ton, Architect. September 200 

Staircase, Main, Men's Store for 
Messrs, Simpson, Piceadilly, London, 
England. Joseph Emberton, Archi- 
tect. August 129 

Starrett and Van Vleck, Architects; 
Edward and Ashley, Consulting En- 
gineers; Charl Swanson, Fixture 
Designer. Department Store Build- 
ing for J. N. Adam and Co., Buffalo, 

..N. Y. Remodeled. August 116 

Steam-Heated Lemon Hothouse, U.S.- 
S.R. September 17 

Steel, Concrete Units on. Насо Sys- 
tem of Construction. Invented by 
Harry Cole, Structural Engineer. 

July 68 

Steel and Concrete Walls, Houses with. 
Robert C. Lafferty, Architect. 

July 66, 67 

Steel, Integration in. November 401-403 

Steel Panel Construction, Insulated, 
Developed by Dr. Ludwig Kletzin, 
Germany. July 70 

Steel Panels, Prefabricated. Struc- 
tural System Developed by William 
Van Alen. Architect. National 
Houses, Inc., Begins Production. 

July 71 

Steel Suspension System, Self- 
Anchored. Simon Breines, Architect: 
Robinson and Steinman, Consulting 
Engineers. September 236, 237 

Steif and Company, B. Leo, Architects. 
Modé Theater and Store Building, 
Chicago, ТІ. August 105 

Stevens, Miss E. B. and Miss H. P. 
Campbell, House, Harbour Green 
Long Island, N. Y. Randolph Evans. 
Architect. October 281 

Stewart, Jack G. and Robert C. Laf- 
ferty, Architects. 2-story, _5-unit 
House, July 66 

Store and Apartment Group, New York 
City. Scott and Prescott,’ Architects. 

August 106 

Store Building, Department, for J. N. 
Adam and Co. Buffalo, N. Y. Re- 
modeled. Starrett and Van Vleck, 
Architects; Edward and Ashley, Con- 
sulting Engineers; Charles Swanson 
Fixture Designer. August 116 

Store Building and Theater. Мойе, 
Chicago, ІП. В. Leo Steif and Com- 
pany, Architects. August 105 

Store, George H. Capper, Chicago, Ill. 

August 153, 154 

Store, Dreyfuss and Son, Houston, 
Texas. Furnishings Section. George 
Dahl, Architect; Grand Rapids De- 
signing Service. August 155 
Men's Clothing Section, Geo. Dahl, 

,, Architect. August 155 

Store Fronts Developed as Models by 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 

October 322 

Store, Furniture, for W. and J. Sloane, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. John and Don- 
ald B. Parkinson, Architects. 

August 130 

Store Group, Rockvile Centre. Long 
Island, N. Y. Walter D. Spelman, 
Architect. August 143 

Store, Hahn Shoe, Washington. D. C. 
Pioso, Peterson and Associates, 
Architects. August 132 

Store, Julius Kayser, New York City. 
Edward I. Shire, Architect. 

August 135, 136 

Store, Men's, for Messrs. Simpson, Pic- 
cadilly, London, England. Joseph 
Emberton, Architect. July 7 

August 120-129 


Store, Men's, John Wanamaker, New 
York City. Kenneth C. Welch. 
Architect. August 117-119, 153 

Store, National Clothing Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Grand Rapids Designing Ser- 
vice. Boys' Clothing Department. 


August 154 
Furnishings Section in Youths' De- 
partment. August 154 


Store, Ohrbach's, New York ity. J. 
M. Berlinger, Architect. August 138 
Store, Remicks, Quincy, Mass. Ken- 
neth С. Welch, Architect. Plan. 
August 152 
Store, Weber and Heilbroner, New 
York City. Kenneth C. Welch, Archi- 
tect; Grand Rapids Designing Ser- 
ice, Clothing Department. 
August 155 
Plan. August 153 
Store, Winkelman Shoe, New York 
City. Designed by Solomon Kaplan. 
August 131 
Stores, Feltman апа Curme Shoe. 
Koenigsberg апа Weisfeld, Inc., 
Architects, Chicago, Ill; Phoenix, 
Arizona, August 133-134 


Stores and Office Building, Town, Nor- 
ris, Tenn. TVA Architectural Sec- 
tion and Roland A. Wank, Are 
Article by E. 8. Draper, Director of 
Land Planning and Housing Divi- 
sion, TVA. August 139-142 

Strong, William A. Roland A. Wank, 
G. Frank Cordner, Justin R. Hartzog, 
Town Planners; William G. Powell. 
Chief Engineer; Albert L. Miller, Co- 
ordinator. Greenhills, Ohio. (Reset- 
tlement Administration.) 

September 223-226 

Students' City, U.S.S.R. September 172 

Studio A, WWJ Broadcasting Station, 
Detroit, Mich. Albert Kahn, Inc., 
Architects and Enginee 


December 440 

Studio of Diego Rivera, San Angel. 
November 332 
Studios Designed for Control of Sound, 
Radio. Article by Michael Rettinger, 
Acoustic Engineer. December 478 
Studios, Broadcasting, AVRO Building, 
Hilversum, Holland. Merkelbach and 
_ Karsten, Architects, December 476 
Study, An Architect's, Vienna. Ernst 
Plischke, Architect. October 314 
Suffolk Downs Race Track, Boston, 

Mass. Mark Linenthal, Engineer. 
December 445-450 
"Sunchaser" Trailer Model. August 162 
inlight Towers Apartment, New York 
City. A. lawrence Kocher and Ger- 
hard Ziegl?r, Architects. Floor Plan. 
October 321 
ervatory, House in 

У. Paul Laszlo, Architect. 
October 310 
Suspension System, Self-Anchored 
Steel. Simon  Breines, Architect; 
Robinson and Steinman, Consulting 
Engineers. September. 23 237 
N., Designer; Frederick J 
Architect. Stage Setting: 

“Joseph and His Brethren.” 

September 196 
s signer 
к, Archite š 


Sun Porcr.and Cons 
Hungary 


Swanson, Charles, F 
Starrett and Van УІ H 
Edward and Ashley, nsulting En- 
gineers. Department Store Building 
for J. N. Adam and Co., Buffalo, . 
Y. Remodeled. August 116 

Swimming Pool, France. Mallet-Ste- 
vens, Architect. October 319 

Swiss Section, Milan Exhibition, Trien- 
nale, 1936, by Max Hill. December 42! 


T ashjian, A. H. Developer of Per- 
forated Ceiling Panel. August 167 
Technical News and Research. 

July 63-74 

August 157-165 

September 235-242 

Octobe 2 26 

November 401-408 

ecember 471-482 

Technician оп The Cultural Front, Тһе. 

Article by K. Linberg-Holm and C. 

Theodore Larson. December 472, 473 

‘Television Networks. December 474, 475 

Temples, Kurdish. November 325, 329 
Tent Village, Palmer Center, Alaska. 

October 251 


Termite-Resisting Lumber. 

December 482 
errace. November Frontispiece 
Terrace, Apartment Building, Basel. 

Switzerland. Rudolf Mock and Otto 
Senn, Architects. October 316 
Terrace, Atlantis Hotel, Miami Beach, 

Fla. Т. Murray Dixon, Architect. 


in Zurich. 
Designed by Albert Fi 
July 29, 40 
Terrace, Van de Leeuw House, Rotter- 
dam. Brinkman and Van der Vlugt, 
Architects. October 317 
Terrace апа Living Room, Apartir t 
House at Pare des Princes, Paris. Le 
Corbusier and P. Jeanneret, Archi- 
tects. October 81% 
"Testing Behavior of Soils for Founda- 
tions. Method Developed by K 
Fischer, Engineer. November 405 
Texas Centennial Exposition, Dallas, 
Texas. Magnolia оп Сотрапу 
Pavilion. William Leseaze, Archi- 
tect. July 3 
Theater, Fort Peck, Montana, WPA. 
November 334 
Theater and Office Building, Lincoln, 
Miami Beach, Fla. Robert E. Collins, 
Architect; Thomas W. Lamb, Con- 
sulting Architect. August 101-104 
Theater and Store Building, Modé. Ch 
cago, ІП. B. Leo Steif and Company, 
Architects. August 105 
шаны Unitarian Chureh, Тһе, Chicago, 
Designed by Paul Schweikher, 
ins December 441-414 
Thomas, Walter G. and Harry H. Bent- 
ley, Architect Fred L. Naumer, Co- 
ordinator; Jacob L. Crane and Elbert 
Peets, Town Planners. ile, 
Wis. (Resettlement Administr Bona 
September 227-2 
Thompson, W. Stuart, Architect E 
"Thompson and Churchill. Corinth 
Museum, Corinth, Greece. 
December 165-470 


Terrace, Roof. Hous 
erland, 


Tomb for Pasha Zaghoul, Egypt. 
December 415 
Town, Model of an Ideal Modern, F. R 
8. Yorke and Marcel Breuer, Archi- 
tects. October 244, 245 
Town Stores and Office Building, Nor- 
ris, Tenn. TVA Architectural Se 
tion and Roland А. Wank, Architects. 
Article by E. 8. Draper, Director of 


Land Planning and Housing Division, 

A. August 139-142 

Trailer Camp, Sarasota "Tourist Park, 
"la. 


(1935). August 160 
ndusk )hio (1936). September 175 
Trailer Industry. August 161 
December 410, 411 

August 163 
December 410, 411 
raile эе Mobile House. Designed 
by Corwin AIEO July 64, 65 
Trailers in Busin August 164 
December 410, 411 

August 162 
December 410, 411 
ilers and the World's Fair. Article 

by Ernestine Evans. August 160 

Tucker, St. George, House. Restora- 

tion of Colonial Williamsburg. Perry, 
Shaw & Hepburn, Architects. 

November 375-377 

Tugendhat House, Brunn, Czechoslo- 

vakia. Mies van der Rohe, Archi- 

tect. Floor Plans. October 321 
TVA Architectural Section and Roland 

A. Wank, Architects, Article by E. 

S. Draper, Director of Land Planning 
and Housing Division, TVA. Town 

Stores and Office Building, Norris, 

Tenn. August 139-142 
Johanson, Architect. 


U hl, Walter 
Ny %> s 
July 30- 


Union Bus Station, Jacksonville, F! 
7. Kenyon Drake, Architect. 
August 149 
University of Cincinnati: Architectural 
Education. September 201 
versity of Michigan rehitectural 
ation. ptember 203 
y of Minnesota: Architectural 
1. September 211 
5 Raymond, at Columbia. 
Portrait. October 251 
Upjohn Chemical Company, Office 
Building for the, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Albert Kahn, Inc, Architects and 
Engineers. August 99, 100 
S.R. In Construction. September 172 


Trailer Oecupancy. 


"Trailers for Homes. 


Port Washington, 


Unwin, 


É 


ү an Alen, William, Architect. Devel- 
oper of Structural System of Рге- 
fabricated Steel Panels. National 
Houses, Inc, Begins Production, 

July 71 

Van der Leeuw House, Rotterdam. 
Brinkman and Van der Vlugt, Archi- 
tects. Bedroom. October 310 
Terrace. October 317 

Van Pelt and Lind, Architects. House 
for Miss Hague, Pasadena, Calif. 

December 436 
Jurgensen's Market, Pasadena, Calif. 
August 145 

Van der Rohe, Mies, Architect. Build- 
ing Materials Exposition, Berlin, 
Germany, 1931. July 3 
Chairs. December 427 
Dining Room and Living Room, 
House in Berlin, October 217 
Exhibition Hall, Barcelona, Spain. 

October 312 
Living Room, Apartment House іп 
Stuttgart. October 312 
Pavilion of German Republic, Be 
celona, Spain, Exposition, 1929. Jul 
Tugendhat House, Brunn, Czechoslo- 
vakia. Floor Plans. October 321 
Walk-up Apartment, Weissenhof 
Seidlung, Stuttgart. Floor Plan. 

October 321 

У. D. L. Research House, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Richard J. Neutra, Architect. 
Living Room. October 315 

Ventilator, Free-flow Gravity. July 74 

Ventilation, Sound-Absorhing. 

August 167 

Versen, Kurt, Designer. Lighting Fix- 
tures. August 50 (adv.) 

Villa Savoye, Poissy, France. Le Cor 
busier and P. Jeanneret, Architect 
Stair Hall. October 309 

Villeurbanne Housing Project, France 

November 332 

Von Storch, Earl G. Architectural 
Work: Barton P. Jenks, Jr., Project 
Manager and Supervising Architect. 
Westacres. near Pontiac, Mich. 
Housing Development Built by Oak- 
land Housing, Inc. September 197 

October 253-274 

October 243 


Portraits. 


Wa. :worth, R. J. and Douglas D. El- 
lington, Architects: H. B. Bursle 
Engineering Designer; Wallace Rich- 
ards, Coordinator; Hale Walker, 


Тома Planner. Greenbelt, Md. (Re- 
settlement Administration.) 
September 197, 215, 219-2 
Walcott, Russell. Article, Facadism. 
November 385-389 
Walker, Hale, Town Planner; Douglas 
D. Ellington and R. J. Wadsworth, 
Architects; H. B. Bursley, Engineer- 
ing Designer; Wallace Richards, Co- 
ordinator. Greenbelt, Md. (Reset- 
tlement Administration.) 
September 197, 215, 219-222 
John, Men's Store, New 
Kenneth C. Welch, Archi 
August 117-119, 1 


d 


Ww ank, Roland A., G. Frank Cordner. 
Justin R. Hartzog, William A. Stron’ 
William G. Powell 
Ibert L. Miller, Co- 
(Reset - 


Town Planner 
Chief Engineer 
ordinator. Greenhills, Ohio. 
tlement Administration.) 
September 
and A 


Wank, Roland A 
tural Section, Arc 
Е, Б. Draper, Director 
ning and Housing 
Town Stores and Offi Building. 
Norris, Tenn August 139-142 
Wardrobe, Japanese. October 306 
Weber and Heilbroner Store, New York 
Kenneth C. Welch, Architect: 
Rapids Designing Service 
Clothing Department. August 155 
Plan. August 153 
Weeks, William H., Architect. Obitu- 
ary. July 9 
Welch, Kenneth C., Architect. Article, 
Plan Fundamentals For The Men's 
Shop. August 151-156 
Remicks, Quincy, Mass. August 152 
John Wanamaker Men's Store, New 
York City. August 117-119, 1 
Weber and Heilbroner, New York 
City. (Grand Rapids Designing Ser- 
vice.) August 153, 155 
Westacres, near Pontiac, Mich. Hous- 
ing Development Built by Oakland 
Housing. Inc. Project Manager and 
Supervising Architect, Barton P. 
Jenk Jr.; Architectural Work by 
Earl Von Storch. September 197 
October 258-274 
White, L. Raymond, Architect. Typical 
Station for Shell Oil Company. 
August 148 
Wight and Wight and Frederick C. 
Gunn, Keene and Simpson, Archi- 
tects: Edward F. Neild, Consulting 
Architect. Jackson County Court- 
house, Kansas City, Mo. 
December 456-461 
Wilbour, Charles E., Library, Brooklyn 
ураша, William Lescaze, Archi- 
December 418. 419 
williamsburg. Restoration of Colonial 
Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, Architects 
November 839-384 
Willson, Corwin. Designer of Two- 
Story Moblle House. July 64, 65 
Windows Soundproofed Against Noise 
Tntrusion. Study by Dr. J. E. R. Con- 
stable, December 479 
Winkelman Shoe Store, New York City. 
Designed by Solomon Kaplan. 
August 131 
Wood Panel System of Prefabrication. 
Developed by Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis. July 72, 7% 
September 174 
Wood Veneer, Flexible Planks of. 
December 482 
World's Fair, New York (1939) News 
July 8 
October 248 
December 412, 462- 464 
Model. November 
Soil Conditions: Traffic, December 412 
World's Fair. Trailers and the. Article 
hy Ernestine Evans. August 160 
Wright. Frank Llovd, Article, Appren- 
ticeship-Training for the Architect. 
September 207-210 
Portrait. September 179 
Wright, Henry, Town-Planner. Obitu- 
ary. August 83 
Wright, Henry and Allan Kamstra, 
Town Planners; Albert Mayer and 
Henry 8. Churchill, Architects; Ralph 
Eberlin, Chief Engineer; Isaac Mc- 
Bride. Coordinator. Greenbrook, N 
J. (Resettlement Administration.) 
September 231-234 
WWJ. Broadcasting Station, Detroit, 
Mich. Albert Kahn, Inc. Architects 
and Engincers. December 438-440 


Competitions. 


Ү orke, F. R. S. апа Marcel Breuer, 
Architects. Model of_an Tdeal Mo 
ern Town. У 

Youtz, Philip N., A.LA. President of 
the American Federation of Arts. 
Article, Museum Planning. 

December 417-422 

October 246, 247 


Ystad Fair, Sweden. 


Ligeien: Gerhard and А. Lawrence 
Kocher, Architects. Sunlight Towers 
Apartment, New York City. Floor 
Plan. October 321 


